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FCREWORD. 
BY MRS. EMILY NEWELL BLAIR. 


Unique in the history of this or any nation has been the 
seventy-year campaign waged by the women of America for 
the right of suffrage. As many women have been engaged, 
first to last, in this great movement as there have ever been 
soldiers in any war waged for liberty and justice. When the 
final roll of workers is called, a mighty army will answer, 
embracing the forward-looking women of many generations. 
Since the campaign was started, the geographical arrangement, 
the political complexion, the industrial organization of the 
world, has greatly changed. America has grown from a self- 
contained agricultural community to a great world power, 
and modern science and invention have changed not only 
the face of our landscape but the texture of our family and 
economic life. In nothing have such changes been wrought 
as in the status of women. When a few valiant souls first 
presented for consideration the principle that women should 
be entitled to the same civil and social rights as men, the 
status of woman everywhere was that of a chattel, at best of 
a ward. Besides having no political rights, she had few civil 
rights, no property rights, no parental rights, practically no 
economic freedom, since professions, trades and business were 
closed to her. 

Today, in professional, industrial and business life, she 
plays a large and important part, although she is still in many 
states discriminated against in respect to her property and 
parental rights. The removal of these discriminations against 
women and of the limitations to her so-called sphere, may be 
said to be in large measure, by-products of the campaign 
waged for her political freedom. 

For half a century this campaign has been waged over 
every state in the union. At last victory seems assured. So 
far as the electors of Missouri are concerned, the campaign 
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is ended. The Fiftieth General Assembly has not only passed 
the Presidential Suffrage bill giving to Missouri women the 
right to vote for Presidential electors, but in-a special session, 
July, 1919, it ratified the Susan B. Anthony Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution which declares that the right to 
vote shall not be denied to anyone because of sex. That this 
amendment yet waits for the ratification of other state legis- 
latures cannot be charged against Missouri voters. It is 
fitting, therefore, that the State Historical Society of Missouri 
should chronicle the part played in this campaign by Missouri 
men and women, thereby placing this commonwealth first 
in the nation in presenting a state history of woman’s suffrage. 

From the first, the objective of this movement was the 
emancipation of all the women of America. But it was recog- 
nized early that there were two ways to this end. One was 
by amendment to the basic law of the land, the Federal Con- 
stitution. The other was by securing one by one amendments 
to the Constitutions of the various states until the entire 
forty-eight had acted. Both ways were tried. Thus, at the 
same time that the Susan B. Anthony amendment was in- 
troduced into Congress and congressmen besought to send 
it to the states for ratification, the state legislatures were 
urged to take action towards granting the women of their 
own states full suffrage. The story, therefore, of Missouri's 
part in this movement includes both the efforts of Missouri 
women to secure an amendment to the State Constitution 
and Missouri’s share in the passage and the ratification of 
the Federal amendment. 

Missouri women entered this campaign early. They 
have remained almost until the end. One by one they saw 
the states west of their own present the ballot to their women, 
their eastern neighbor give to its women all the franchise 
in the gift of a state legislature, the state upon the southern 
boundary admit its women to the legal primaries. But to 
them came no measure of success. No wonder that there 
came times when they almost believed the dire prophecy 
that Missouri would be the last state in the union to recognize 
its women politically. Yet it was not true. At last their work 
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bore fruit and they proudly beheld Missouri the eleventh 
state to grant Presidential suffrage to its women and the 
eleventh state to ratify the Federal Amendment. 

Many are the reasons why the history of this campaign 
is worthy of a place in the annals of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. This campaign for civil equality has 
been the single issue longest before Missouri men; its final 
victory is an epochal event. Any change in the electorate 
of a democracy may affect the whole structure of its govern- 
ment. The elevation of almost half the population of a 
country from a position of political serfdom to that of equal 
authority, the admission of another sex into party councils 
and its votes into the ballot box, makes possible, at least, 
great changes in both parties and government. 

The tactics by which this cause won its victory must 
challenge the interest of all those who believe that tomorrow 
is built upon today and the type of today’s citizenship de- 
termines the future welfare of our country. For them this 
story of the courage displayed by the Missouri women of 
this generation, their loyalty to their principles, their faith 
in the ultimate outcome in spite of all set-backs, the ability 
with which they planned and the skill with which they ex- 
ecuted their plans, together with the fair and open methods 
they employed, has a special value. To those who believe 
that an acquaintance with the makers of history, as revealed 
in their estimates of themselves, is necessary to the philo- 
sophical writer of history, this autobiography of the Missouri 
Equal Suffrage Association comes as a historical document. 

Most valuable of all is this history of the great campaign 
for political liberty as a practical demonstration of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. In the story of the enactment into law 
of the ideal of the equality of women, presented away back 
in 1842 by a few intrepid women to a public to whom it 
seemed revolutionary, wicked, and designed to ruin home, 
church and state, we have the perfect example of the way 
in which minorities, through the exercise of free speech and 
the courage to stand scorn, become majorities. It is a slow 
and tedious way. As the ideal passes through the period in 
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which it is feared, in which it is ridiculed, courage is needed 
and then infinite patience as it gains a hearing and slowly, 
oh so slowly, gathers the timid, the weak, the slow of thought 
and dim of vision to its standard. Sometimes those with 
the far-seeing vision grow a little bitter at the delay but 
after all, this is a sure and safe way. And when victory 
at last does come and the ideal is woven into the warp and 
woof of that country’s life it is to the people not a halter 
forced upon them, nor yet a torch they are made to carry— 
for a torch may be as great a burden as a hoe if one cares not 
for light or the road ahead—but something they have built 
themselves which they love as all creators love their own 
handiwork. 

Last but far from least this stirring incident in the con- 
stitutional history of Missouri should be interesting to the 
heirs of those who won the heritage; the women who will 
profit from it. They and their daughters’ daughters should 
know the tale of how their political liberty was won. Many 
cf them who have done their part will discover with surprise 
how long the battle had waged before they came upon the 
scene. Here they will see the campaign, as it stretches 
through forty years. They will realize how small and easy 
has been the part of those who celebrate the victory. Count- 
ing their debt, the women who fought and the women who 
received, to those whose sacrifices made this victory possible 
they will resolve by their type of citizenship to repay to the 
uttermost farthing. Yet, as a matter of fact, all these workers, 
past and present, have reaped their own reward, for to have 
had even a tiny part in this great cause, to have been lowest 
among the noble host of women who have dreamed the dream 
of women standing by their men in the making our democracy 
an expression of their common ideals is to have tasted the 
deepest joy that this life can give to the aspiring soul. To 
have worked for the great ideals of human justice and free- 
dom is, to adapt the words of our great leader, Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, to have a spiritual force transforming our 
lives. Each and every one of Missouri’s suffragists should 
be able to echo these words of the same leader—“‘Neither the 
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world nor the cause is indebted to me—but from the depth 
of a full and grateful heart I acknowledge my lasting in- 
debtedness to both.” 


EARLY BEGINNINGS 


BY CHRISTINE ORRICK FORDYCE 
(Mrs. Wm. C. Fordyce. ) 

In the history of the early struggle for woman suffrage 
in Missouri there is nothing so striking as the strength of 
character and intellect that marked the men and women 
who had this movement most at heart. 

The fact that the Civil War was just over, and that the 
ideals of self-sacrifice and noble purpose still existed in the 
hearts of the unusual men and women of that time, counted 
for much. The fight for the unity of the nation and for the 
freedom of the colored race had roused people to fever heat, 
and they were ready to work with fervor for this other cause 
which meant to them the emancipation of another class— 
that of women—from the conventions that kept them from 
self-development and participation in the government. 

An interesting phase of this subject is the peace move- 
ment that seems to have begun at this time. The women 
thought, and doubtless some of the men too, that through 
women’s influence in the state, the horrors of war which 
they had just realized so vividly might be avoided. When 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was in St. Louis in 1872 for one of the 
suffrage conventions, the daily papers of that date gave an 
account of a recent visit she had made to London. There 
she had tried to establish peace societies and had found, 
much to her surprise, that her meetings were crowded, so 
she felt that a nucleus had been formed which would result 
in the calling of a peace congress in the future. She said 
her appeal was to the women, to the mothers whose sons 
had been sacrificed in war, to create a public sentiment that 
would eventually produce a peace congress. 

*Mrs. Fordyce had begun to write a history of suffrage in Missouri before 
she met her untimely death, April 15,1919. She had gathered information from 


data left by her grandmother, Mrs. Beverly Allen, and by Mrs. Rebecca N. 
Hazard. The above is given with slight additions, as she wrote it. 
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It is a matter of history now that women like Julia 
Ward Howe, though side by side with sympathetic, splendid 
men, failed to obtain the right to vote. They were women 
with the courage of their convictions, as everything they did 
proved; for we must not forget that in those days it was no 
pleasant pastime to be a woman suffragist. Most people 
considered it a crime to believe in women’s rights, and those 
brave women who did were hooted and jeered at in the streets. 
Just as Susan B. Anthony fought a legal fight to cast her 
vote in Massachusetts, so did Mrs. Francis Minor in Missouri. 
Mrs. Minor fought for her right to vote under the XIV and 
XV Amendments. Mr. Francis Minor, her husband, was her 
lawyer, and even took the case up to the Supreme Court, 
but to no avail. However, in spite of their failure to gain 
suffrage, their work was fruitful in good results. Their many 
visits to the State Legislature of Missouri resulted in so many 
good laws for the protection of women that recently one man 
was led to say that the women of Missouri were better pro- 
tected than the men. 

Still, even if they could not obtain the right to vote in 
Missouri,indirectly they were responsible for the enfran- 
chisement of the women of Wyoming. Mr. J. A. Campbell, 
during a winter spent in St. Louis, became, through their 
influence, an earnest advocate of woman suffrage, and, when 
he afterward became Governor of Wyoming, he signed the 
bill, which had been passed half in jest, that gave Wyoming 
the distinction of being the first state to have equal suffrage 
for men and women. 

An association for suffrage was formed in St. Louis, 
May 8, 1867. This was the first organization in the world 
having for its sole object the political enfranchisement of women. 
Most of the early woman's rights societies included other 
reforms. The first meeting was held in the directors’ room at 
the Mercantile Library; Mrs. Alfred Clapp in the chair, 
and Mrs. George D. Hall acting as secretary. At the next 
meeting a constitution was adopted and rooms in the Pick- 
wick Theater building were engaged for headquarters. 
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In October of that year many notable persons gathered 
in St. Louis to hold a Woman Suffrage Convention. Susan 
B. Anthony, destined to become one of the greatest forces 
in this great movement, and Julia Ward Howe, already 
famous for her “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and Mary A. 
Livermore, so well known at that time for her efficient ser- 
vices in the Sanitary Department during the Civil War, 
were present. It is recorded that there was a large attendance 
at the opening meeting on the evening of October 7th, and 
strong arguments in favor of woman’s rights were presented 
by Judge Waite of Chicago, E. W. Decker and Miss Phebe 
Cozzins of St. Louis, and Marion Cole of Ohio. 

At the next session, however, the attendance was small 
and the time was taken up reading letters from distinguished 
persons who had sympathized with them and hoped that they 
would obtain equality before the law. A letter was read from 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, heartily approving of the object of 
the convention and expressing gratification that the cause 
was making progress on both sides of the Atlantic. One 
from Wendell Phillips read: “Be sure that my zeal for the 
negro does not exceed that for women. I have worked in 
the cause of woman suffrage for thirty years. I yield to 
none in full conviction, earnest desire, and strenuous, un- 
ceasing effort for woman’s rights. My whole heart is with 
you and I join you in fervent wishes for immediate success 
everywhere.” 

In addressing this meeting Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
said: “I do not care for politics one way or the other. I do 
not know that we owe anything to the Republican or the 
Democratic party. This woman suffrage question is not a 
political party movement but a great moral movement.” 

Miss Lilly Peckham spoke briefly on the influence of 
the ballot on woman’s work and wages, maintaining ‘that the 
proximate cause of woman’s insufficient wages is excessive 
competition in the fields in which women labor; that for an 
increase of wages there must be an increase of employments; 
that it is not now fashionable for women to earn their bread, 
and if they must earn it, they must work in woman’s sphere. 
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The demand for the ballot is not a mere form; it means a 
new theory of her life; it is an assertion of her own indi- 
viduality, her own queenship; an assertion that the whole 
green earth, with its honorable work and pay, is hers.”’ 

At a meeting of suffragists, May 26, 1871, to form an 
organization for St. Louis county, Major Lucien Eaton called 
the meeting to order, and asked judge John M. Krum to 
preside. In his preliminary remarks Judge Krum unquali- 
fiedly endorsed the principle of “votes for women,” and said 
in part: 

“We think, too, that we are secure in the enjoyment of 
life. liberty and the pursuit of happiness because the ballot, 
which is regarded as the safeguard against corruption, wrong 
and oppression, is in the hands of the people. Granted; 
and I concede the great power of the ballot. In a representa- 
tive government it is the great conservative power, and cannot 
be too highly estimated by any people. But the inquiry 
springs up, and it addresses itself to us with irresistible force: 
to whose hands is this power of the ballot entrusted? How 
happens it that only one-half of our adult population have 
the privilege of the ballot? Is it because the excluded por- 
tion are less intelligent, less patriotic, less virtuous, or that 
that they have no interests to guard, no stake in the commu- 
nity? I shall not stop to refute what is implied against our 
countrywomen by the restricted and unjust ballot system 
now in practice. This restriction, in my humble judgment, 
is fundamentally wrong.” 

At this meeting a constitution for the county organiza- 
tion was adopted and permanent officers were elected as fol- 
lows: president, Wayman Crow; vice-presidents, Jas. E. 
Yeatman, Francis Minor, Chas. Luedeking, Albert Todd, 
T. G. C. Davis, Mrs. Alfred Clapp, Mrs. Stephen Ridgley, 
Mrs. A. C. George, Mrs. Giles F. Filley and Mrs. Rose Titt- 
man; secretary, Miss Mary Beedy; treasurer, Mrs. Isaac H. 
Sturgeon. 

A national suffrage convention was held in St. Louis 
November 21, 1872, Lucy Stone presiding. Julia Ward Howe 
was present. A report of the meeting records: ‘The audience 
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was distinguished for its intelligence and respectability, and 
gentility was evident in appearance and bearing. There 
were about an equal number of men and women.” 

At that time Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard of Kirkwood, who 
was prominent in the local suffrage movement, and later was 
president of the American Suffrage Association, received 
many letters from distinguished persons pertaining to this 
convention. Henry Ward Beecher wrote: 

“I should be glad to meet you in St. Louis, and to add 
my testimony to that of the noble band who, after so long 
a conflict for another step in the advance of humanity, seems 
on the eve of seeing their wishes fulfilled.” 

Gerritt Smith wrote at the same time: ‘Let woman be 
of good cheer. She will not have to wait for the ballot much 
longer.” 

J. A. Campbell, the Governor of Wyoming who had 
signed the first bill to enfranchise any group of women in 
the United States, wrote: “There are palpable evidences of 
the growth of your ideas, so plain that all who run may read, 
appreciable to sceptics and believers alike. There are other 
signs of ‘triumph in the air,’ which will occur to you, but 
which I have not time to enumerate, the admission of women 
to the pulpit, to the bar, the jury box, the editorial chair and 
other wider fields of usefulness and honor which have been 
so long virtually closed toher. Courage, then! Your ultimate 
triumph is assured. A work so nobly begun is already more 
than half accomplished.” 

The Unitarian Church of St. Louis, Dr. D. M. Eliot, 
pastor, was the center of much of the advanced thinking of 
that time; and Dr. Nicchols, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, was among the leaders. Mrs. Beverly Allen 
and her three daughters, Mrs. George D. Hall, Mrs. John C. 
Orrick and Mrs. Isaac H. Sturgeon, were members of the 
first organization. Others among the early suffragists were 
Miss Phebe Cozzins, a bright and beautiful woman, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Avery Merriweather. However, Mrs. Virginia L. 
Minor must always be recognized as one of the most pro- 
gressive and courageous in that pioneer band. 
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At the November election of 1872 in St. Louis Mrs. 
Minor offered her vote under the XIV Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution which provides that ‘‘No state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States.” Mr. Francis 
Minor, her husband and an eminent lawyer, believed that this 
amendment entitled women to vote. Nevertheless, her vote 
was refused, and she brought suit against the inspector for 
the purpose of making a test case. After an adverse decision 
by the lower courts, the case was carried to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and argued before that tribunal by Mr. 
Minor. It is not too much to say that no constitutional 
lawyer in the country could have improved upon his argument 
in its array of authority, its keen logic and its impressive 
plea for justice. The decision was delivered March 29, 1875, 
and was adverse. This put an end to the hope of women 
obtaining national suffrage without a new amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. 

From 1870, Missouri women went to the State Legis- 
lature every session petitioning for suffrage. An account 
of one of these ventures, dated March 7, 1870, and entitled 
“Lively Times,” reads as follows: 

“At the House of Representatives tonight an immense 
number of ladies and gentlemen had congregated, and the 
seats were well filled by members. Ladies filled the lobby 
seats and the men stood in the aisles. 

‘*Mr. Davis, of Andrew, one of the silent members, felt 
his spirit move on this subject, and asserted that there was 
nothing in the Bible against woman’s voting in the State of 
Missouri or in the United States. He was opposed to in- 
definite postponement and in favor of submitting the question 
to the people. 

“Mr. Baker, of Schuyler, next advocated the measure 
and opposed indefinite postponement. Mr. Baker is the 
talking kind, and talked exceedingly well in support of the 
suffrage idea. 

“Mr. Leeper, of Wayne, a nice man with very gray hair 
and whiskers of altogether a blacker hue than they presented 
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on Saturday, was in favor of woman, but opposed to giving 
her the ballot because she was woman and his friend. As an 
illustration he said that it was an insult to the rest of the 
hens for one to attempt to crow—crowing belonged to the 
roosters. 

“Mr. Bennett, of Perry, read a paper in support of 
woman’s rights, drawing his conclusions from the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

“Mr. McMichael, of Clinton, also read a paper but it 
was in opposition to woman suffrage. He would prefer 
bearing ‘the ills he had rather than fly to those he knew not 
of.’ 

“Mr. Lawson, of Carter, ancient as to years but of a 
progressive turn of mind, proposed to elevate the political 
arena from the ‘whirlpool of degradation’ by putting into it 
the lantern of woman suffrage. It was the cardina! nope, 
the sheet-anchor of security.” 

Another account of proceedings before the Legislature 
was published in the Woman’s Journal in 1879: It follows: 

“The readers of the Woman’s J«urnal will be interested 
to hear the result of a recent visit of a delegation from the 
Missouri Woman Suffrage Association to the Legislature. 
We knew but one member of the Legislature who favored 
our cause. To this one we sent our memorial. Time was 
when our friend in the Legislature could with difficulty get 
our memorials referred to the proper committees. Motions 
would be made to refer them to the Committee on ‘Swamp 
Lands,’ or to that on ‘Lunatic Asylums,’ but this was referred 
without a word to the Committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, composed of seven members, who voted unanimously 
to give our delegation a hearing whenever we should desire. 

“The afternoon of Thursday the 20th inst., was fixed 
for the purpose. The delegation was received with great 
courtesy by Judge Dryden, chairman of the committee. A 
number of spectators had dropped in, attracted by interest 
or curiosity. 

“Mrs. Hazard first addressed the committee on behalf 
of the delegation. She said: ‘In presenting this petition we 
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beg to assure you that we do so with earnest convictions that 
what we seek is right. Year after year our plea has come up 
before the law-making power of Missouri, with small success 
indeed, but with a persistency that ought to convince our 
countrymen that we are in earnest. Both God and man 
are pledged to aid those who persevere in a good undertaking. 
We are sure, therefore, of final success. Ten years ago we 
came here asking for women in the land of freedom the small 
boon of citizenship. Our request, which was just and reason- 
able, should have been granted then. It is equally just and 
reasonable now, and no time should be lost in making amends 
for the injustice of the long delay.’ 

“Mrs. Hazard also said: ‘To those who view the ques- 
tion from our standpoint, it is surprising that it should be a 
question at all. That American women, taking in the breath 
of freedom from their cradles, proud of their flag, familiar 
with the history and constitution of a government which 
guarantees liberty and equality to all, should desire to par- 
ticipate in the duties and privileges of their government 
seemed almost natural, and that they should be denied these 
privileges is a surprising paradox in the history of American 
history.’ 

“Mrs. A. E. Dickinson followed, stating many objec- 
tions which are commonly offered against the enfranchisement 
of women, and then setting them aside by clear and effective 
argument. She maintained that the influence of woman was 
needed on our State Board of Charities, in our prisons, and 
on our school boards. She spoke of the excellent workings 
of the woman’s prison at Indianapolis. 

“Mrs. H. E. Starrett, in rising to address tlie committee, 
said she never attempted to convince those who were opposed 
to woman suffrage without some hesitation, remembering 
how long she herself had doubted before embracing the 
doctrine. Here Judge Dryden politely interrupted her saying 
he begged that she would not assume that the committee 
were opposed to woman suffrage. She proceeded to show 
the methods by which she had become convinced that woman 
must be a political equal in the higher civilization of all na- 
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tions. Much has been said about immigrant wagons passing 
through Missouri to Kansas. She thought the fact that 
Kansas was dotted with schoolhouses, and that women vote 
on educational matters in that state, might explain the matter. 
This statement was greeted with applause by the spectators. 

“At the conclusion of the hearing Judge Dryden assured 
the ladies that the matter would have the most earnest con- 
sideration of the committee. It was suggested by someone 
present that a bill should be prepared as the committee could 
not act upon a memorial. Three gentlemen from among the 
spectators, all lawyers, came forward and volunteered to 
draft the bill at once. One of them was the son of Judge 
Dryden, a manly young fellow, who said he was not ashamed 
to say he was in favor of woman suffrage. Another, Hon. 
J.C. McGinness, was one of our strongest opponents ten years 
ago. He alluded to his opposition then, and said he had 


changed his mind. The third gentleman, Col. Bland, has. 


long been an advocate of our cause. A somewhat singular 
fact is that each of these gentlemen held a different political 
faith: they represented the Democratic, Republican and 
Greenback parties. 

“The delegation had asked for the use of the Hall of 
Representatives for the evening of the 20th. Mr. Henry T. 
Mudd, who with Judge Dryden had kindly consented to pro- 
cure the favor, assured us that the hall would be tendered 
but we need not expect an audience, as the very best lecturer 
this winter had failed to draw an audience of more than 20 
or 30 people. Judge of our surprise then, upon arriving at 
an early hour, to find the large hall filled. Mrs. Starrett 
delivered her well-known lecture: ‘What shall we do with 
our daughters?’ Mrs. A. E. Dickinson followed with a 
stirring appeal for woman suffrage. Both ladies were re- 
ceived with an appreciation bordering on enthusiasm. 

“After the meeting the members crowded about them 
with kind words and congratulations. The members who had 
aided us said such an audience had not been seen in Jefferson 
City this winter. The next morning our bill, asking for a 
constitutional amendment granting suffrage to the women 
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of Missouri, was offered in the House by a member who we 
were told was a leader of the Democratic party. This gen- 
tleman had been present at the hearing though not a member 
of the committee. He afterward said to me: “Though per- 
haps not altogether converted, I’ll say that the arguments 
are all on your side.’ 

“Some of our friends think the bill will pass. If so, 
we shall rejoice heartily. But in any event we shall remember 
with pleasure this visit to the Missouri Legislature.” 

Of course the bill did not pass. During the forty years 
between 1879 and 1919 suffragists learned to their sorrow 
that senators and representatives, session after session of 
them, particularly enjoyed dashing to the ground any hopes 
for suffrage bills which in their desire to be pleasant as in- 
dividuals they might have raised. Yet, throughout the 
decade that followed 1879, the same faithful band of brave 
pioneers carried their petitions to Jefferson City every odd- 
numbered year. 

On February 8, 9, 1892, an interstate woman suffrage 
convention was held in Kansas City, Mrs. Laura M. Johns, 
president of the Kansas association in the chair. Mrs. Minor 
Mrs. Beverly Allen and Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard were made 
honorary presidents and Mrs. Virginia Hedges was elected 
president. Addresses were given by Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, 
the Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell 
of New York, and Miss Florence Balgarnie of England. A 
club was formed in Kansas City with Mrs. Sarah Chandler 
Coates as president. 

During the next few years the state association co-op- 
erated with other societies in public and legislative work. 
Mrs. Minor passed away in 1894, an irreparable loss to the 
cause of woman suffrage. 

In May, 1895, the Mississippi Valley Congress was called 
at St. Louis under the auspices of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, and various other organizations par- 
ticipated. Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw, president and 
vice-president-at-large of the National Association, stopped 
on their way to California and made addresses. Just before 
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Miss Anthony began her address, seventy-five children, some 
of them colored, passed before her and each laid a rose in 
her lap, in honor of her seventy-five years. 

The preceding spring the National Association had sent 
Mrs. Anna R. Simmons of South Dakota into Missouri to 
lecture for two months and reunite the scattered forces. A 
State Suffrage Convention followed the congress and Mrs. 
Addie M. Johnson was elected president. At its close a 
banquet was given in the Mercantile Club, with Miss Anthony 
as the great guest of honor. A local society of nearly 100 
members was formed in St. Louis. 

On June 15, 16, 1896, the annual convention took place 
in St. Louis with delegates from seventeen clubs. Addresses 
were made by Mrs. Carrie Catt, chairman of the national 
organization committee, Henry B. Blackwell, editor of the 
Woman's Journal, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Colorado, 
and others who were in the city trying to obtain some recog- 
nition for women from the National Republican Convention. 
Miss Ella Harrison was elected president. Public meetings 
were called for November 12, 13, in Kansas City because it 
was then possible to have the presence of Miss Anthony, 
Miss Shaw and Mrs. Catt on their return from the suffrage 
amendment campaign in California. 

In January, 1897, Mrs. Bradford spent three weeks lec- 
turing in the state and the president devoted a month to this 
purpose during the autumn. The annual meeting convened 
in Bethany, Dec. 7-9, Mrs. Johns and Mrs. Hoffman being 
the principal speakers. 

The convention of 1898 was held in St. Joseph, Oct. 
17-19, with Miss Anthony and Mrs. Catt in attendance. 

In the fall of 1899 a series of conferences, planned by the 
national organization committee, was held in twenty counties, 
which was managed by Mrs. Addie M. Johnson and Miss Ella 
Moffatt and addressed by Miss Lena Morrow of Illinois and 
Mrs. Mary Waldo Calkins. These ended with a state con- 
vention in Chillicothe in October. 

In 1900 the annual meeting was held in St. Joseph, and 
in 1901 in Kansas City with sixteen counties represented. 
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But from that time on enthusiasm for equal suffrage was on 
the wane in Missouri. Miss Louise L. Werth and Mrs. 
Alice C. Mulkey were, in the order named, presidents of the 
State Association, but there were no conventions held, and 
the small number of suffragists who remained faithful devoted 
their time to encouraging good legislation. 


““MIpDLE AGEs’’ OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN MIssouRI. 


BY FLORENCE ATKINSON 
(Mrs. Robert Atkinson. ) 


The history of equal suffrage in Missouri may be divided 
into four periods: The Dark Ages, Middle Ages, Renaissance 
and Modern Times. The history of the Dark Ages has 
been written; and, compared with the struggle of the early 
workers to lighten the darkness, the second period is less 
interesting. The situation at first was at least dramatic. 
The women of the Dark Ages were starting a revolution, and 
Missouri dignified their uprising by bitter opposition. When 
the women of the second period entered the field, the tumult 
and the shouting had ceased, and this generation found them- 
selves confronted by that deadliest of attitudes, utter in- 
difference. Equal Suffrage was a dead issue. 

But dark as it looked, there were smouldering embers of 
interest in the hearts of a small group of women who had 
either inherited suffrage ideas from their pioneer mothers 
or who had been born with ideas of their own about the 
principles of the cause. Suddenly there was an awakening 
and the embers began to glow. The fire that had broken out 
in England had reached America, and had spread tar enough 
inland to fan even Missouri embers into a faint flame. 

The suffragists of the second period had no information 
upon which to build. The first society was only a memory, 
and the later women required an entirely new impetus to 
make them attempt to form a second organization. That 
impetus came in 1910 when the great suffragette leader 
Emmelin Pankhurst was making her first tour in America. 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s visit bad one good result if no more, for 
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out of an effort on the part of a few women to bring her to 
this city, the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League was organized. 
By chance, members of the Wednesday Club were deploring 
the fact that Mrs. Pankhurst had not been invited to come 
as far west as St. Louis. They spoke of their great desire 
to hear about the uprising of women in England at first hand, 
and decided to find out if there might be others who shared 
this desire and who would unite with them in trying to give 
the distinguished lecturer a hearing. 

The word “Suffragette” was not even whispered in polite 
society at that time, and it was like throwing a bomb in con- 
servative St. Louis to repeat the new slogan ‘Votes for 
Women!’ Nevertheless, ten brave souls agreed to meet and 
make preparations for the dangerous undertaking. They 
were Mrs. Robert Atkinson, Miss Marie Garesche, Mrs. E. M. 
Grossman, Miss Lillian Hetzell, Miss Jennie A. M. Jones, 
Mrs. D. W. Knefler, Miss Bertha Rombauer, Mrs. Russell, 
Mrs. Florence Wyman Richardson and her daughter, now 
Mrs. Roland Usher. 

The meeting place was in the parlor of Miss Marie 
Garesche, one of the ten, and it is amusing now to recall the 
solemnity of that occasion. The women felt something of the 
responsibility that the historic group in Seneca Falls ex- 
perienced when they made their famous call for the first 
Woman’s Rights Convention. Like conspirators, they knew 
that they must hang together or hang separately. They 
were even startled when they heard a knock at the door; at 
any rate they were relieved when their hostess opened it 
and found only a friend standing there who had come to 
return a borrowed book. The hostess herself could not have 
been very timid for she called out cheerfully ‘“Won’t you 
come in? We are holding a Suffrage meeting!’ The horrified 
visitor backed away from the door exclaiming, “A Suffrage 
meeting! Oh dear me, No/”’ After due consideration it 
was unanimously decided to ask Mrs. Pankhurst to give a 
lecture in St. Louis on a certain date, and lest their courage 
should fail them the venturesome women telegraphed the 
message before they separated. However, sad to relate, 
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after all this bravery the whole undertaking failed. Mrs. 
Pankhurst accepted the invitation, but just as all the ar- 
rangements for her visit were progressing smoothly, she was 
called back to England and was compelled to cancel her en- 
gagement. 

This was a great disappointment, but strange as it may- 
appear, out of this seeming failure grew great results. In 
advertising the lecture the women who had made the attempt 
found that they were not alone in this wish to know more 
about the great woman’s movement that was beginning to 
stir the world, nor were they alone in being friendly to the 
cause. Suffrage sentiment was discovered in unexpected 
places, and it was decided to test the strength of the feeling. 

A call was sent out asking all who were interested in 
equal suffrage to meet on a certain day to consider the ad- 
visability of organizing a society. Fifty women responded 
to the call, and on April 10th, 1910, this number met and united 
in forming the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League, when one 
of the ten charter members, Mrs. Florence Wyman Richard- 
son, was elected president. The League began at once to 
try to increase its membership. The new list was not made 
up entirely of women’s names, for among the first to enroll 
were prominent ministers of different denominations, leading 
lawyers, physicians, and business men of the city. The or- 
ganizers of the club felt that much of their success was due 
to the advice that these men friends of Suffrage had given 
them. The object of the League was stated in the simple 
article of agreement, “To bring together men and women 
who are willing to consider the question of Equal Suffrage 
and by earnest co-operation to secure its establishment.” 
To quiet the fears of any timid souls who might be expecting 
“agitation,” it was clearly explained that the purpose of the 
club was entirely educational. 

Activities were started by bringing prominent suffrage 
speakers to the city who could call out large audiences and 
attract press reports. The list included Miss Ethel Arnold 
and the Honorable and Mrs. Philip Snowden of England, 
Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead of Boston, Prof. Schmidt of Cornell, 
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Prof. Frances Squire Potter of Chicago, and Prof. Earl Barnes 
of Philadelphia, while other woman’s organizations in the city 
gave opportunity to hear Miss Sylvia Pankhurst and Miss 
Agnes Repplier. Later on Mrs. Pankhurst was heard. 
Branch organizations were established in the different public 
library centers of the city, all following the educational lines 
of the parent society, and at the annual meeting held at the 
close of the first year, the League reported a membership 
of 250 men and women, and a record of hard work with good 
results. 

In the meantime, other clubs were being formed in other 
parts of Missouri. Following a lecture by Sylvia Pankhurst, 
Kansas City organized a Suffrage League with seventy 
members and Mrs. Henry Ess for its president. Warrens- 
burg was next in order with a club of fifty members and Miss 
Laura Runyon, president. This club was the means of an 
untold amount of suffrage propaganda through the pupils 
of the State Normal School in Warrensburg. These pupils 
carried suffrage gospel to all parts of the state. A third club 
was formed in Webster Groves with 25 members, when Mrs. 
Lee Rosborough was elected president. Missouri now had 
three clubs, the requisite number for uniting with the Na- 
tional Association. 

In the spring of 1911 a convention of the three clubs was 
called, and the Missouri Equal Suffrage Association was 
formally organized. A constitution was adopted, State 
officers were elected with Mrs. Robert Atkinson of St. Louis 
president. The state was divided into nine districts to cor- 
respond to the districts into which the Missouri Federation 
of Woman’s Clubs was divided. 

The Association was at first little more than a name, 
but that name was at once honored and brought into notice 
by having its vice-president-at-large, Mrs. Bernice Morrison 
Fuller, appointed a delegate to the International Suffrage 
Convention that was to be held in Stockholm the following 
spring. A further recognition of the state organization was 
given when its three delegates, Mrs. Robert Atkinson, Mrs. 
W. W. Boyd and Mrs. John Lowes were sent to the Conven- 
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tion of the National Association that was held in Louisville, 
Kentucky. There was great rejoicing among the members 
of the convention that Missouri had really come into the fold. 

There were many capable and willing speakers in the 
new organization, but lack of funds prevented much traveling 
and state propaganda was largely confined to the distribution 
of literature, correspondence, and the co-operation which 
the press and public libraries could give. As many newspapers 
as possible were secured to use the National Press Bureau 
reports, and this part of the work was for some time under 
the able direction of the state corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
W. W. Boyd. 

After a year of faithful service Mrs. Florence Richardson 
resigned from the office of president of the St. Louis Equal 
Suffrage League and was succeeded by Mrs. David O'Neil. 
A year later a change was made in the state organization. In 
September, 1912, a State Convention was held in Sedalia 
when, upon the resignation of Mrs. Robert Atkinson, Mrs. 
George Gellhorn was elected state president. 

During the three years of this second period of suffrage 
in Missouri, the clubs of the state had exhausted every means 
of attracting attention to the cause. All the great speakers 
had been heard, and in St. Louis plays had been acted, teas 
and other functions had been given, and women old and young 
had made speeches in every public or private place where 
they could find admittance. A Business Woman’s League 
was formed which started business on the very day of its 
birth. It laid siege to a Milliner’s Convention that was 
meeting in St. Louis and supplied the visiting delegates with 
suffrage ideas as well as hats to distribute through all the 
towns of Missouri. St. Louis women held street meetings, 
and once out in the open, they visited the County Fair in 
a body, and made stirring speeches from gaily decorated 
automobiles. 

At the opening of the year 1913, the state had eleven 
clubs, and many were in the act of organizing. Three of the 
clubs were in St. Louis, the others in Kansas City, Warrens- 

burg, Sedalia, Springfield, Clayton, Webster Groves, Joplin, 
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Carthage and St. Joseph; Columbia had two clubs, one of 
which had for its president an ex-president of the State 
University. 

That public opinion had changed was indicated by the 
fact that many organizations such as the Farmers’ Alliance, 
State Teachers’ Association, Prohibitionists and Single Taxers 
were seeking co-operation witi:, and actually working for the 
cause of Equal Suffrage. The ieading papers of St. Louis 
and Kansas City were giving material support with their 
columns of news, editorials and telling cartoons. There 
were also several weekly papers advocating suffrage. 

The most important public recognition came in the form 
of a proposition by the managers of a Merchants and Manu- 
facturers Street Exposition to assist the Suffragists in con- 
ducting a street parade. The proposition was eagerly ac- 
cepted. It was the one thing that the St. Louis women had 
been trying to get strength enough to undertake. The 30th 
of September was the time set for the parade, and all the 
suffrage sympathizers of St. Louis were called on to make it 
a gala day. On this eventful occasion thirty automobiles 
were in line. An auto truck led the procession carrying a 
band playing patriotic airs. Another car followed bearing 
the purple banner of the Missouri Suffrage League which had 
been used in the New York parade. Next in order came 
the reception committee of the merchants, and these men 
were followed by the long line of automobiles filled with 
members of the Suffrage societies. From all the machines 
waved bright yellow pennants, which had on them in big 
black letters the slogan ‘‘Votes for Women!” 

As the procession passed through the down-town streets, 
the crowds on the pavement looked on in respectful silence. 
Occasionally a hat was raised in greeting or handkerchiefs 
were waved from shop windows, but not a jeering word was 
heard. The women who were taking part in the procession 
may have been a trifle disappointed in not being called upon 
to show their courage on the contrary, they seemed to be 
doing only a natural and pleasant thing in thus proclaiming 
their faith to the world. After passing through a number 
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of streets, the parade disbanded. Then came the real event. 
The women left their protecting cars, formed in line and 
actually marched in the middle of the street behind a band. 

The climax of the performance was reached when they 
arrived at the headquarters that had been prepared for them 
on Franklin Avenue. There two or three women mounted 
soap Loxes and made speeches to the crowds that had come 
to see the Fair. To their honor be it stated that six men 
were seen riding with their wives and daughters in the pro- 
cession. While the women were more than gratified at this 
show of interest in the cause for which they were struggling, 
there is one name that will go down in Suffrage history. At 
the very end of the little company one man walked all alone 
closing up the line of march. That man’s name is George 
Blackman. 

The leaders of the Middle Ages of Suffrage history left 
no brilliant record, but they succeeded in carrying out the 
purpose with which they had started. They aroused the 
people of Missouri out of their state of apathy, attracted 
their attention, and to a certain extent educated them in the 
principles of the woman’s cause. Their work was a prepara- 
tion for the generation that was to follow. 

This generation started with the spirit of the Renaissance 
and at once laid their plans for more definite action. They 
decided that the time had come to open a state-wide cam- 
paign, to make an appeal to the legislature to add Missouri 
to the ten other states that had enfranchised their women. 
A finance committee was appointed to raise funds to carry 
on this great undertaking. For this purpose a luncheon was 
given when amid great enthusiasm personal pledges were given. 
totaling one thousand dollars which sum was turned over to 
the treasurer, Mrs. B. B. Graham. Equal Suffrage head- 
quarters were established in the Syndicate Trust Building in 
St. Louis where the campaign manager, Mrs. D. W. Knefler 
with able assistants was in charge. 

That Missouri had really started a campaign was an 
epoch that called for an impressive announcement. This 
announcement was made by what the Clubs called “Suffrage 
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Day.” Fola La Follette was imported for the occasion, and 
this brilliant lecturer opened the program by addressing a 
large evening audience. While she spoke again the following 
day at the Men’s City Club, other local speakers were talking 
between acts at the different theatres of the city. The streets 
were brilliant with pennants, waving from automobiles and 
trucks, teas were given in private houses and public halls, 
and before the day was over St. Louis had learned the latest 
slogan—‘‘Suffrage in Missouri in 1914.” 

The result of this campaign, like the others that followed 
belonged to the fourth period of Equal Suffrage in Missouri. 
That may be called the history of Modern Times, and one 
who helped to make that history will be the historian. 


THE ParT OF THE St. Louis EQUAL SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN 
THE CAMPAIGN FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


BY ALTHEA SOMERVILLE GROSSMAN 
(Mrs. E. M. Grossman. ) 

The St. Louis Suffrage Organization, formed in 1910, 
had grown by 1911 until it had two subsidiary groups, one 
called Crunden Center under the chairmanship of Miss 
Cecilia Razovsky, and one called the Barr Center with Mrs. 
Atlanta Hecker as chairman. Mrs. David N. O’Neil was the 
president of the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League, which held 
monthly meetings at the Cabanne Branch Library to which 
the Crunden Center and Barr Center sent representatives. 

In 1911 the St. Louis Organization, together with what 
suffrage strength existed in the state backed a Constitutional 
Amendment, introduced into the State Legislature of that year. 
This resolution was very carefully drawn, the best legal ser- 
vice existing in the state was given us gratis, but when we 
have acknowledged the strength of this measure, in the eyes 
of the law, we have described all the strength it had. I look 
back in astonishment at our surprise because the measure 
died in the Senate Committee. So far as St. Louis went 
our suffrage league’s membership was so small that in pub- 
lishing our year book we printed our list of members, and it 
was a very short list! The importance of this measure was 
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that it formed, after many sleeping years, the rebirth of polit- 
ical activity to obtain the franchise for Missouri, and fol- 
lowing its failure women began a systematic campaign for 
signers to a petition to the Legislature to submit an amend- 
ment to popular vote under the Initiative and Referendum 
law. In this same year the first suffrage league headquarters 
were opened in St. Louis. The first parade took place during 
this year, and the first street speaking was done. 

Be it said to the credit of the suffrage movement in St. 
Louis, that even in those days of small numbers, it had in 
its membership leaders of the Trade Union movement among 
the women, the leaders of the society debutantes and many 
from all the groups between. Mrs. D. W. Knefler, who was the 
treasurer, and later the executive secretary of the League, 
was president of the St. Louis Woman’s Trade Union League. 
Miss Ann Drew, now Mrs. Herbert Platt, was the president 
of the Junior Equal Suffrage League and was the leader of 
the debutantes of that year. Miss Jessie Lansing Moller 
was the able and eloquent president of the Business Woman’s 
Equal Suffrage League. 

After a great deal of hard work, we secured 6,000 sig- 
natures from St. Louis petitioning the 1913 General Assembly 
to submit to the voters of the state the question of the polit- 
ical enfranchisement of women. We did not think that we 
were strong enough to ask the Legislature to enact a suffrage 
law, but we did think that a petition signed by a large number 
of their constituents simply asking them to submit to the 
voters of the state the question of political enfranchisement 
of women might pass. We wrote to the members of the Legis- 
lature telling them that their support of this resolution 
would not mean that they favored suffrage or would it bind 
them in any fashion to vote for the same at the general elec- 
tion in 1914. Following this letter we received a few favor- 
able replies, but most of the politicians in those days would 
answer, saying that the matter would receive their consider- 
ation, or more commonly still, they would not answer at all. 
Nevertheless 6,000 names from St. Louis and 14,000 all 
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together from the state seemed like an over-powering number 
of names to use and we were certain of favorable action. 

During the second week of the session the resolution was 
introduced in the House by Mr. Roney of Jasper county, and 
in the Senate by Senator Craig of Nodaway. It was, of 
course, referred to the respective House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Constitutional Amendments and a joint hearing 
for both House and Senate Committees was set for February 
6th. An unbelievable number of women from all over the 
state appeared before these committees. The result was a 
unanimous and enthusiastic report from the Senate Com- 
mittee and just one vote against a favorable report from 
the House Committee. Only a week later this resolution 
was engrossed in both houses. In the Senate there were five 
dissenting votes, in the House the “‘ayes’’ were overwhelming. 
According to regular routine the suffrage measure was now 
ready to be passed or killed. For about a month the suffrage 
resolution rested quietly, moving a little closer to the top of 
the calendar each day. Then on the 13th of March the 
motion was made that the Senate reconsider its action of 
weeks before in endorsing the suffrage resolution. This 
motion carried. It was then moved that the resolution be 
sent back to the Committee. There was then only one week 
of the Legislative session left. Those of us who were in 
Jefferson City returned home a sadder, but wiser crowd. 

Immediately after our defeat the suffragist exhibited a 
trait of character that has remained by them all these years 
and instead of maligning our enemies we gathered together 
around our St. Louis president, Mrs. David N. O’ Neil, and our 
state president, Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, outside the 
Senate Chamber and made immediate plans for collecting 
23,000 names on Initiative petitions to submit to the people 
in 1914 the question of woman suffrage. 

During that summer of 1913 a good deal of work was 
done in St. Louis, the newspapers for the first time giving us 
regular space and, although suffrage press work often had to 
be camouflaged and sandwiched in between recipes and fash- 
ions, nevertheless, through constant efforts of Miss Clara 
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Somerville, the question of suffrage in general and our Ini- 
tiative Petitions in particular were kept before the public. 

In October of that fall Mrs. John Livingston Lowes was 
elected president of the St. Louis Equal Suffrage League. 
Mrs. O’Neil had given up the presidency from sheer exhaus- 
tion and by January of 1914 Mrs. Lowes had impaired her 
health and asked for a leave of absence from the duties of 
president. At the time of Mrs. Lowes’ election as president, 
Miss Florence Wyman Richardson, now Mrs. Roland Usher, 
was elected secretary and Mrs. Geo. Gellhorn held her ac- 
customed position as chairman of finance. 

One of the very most difficult tasks that we had was to 
secure sufficient funds to keep our organization alive. The 
minutes of October 9th, 1913, show a report by the treasurer, 
Miss Leona Robinson, now Mrs. Herbert Morgan, of a balance 
of $1.26. The dues in those days were 50c and yet much 
more than 50c worth of energy was spent in collecting each 
membership fee. Beside the question of money raising, we 
were then discussing at each meeting reports of progress in 
different Congressional Districts of the state and often Mrs. 
Walter McNab Miller would be in the city and would give 
us her reports of the constantly increasing suffrage sentiment 
over the state. It was about this time that we had our first 
suffrage booth at a show, at the ‘Made in St. Louis Show” 
at the Coliseum, and we were vastly pleased to be recog- 
nized as an element of the public life of the city. 

Our down-town office work was mostly done by volun- 
teers. We discussed often whether or not we could afford 
one-half time of a stenographer. On October 27th, 1913, 
the treasurer’s report showed a balance of 6c and a motion 
made by Mrs. E. W. Stix at that same meeting ran to the 
effect that “‘we accept Mr. O’Dell’s offer to speak and get a 
hall for nothing.’”’ By December of that year we had gathered 
6,000 names and the subject constantly up for discussion was 
whether or not we should ally ourselves with either of the 
political parties. Several of our hardest working members 
left the organization when it was decided that we would 
adopt a non-partisan policy. 
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Early in 1914 there began to be serious discussion as to 
whether or not we were ready for ward and precinct organi- 
zation. During this period we grew very rapidly. The reports 
of the treasurer showed a much bigger income than formerly 
and an equally unusual outgo and a deficit for the first time 
in our history. Another material indication of our increasing 
size was found in the fact that in February of that year we 
took up to the Secretary of State at Jefferson City from St. 
Louis, petitions signed by 10,000 St. Louisans in the needed 
district apportionment. Only 8,000 names were necessary, 
but with great labor we had secured 2,000 additional. From 
then on until the vote on November 3rd we campaigned for 
“Suffrage for Missouri in 1914.” In the spring of that year 
the Times newspaper gave us a special edition entirely de- 
voted to suffrage news and propaganda. All of us worked 
hard for that edition. 

At the same time there was a great deal of work being 
done by the National Suffrage Organization toward the pas- 
sage of the Susan B. Anthony Amendment. May 2nd was 
set as National Suffrage Day and 1,000 cities and towns 
over the United States passed a resolution to be sent to 
President Wilson and Congress to pass the Federal Amend- 
ment. We had a big parade with speeches at the four corners 
of the Court House, and in front of the Jefferson Memorial. 
Mrs. W. W. Boyd, Jr., was the manager of this celebration, 
and for the first time moving pictures were made of the 
suffragists. A little later on in that same year Inez Mil- 
holland Boissevain, the ‘Suffrage Beauty,” who later gave up 
her life to the cause came to St. Louis and made street speeches 
and had an Odeon meeting—from which we derived a profit— 
to help us in our campaign. 

We were being constantly urged on by Mrs. Wm. C. 
Fordyce to make every effort to organize St. Louis on a ward 
and precinct basis and a list of the ward chairmen for that 
June shows what Mrs. Fordyce’s hard work had accomplished. 
We were beginning to make progress. One fine indication of 
our progress was the formation of a Men’s League that fall, 
and also the fact that the National Association thought that 
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we were sufficiently important to spare to St. Louis and Mis- 
souri for three days the wonderful eloquence of Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw. By the month previous to the election we 
had gathered sufficient money and strength to open ground 
headquarters which were located on the southeast corner of 
8th and Locust streets. We tacked across the windows of 
our headquarters big yellow streamers having printed on them 
in bold black letters the command “Vote for Constitutional 
Amendment No. 13.’’ Ours looked like a very busy place 
with Miss Charlotte Rumbold, director of publicity depart- 
ment, Miss Genevieve Tierney, assisted by Mrs. R. L. San- 
ford, in charge of the business end of the campaign, and Mrs. 
Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing in charge of the speakers’ bureau. 
This was in the early days of the European war and in order 
to prevent a slump in the cotton market the slogan of “Buy 
a Bale’ was adopted, and we suffragists as always taking 
advantage of our opportunity, bought a bale and used it 
to speak from in front of our headquarters. 

Then on November 3rd came the vote at the polls when 
the suffrage amendment in common with all the rest of the 
amendments before the people went down to defeat. 

Less than two weeks afterwards the St. Louis Equal 
Suffrage League held a business meeting at which, instead 
of bemoaning our fate, we rejoiced at the large results we had 
obtained from the small expenditure of money and super- 
human expenditure of energy. The first part of the question 
of ‘Shall we goon and how?” was answered by an unanimous 
“yes.” The second part produced discussion with this result, 
determination to keep the organization alive and to promote 
to the utmost ward organization before another campaign. 
We determined further to put the work on a paying basis in 
place of begging funds, and seriously discussed the establish- 
ment of alunch-room. In spite of our courage, suffrage reached 
very low ebb in December of 1914. The office was closed 
and our files were stored at the home of Mrs. R. L. Sandford. 
But the persistent idea of Mrs. Fordyce that ward and pre- 
cinct organization must go on gained ground. We heard of 
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“Flying Squadrons” being used elsewhere and we tried that 
plan. We would gather together at some meeting place a 
number of ardent suffrage workers, sometimes in automobiles 
sometimes on foot, and we would drive or walk off in groups 
to cover by house-to-house canvass a certain territory. We 
did not have strength enough just to use the suffragists in their 
own neighborhoods, and so adopted this scheme of importing 
workers into certain districts. 

As the belief became fixed that a membership from all 
parts of the city was necessary to success, there grew up 
naturally the plan to reorganize the League along political 
lines. So in the spring of 1916 the Board of Governors was 
abolished, and, in its place, there was elected a City Central 
Committee of twenty-eight and a few others who were chair- 
men of standing committees appointed by the chair. At the 
time of this reorganization Mrs. Wm. C. Fordyce was unan- 
imously elected chairman. 

Still greater suffrage activity grew up with the prospect 
of the meeting of the Democratic National Convention in 
St. Louis in June, 1916, and with the plan of the National 
Suffrage Association to try to get a suffrage plank into the 
National Democratic platform. Many very clever schemes 
to impress the Democratic delegates were thought of and 
carried out. A huge demonstration, called the Golden Lane, 
was staged along ten blocks of Locust Street between the Jef- 
ferson Hotel and the Coliseum from 10 A. M. till noon on 
June 14th, the opening day of the Democratic Convention. 
For weeks, and even months before, the suffragists enlisted 
recruits for this ‘““Walkless, talkless parade.’ ‘‘One woman 
in line is worth ten petitions in the waste-basket,’’ was one 
plea. And there were about 7,000 women in line, all holding 
yellow parasols and in white dresses with yellow streamers 
or sashes for decoration. The line was double, the front 
row sitting, the back row standing, and an exchange of po- 
sitions prevented over-fatigue. To quote from a poem ap- 
pearing in the press the next morning: 
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“Citizen and Democrat 

Marching down the Golden Lane, 
Marching out to nominate 
Wilson for a candidate. 

How the Democrats did hate 
Marching down the Golden Lane. 


“Silence! My, but it did talk 
Marching down the Golden Lane. 
Fast the delegates did walk, 
Marching down the Golden Lane! 
But they couldn’t get away 

From the ‘‘Women’s Votes” display. 


They’ll all recall for many a day 
Marching down the Golden Lane.” 


Another appeal to the Democrats was made from the 
steps of the old Art Museum, 18th and Locust streets. A 
striking tableau, called “Up to Liberty” was staged there 
continuously for two impressive hours. Miss Virginia 
Stevenson managed this tableau, and it was beautiful and 
impressive to a degree. Under a canopy of gold cloth there 
stood at the top of the steps “Liberty,” posed by Mrs. David 
N. O’Neil. Ranged about her were thirteen women dressed 
in white representing the twelve enfranchised states and 
Alaska. Farther down the steps were the states in which 
only partial franchise had been granted, impersonated by 
women dressed in gray. And manacled figures in black 
representing the states in which women were wholly un- 
enfranchised, extended their chained arms in supplication 
to Liberty, As the Democratic delegates passed by these 
women would shake the golden chains on their arms out- 
stretched to “Liberty.” That same night there was street 
speaking for two hours on about every prominent down- 
town corner. They were wonderfully enthusiastic crowds 
and wonderfully enthusiastic speakers. 

The result? 

A suffrage plank—but so general and vague and non- 
committal that no one of the ardent, clear-headed women 
thought that it really promised anything. 
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The next year, 1917, the suffragists had introduced in 
the Legislature a bill to grant Presidential suffrage to the 
women of Missouri. Again success in the House was gained 
only to be followed by defeat in the Senate. Two special 
incidents of that year were the speech of Mrs. Wm. C. For- 
dyce, our St. Louis president, at the Legislature, and the 
song “Old Black Mo.” that sprang from the ashes of our 
defeat into great popularity. Mrs. Fordyce said in part: 

“Gentlemen, fifty years ago my grandmother came before 
the Missouri Legislature and asked for the enfranchisement 
of women; twenty-five years ago my mother came to make the 
same request; tonight I am asking for the ballot for women. 
Are you going to make it necessary for my daughter to appear 
in her turn?” 


The song ran: 


Oupv Buack Mo. 





(WITH APOLOGIES TO THE SHADE OF STEPHENS FOSTER.) 


Dark are the days, tho’ they hadn’t ought to be, 
Suffrage is coming and coming rapidly; 

The map is growin’ white, the East begins to glow, 
But on this map we still are seeing Old Black Mo. 


Chorus: 
It’s coming! It’s coming! See how the white spots grow! 
We hear our happy sisters calling Old Black Mo. 


That’s why we weep and our hearts are full of pain. 
Cold-hearted politicians have knocked us out again. 
The Federal Amendment is so infernal slow 

And on the map we still are seeing Old Black Mo. 


Chorus: 
It’s coming! etc. 


When two years pass, once more we’ll try it on. 
Some who opposed us will certainly be gone. 

We'll be good and ready and then perhaps we’ll show 
A spot of white instead of Old Black Mo. 


Chorus: 
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Then in April came the United States entrance into the 
world war. At a business meeting held April 10, the League 
passed this resolution: ‘That the St. Louis Equal Suffrage 
League offer its services to the Federal Food Board to assist 
in every way the regulation of the retail prices of food.” 
Before sending off to Washington this telegram telling of 
our desire to co-operate, there was discussion as to what was 
this Federal Food Board and how should we address our tele- 
gram. One member remembered newspaper mention of a 
Mr. Hoover—whose name had not yet become famous— 
and off went our telegram to him. 

On April 22, 1917, Mrs. Ernest W. Stix was elected 
chairman, and her task was the extremely difficult one of 
keeping alive the suffrage organization in spite of the general 
feeling that one should forget everything except the war. 
We were confirmed in our position that the enfranchisement 
of women was part of the fundamental principle of democracy, 
and that to fight consistently for democracy abroad, we must 
fight for it at home. We were confirmed in this tenet by the 
declaration for woman suffrage by England, Canada and 
Russia, and in the United States by the enfranchisement of 
women in New York, the state greatest in population, and 
in Texas, the state greatest in area. 

The St. Louis League’s Year Book for 1917-1918 lists 
first the activities of the League, ‘For the Passage of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment,”’ and then there follows another 
list headed “Other War Work and Government Service.” 
This second list makes evident the leading part in all war work 
that was taken by the Suffrage organization; briefly and in 
part: Large assistance in Liberty Loan drives; sales of War 
Savings Stamps; service and gift of coffee-service-machine 
to Soldiers and Sailors Club; maintenance ot Red Cross and 
Knitting Units; volunteer stenographic service for the 14th 
District Exemption Board; funds raised for Women’s Over- 
seas Hospital; and great assistance through our ward or- 
ganizations in food conservation work. 

Moreover, the energy of the suffrage workers, aside from 
their participation in direct war work, was largely expended 
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in urging in every possible way the passage of the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment. This policy of working for federal 
instead of state suffrage was instituted by the National 
Suffrage Association. To this end we accomplished: 

1. A symposium on the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
by leading lawyers, business and labor men, educators, 
editors and clergymen from all over the state, published in 
book form and distributed broadcast. 

2. Nov. 16, Federal Amendment Day—calls made by 
six women from each ward on their respective congressmen 
to urge them to vote for the amendment. 

3. Federal Amendment petitions containing names of 
7,000 women presented to the St. Louis delegation in Wash- 
ington. 

4. Numerous letters from prominent men sent to Wash- 
ington delegation, urging passage of the amendment. 

5. Endorsement of the amendment secured from the 
Republican National Committee, meeting in St. Louis. 

These and other accomplishments perhaps did much to 
bring about the Missouri vote on the amendment: The 
House, January 10th, 14 ayes, 1 no. 

One more action taken by the League intended to assist 
in the securing of Federal Suffrage was our protest, in common 
with the protest of other organizations, against the picketing 
of the White House by the members of the Congressional 
Union—the United States Militant Suffragists. 

Of a less “‘suffragistic’” nature but nevertheless of as- 
sistance in the growth of suffrage sentiment, the League, as 
was always its practice, shared prominently in much civic 
work affecting women and children. Important activities 
of this nature were the sending of letters of protest to St. 
Louis Congressmen when the repeal of the Federal Child 
Labor Law was threatened as a war emergency; investigation 
of the high cost of milk measures to relieve the crises; reor- 
ganization of the police women system; protest against the 
employment of young girls in messenger service by tele- 
graph companies; and an appeal to the Board of Estimate 
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and Apportionment to increase appropriations for public 
health work. 

Of note especially during this year of 1917-1918 was the 
formation of a Men’s Advisory Committee, composed of 147 
well known St. Louisans organized under the sponsorship of 
the following: Messrs. Jackson Johnson, N. A. McMillan, 
Ernest W. Stix, Joseph Woracek, Edward F. Goltra, E. M. 
Grossman, Benjamin Gratz, and J. L. Babler; and a Teachers’ 
Division, going well into the hundreds in its membership. 

During this year, too, was formed the Joint Conference 
of Suffrage Leagues of St. Louis, composed of four delegates 
from the Business Women’s Suffrage League, four from the 
Wage Earners’ Suffrage League, and four from the Equal 
Suffrage League, which met twice a month. The appoint- 
ment of Mrs. David N. O'Neil, member of the League’s 
City Central Committee, as representative on the Women’s 
Advisory Committee of the National Democratic Committee 
showed the growing interest in us that political organizations 
were acquiring. The membership of the League by the end 
of 1918 had grown to 8,086. The executive secretary, Mrs. 
Lucille B. Lowenstein, did superhuman work to achieve 
these results. Most wonderful of all, and thanks to Mrs. 
Ernest W. Stix’s efforts, a complete budget for the year was 
raised. 

Before the end of 1918 Mrs. Stix was forced by illness to 
resign and Mrs. Lowenstein left the office of executive secre- 
tary to work in that capacity on the Missouri Children’s 
Code Commission. Mrs. George Gellhorn, most prominently 
identified with suffrage hard work in the state and city for 
a decade, was elected chairman. Mrs. Frederic Blaine 
Clarke, who combined the rare qualifications of organizing 
ability, eloquence as a speaker, and skill as a publicity 
woman, became executive secretary. 

Because everything was so well organized in the St. 
Louis League, it could extend to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association an invitation to hold its con- 
vention in St. Louis. 
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This unprecedented convention was held March 23-29, 
inclusive, 1919, at the Statler Hotel with two great overflow 
evening mass meetings at the Odeon. It was the most con- 
structive and widely handled suffrage propaganda ever ac- 
complished in St. Louis. It was said by Mrs. Catt “to be 
the best convention ever held anywhere,’’ and delegates 
from all over the United States took back to their homes the 
story of the efficiency and cordiality of St. Louis. A large 
local group of women worked indefatigably for weeks before- 
hand for the success of the great undertaking, but to Mrs. 
George Gellhorn must go the honor of planning and directing 
this force. 

The high points of the convention were: the powerful 
address of the National President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, “The Nation Calls,” and ‘The Inquiry Dinner,’ when 
1,200 people were seated in the ballroom of the Statler Hotel, 
and brilliant women responded to toasts under the general 
caption: “What is the Matter with U. S.?”” One averred 
that “the women wanted it;” another that “‘the men wanted 
it;” still others that “Congress wanted it;’”’ that ‘the legis- 
latures wanted it; that “the press wanted it;’’ and finally 
came the answer when Mrs. Henrietta Livermore of New 
York explained that the trouble was with the recalcitrant 
senators who had voted down the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. 

A most interesting feature of this convention was the 
Jubilee anniversary, ‘““Then and Now—1869-1919,” and the 
presentation to the convention of the descendants of the 
original St. Louis suffragists. The crowning achievement 
was the formation of a League of Women Voters and adop- 
tion by the convention of Mrs. Catt’s Ten Points, which were: 

1. Compulsory education for all children between the 
ages of 6 and 16, with school attendance provided for nine 
months of each year. 

2. Education of illiterate adults in common school sub- 
jects and English by extension courses in the public schools. 
3. Stricter provisions for naturalization, the character 
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of which must be determined by co-operation with other 
organizations. 

4. Votes for women to be given only to those who are 
naturalized in their own person or through the naturalization 
of their father, mother or husband after a residence of five 
years in this country. 

5. Naturalization for married women shall be based on 
their own qualifications. 

6. English to be the language of all public and private 
schools teaching general subjects. 

7. Compulsory publication of lessons in citizenship in 
foreign language newspapers. 

8. An oath of allegiance to the United States as quali- 
fication of the vote for all citizens, native and foreign born. 

9. Schools of citizenship to be ‘established in every 
rural school district and city ward in conjunction with the 
public schools. 

10. An educational qualification for every voter in the 
United States after a definite date to be determined. 

As during 1917-18, much work continued to be done 
when 1919 came along for the passage of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. The suffragists began on a candidate as soon 
as he had filed for the primaries and they did not stop until 
they had pledged the successful candidates to vote for the 
Federal Amendment. If a candidate did not pledge easily 
he was gradually placed in a position where an exact self- 
written statement of his position was in the League’s files. 
Both the Democratic and Republican state conventions were 
induced by suffrage delegations, with strong St. Louis League 
representation, to incorporate in their platforms satisfactory 
suffrage planks. On the two primary days, women from the 
League covered most of the precinct polling places in the 
city and secured many thousand signatures petitioning the 
State Legislature to ratify the Federal Amendment. When 
it became apparent that its often repeated, almost unbeliev- 
able defeat was impending in the Senate, plans were made 
for the introduction in the Fiftieth Missouri Assembly of a 
Presidential Suffrage Bill. The story of the final passage of 
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this bill, and the story of the special session of the Legis- 
lature, held July 2, will follow by another narrator. 

Before leaving the field clear for the political activities, 
it must be said that in spite of the tremendous amount of 
work involved in being hostesses to a national convention, 
in passing a Presidential Suffrage Bill, and in obtaining an 
extra session of the Legislature, reconstruction work continued 
to be done without stint. Very, very often the ward chair- 
men of the war and reconstruction organizations were our 
suffrage ward chairmen, taking on additional chairmanships 
as the call came. Preparation for citizenship was continued 
by participation in many lines of civic work. The greatest 
single contribution made in preparation for citizenship was 
the publication by Miss Mary E. Buckley, long the mentor 
of the League, of a book: “An Aid to the Woman Voter in 
Missouri,”” a complete guide to the woman—or man—who 
wishes to use the franchise intelligently. The suffragists 
practiced preparedness and had this manual ready to sell at 
15c a copy to enfranchised Missouri women sixty seconds 
after their enfranchisement was granted. In a larger sense 
the women are following the doctrine of preparedness and 
through the League of Women Voters are equipping women 
to secure their political desires. 


THE PART OF THE Kansas City EQuaL SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 
IN THE CAMPAIGN FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
BY MRS. THOMAS McBRIDE 

The first woman suffrage association in Kansas City 
was formed at the Congregational Church, at Second and 
McGee, in 1892, with Mrs. Kersey Coates as president. The 
name of the association was the Equal Suffrage Association 
of Kansas City. The meetings were held monthly. The 
association did efficient work in assisting to improve the condi- 
tion of the indigent poor and insane in our county and state. 
It also aided in securing a police matron, and in defeating 
the Social Evil Bill. 

Mrs. Coates served two years as president of the Asso- 
ciation. In 1894 Mrs. Frances Jenkins was chosen president 
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and Mrs. Emma Jenkins, secretary. These officers served 
for two years. Mrs. G. B. Longan was elected president in 
the fall of 1896 and re-elected in 1897. During this period 
Mrs. Kathryn Lutz was recording secretary and Miss Almira 
Hays, corresponding secretary. 

In March, 1897, it was decided to study citizenship 
and, with Miss Hays as teacher, the following books were 
studied: Mill, “Subjection of Women;” Fick, ‘Civil Gov- 
ernment;”’ and Swift, ‘Solution of American Questions.” 

Mrs. M. P. Coleman was elected to succeed Mrs. Longan, 
and as she moved from the city the activities lapsed in her 
absence. 

It was not until 1910, however, that there developed a 
general movement for suffrage. In the early fall of 1910 
the D. A. R. chapters had as their guest Miss Elizabeth 
Pankhurst of England. Following her address the suffragists 
were again alert to begin work. 

On Saturday, February 4, 1911, Mrs. H. B. Leavens, 
Dr. Dora Greene and Miss Helen Osborne called a meeting 
at the Y. W. C. A. More than a hundred and seventy-five 
women were present, all but three of whom gave their names 
for membership in the new organization. Mrs. G. B. Longan, 
Dr. Dora Greene and Mrs. Henry N. Ess were named a 
committee to draft the constitution. On February 24, 1911, 
the new organization met and elected Mrs. Henry N. Ess, 
president; Miss Helen Osborn, secretary, and Mrs. Clara 
Cramer Leavens, treasurer. The name of the organization 
was the Kansas City Woman Suffrage Association. 

As time passed other groups organized, and much ac- 
tivity was developed. In the early fall of 1912 an Emerson 
Class on the south side had a speaker, Mr. Earl Barnes, who 
fired an awakening gun on the Woman’s movement. It was 
as effective as it was sudden and unexpected. Later Cora 
G. Lewis, a member of the Educational Commission of Kan- 
sas, and a close friend of Mrs. Leavens’, gave a most interest- 
ing and persuasive talk to the club. With her assistance, 
the South Side Equal Suffrage League was formed. Més. 
Cora Cramer Leavens was elected president and Cora Best 
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Jewell, secretary. The Men’s League for Equal Suffrage 
was also formed to lend its support to the local and national 
leaders. Dr. D. J. Haff was chosen president and David 
Proctor, secretary. The Kansas City Woman’s League was 
formed in 1914 to aid the Missouri Suffrage Association in 
having an amendment for woman suffrage placed on the 
ticket at the coming election by means of initiative petitions. 
Miss Annette Moore was president. 

On November 17, 1914 the equal suffrage leagues of 
Kansas City met at the Y. W. C. A. to form an organization 
to work for the initiative petitions for a suffrage amendment 
and to work for the passage of the amendment if placed on 
the ballot. Mrs. G. B. Longan called the meeting to order 
and Mrs. Henry N. Ess was elected temporary chairman. 
A committee composed of Miss Ann Gilday, Mrs. T. F. Eng- 
lish and Mrs. Elizabeth Platt, was named to draft a consti- 
tution. On November 24th the constitution was adopted. 
The following officers were elected: Mrs. Henry N. Ess, 
president; Mrs. Raph Swafford and Mrs. Murat Boyle, vice- 
presidents; Mrs. A. Y. Persinger, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Nettie Huff, corresponding secretary; Mrs. George Curtis, 
treasurer; Mrs. Milton Payne, auditor. The association was 
called the Central Suffrage Association. In 1915 the Central 
Suffrage Association, under the leadership of Gladys Nathan, 
Mrs. J. J. Riley and Mrs. S. E. Pendegrass conducted a suc- 
cessful campaign for funds at three different theatres. An 
excursion to Leavenworth was also a feature. 

In November, 1915, Mrs. Ess was re-elected president; 
Mrs. Mazie Jones Ragan and Mrs. J. J. Riley, vice-presidents; 
Mrs. Dean Smith, recording secretary; Mrs. George Collins, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. George Curtis, treasurer; Mrs. 
Payne, auditor. Mrs. Edwin Knapp was the chairman of 
initiative petitions. Mrs. Knapp and Mrs. Mazie Jones 
Reagan published a suffrage edition of the Kansas City Post. 
A Research and Filing Bureau was established with Mrs. 
L. T. Herndon as chairman. Clippings, magazines and 
papers were kept at headquarters for reference and informa- 
tion. Miss Almira Hays presented the early history of Kansas 
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City in suffrage to the Bureau. In March a banquet was 
given to L. G. A. Capleyat for his faithful and efficient work 
in securing one thousand signatures for the suffrage initiative 
petition. Among the speakers were Mr. Allen P. Prewitt of 
Independence; Mr. Frank Wilkerson, Mr. Copley and Mr. 
Walter Jobe. 

In 1916 a lecture was given by Edward Howard Griggs 
at the Grand Avenue Temple. The fall campaign of that 
year was opened by a picnic at Fairmount Park in charge 
of Mrs. J. J. Riley. The function was well advertised. 
Handbills were distributed everywhere over the county and 
were posted in street cars. The first feature was a parade 
by women representing the full suffrage states—at that time 
twelve in number. Mrs. George Davis came last in line, 
dressed in black to represent Missouri. After the parade 
the president and the twelve representatives were taken to 
a platform and as each was presented, gave a short account 
of the history of suffrage in her respective state. Mrs. 
George W. Davis gave an original poem upon the status of 
women in Missouri. A city suffrage committee was named 
at this time of which Mrs. John R. Leighty was chairman. 
Mrs. Leighty was also the state president at this time. 

Suffrage headquarters were established at the Grand 
Avenue Temple where each day a speaker’s program was 
conducted and suffrage literature kept on file. The 1916 
campaign to place the Missouri Suffrage Amendment in the 
state constitution was carried by Jackson county. A speak- 
er’s bureau was one of the features of the suffrage work. 
Miss Margaret DeWitt opened a school to train women to 
speak effectively. The school opened with ten and closed 
with sixty-five members.* 

In November, 1917, Missouri organized her suffrage 
forces for petition work to prepare for the ratification of the 
federal suffrage amendment when it should be passed by Con- 


*The Seventh Ward Suffrage club was an important factor in that section 
of thecity. It was organized by Mrs. Theodore William Schaefer. Mrs. J. A. 
Wright was chairman at one time during the illness of Dr. Schaefer. The ward 
was polled on not only the suffrage amendment but on the prohibition amend- 
ments. 
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gress. A chairman was elected for each congressional district 
and each county. In Kansas City, where the county and 
congressional district are one, the chairman selected was 
over all the work. Mrs. J. B. White was named chairman; 
Mrs. George Hoxie Moffet, chairman at large; Mrs. Hugh 
Ward, vice-president; Mrs. O. P. Mossman, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Jules Rosenberger, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. Thomas McBride, executive secretary; Mrs. E. R. 
Weeks, chairman of registration and Miss Alice Hurley, 
treasurer.** The wards were organized, and the two hun- 
dred and forty-eight precincts, sixteen small towns, and forty 
community groups in the townships, were visited to prepare 
the workers and the community for effective results. These 
visits were supplemented by letters and literature. More 
than a thousand letters were written to individuals to enlist 
their influence for congressional action. 

In June, 1918, the committee voted to become a per- 
manent organization with the same officers as those named 
to direct the committee. The name chosen was the Jackson 
County Suffrage Association. The purpose was to secure 
our quota of names on petitions and to do educational work 
to prepare for citizenship. Mayor Cowgill declared August 
6-8 Suffrage Amendment Days. The drive resulted in 
47,382 names on the women’s petition and 12,583 names on 
that of the men’s. 

An advisory committee of men aided materially in our 
financial problems. Dr. D. J. Haff was chairman of the com- 
mittee of one hundred men, and Mr. J. W. Perry was chair- 
man of the local finance committee. The State Association 
apportioned three thousand dollars for Kansas City to con- 


**The township chairmen were as follows: Mrs. John Paxton of Blue 
township, Mrs. J. H. Wallace of Vanburen township, Mrs. Ben Yankee of 
Prairie township, Mrs. C. W. McIntire of Brooking township, Mrs. Chase Hen- 
thorn of Fort Osage township, and Mrs. B. F. Brainard of Washington township. 

Other leaders in the work were Mrs. Sarah Greene, Mrs. Fanny Taylor, 
Miss Zerlin Reefer, Miss Emma Shelton, Mrs. Ross Latshaw, Miss Maud 
Meyers, Mrs. Henry Cohen, Mrs. F. C. Edwards, Mrs. Edwin R. Weeks, Mrs. 
A. L. Brunner, Mrs. Julius Erickson, Mrs. E. J. Corpenny, Mrs. Theodore 
William Schaefer, Mrs. Alexander Schaefer, Mrs. Edith Greene, Mrs. Sarah 
Pendegrass and Mrs. James Peterson. 
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tribute to state work and this was sent almost a month before 
the final payment was due. 

Miss Josephine Casey and Miss Marie Ames were here 
from national headquarters to lend advice in perfecting work. 
Mrs. Beatrice Forbes-Robertson Hale spoke on the political 
recognition which had been granted to the women in the allied 
countries. In July Miss Myra Edgerly, the famous portrait 
painter, addressed the members of the association. In De- 
cember, 1918, Mrs. Katrina Ely Tiffany, chairman of Manhat- 
ten Borough in New York, spoke at a mass meeting at the 
Grand Avenue Temple on “Reconstruction After the War.” 
Mrs. Tiffany also spoke to the guests at a dinner at the Muhle- 
bach upon the subject ‘“‘Suffragists in the War Work.” In 
February Miss Helen Fraser, the only woman member of the 
Treasury Department in England at the outbreak of the war, 
addressed the members of the Jackson County Suffrage As- 
sociation and their friends at a luncheon at the Muehlbach. 
Five hundred women were present. 

In March seven members attended the National Con- 
vention and the State Convention at St. Louis. Generous 
sums were pledged by the delegation to the state and na- 
tional funds. Mrs. Rosenberger, Mrs. Hugh Ward, Miss 
Margaret DeWitt, and Mrs. John B. White were made 
members of the State Board of Directors. 

Mrs. Louis Slade of New York, spoke on the subject of 
“Human Suffrage” at a luncheon at the Hotel Baltimore in 
April. Two hundred and twenty-five women members were 
present. Through the Suffrage Association Dr. Anna How- 
ard Shaw came as a guest of Mrs. J. B. White and addressed 
the Council of Women’s Clubs at a mass meeting at the Grand 
Avenue Temple. She also spoke to the women of the Ad- 
ministrative School at a dinner at the Muehlebach. The 
theme of her message was to free women from inferiority. 
Dr. Shaw was a guest of the executive members of the Jack- 
son County Suffrage Association at a luncheon at the Woman's 
City Club. While there Miss Reineke made an excellent 
picture of Dr. Shaw. This picture is considered a favorite 
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of Dr. Shaw’s, and is being sent by national headquarters 
to whose who ask for her picture. 

In honor of the passage of the Presidential Suffrage Bill 
a victory dinner was given at the Hotel Muehlebach on May 
3rd. The State Board was in session all day and twenty-two 
of the members were guests at the dinner. Mrs. J. B. White, 
president of the Jackson County Suffrage Association, pre- 
sided. Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, honorary president, 
was toastmistress. Mrs. Charles Brooks of Wichita, chair- 
man of the National League of Women Voters, was one of 
the speakers. Mrs. George Gellhorn, state president, gave 
a splendid and inspiring address on ‘Every Woman a Voter 
in 1920.” Judge Latshaw, Judge Paxton and Judge Porter- 
field represented the Democratic party while the Republican 
party was represented by Mr. Piatt and Mr. Thomas R. 
Marks. 

A citizenship school was held at the Public Library 
June 2 to 6, inclusive. One hundred members attended the 
very interesting and valuable course of ten lectures given by 
Professor Isidor Loeb of the University of Missouri. 

On June 16th a mass meeting was held at the Grand 
Avenue Temple to recognize the passage of the federal suffrage 
amendment and to work for the calling of a special session 
of the Missouri Legislature to ratify the amendment. All 
parties were represented and spoke for the issue and many 
prominent suffragists gave voice to the work of the past and 
the hope of the future. 

At the Independence Fair, held in August, a booth was 
maintained in the Art Building to interest the visitors to 
vote in 1920. Classes have been held in Buckner, Independ- 
ence and in many of the wards. Many speakers have been 
sent to clubs and organizations to present the study course 
as outlined by the state association, using the “Aid to the 
Woman Voter in Missouri” by Miss Mary Buckley as a 
text book. 

With presidential suffrage granted and the federal 
amendment passed by Congress and ratified by our Missouri 
Legislature, it is now the purpose of the Jackson County 
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Suffrage Association to perfect the educational program 
planned in the past. 


MAKING SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT IN MIssouRI. 


BY HELEN GUTHRIE MILLER 
(Mrs. Walter McNab Miller). 

Looking back from these victorious days it is difficult 
to realize that in 1913 Missouri was practically opposed to 
suffrage. Following the Mississippi Valley Conference, held 
in St. Louis, June, 1913, Mrs. W. W. Boyd was elected 
president of the Missouri Equal Suffrage Association with a 
campaign to initiate a vote on suffrage by means of petitions. 
These petitions were printed and work begun in the city, 
when Mrs. Boyd went to Europe and Mrs. D. W. Knefler, 
one of the strong suffragists and best workers, moved to 
California, leaving the organization much crippled. 

Before leaving for California, Mrs. Knefler had come to 
Columbia to urge me to undertake the carrying out of this 
campaign, the members of the Association feeling it necessary 
to secure someone acquainted in the state. The idea seemed 
impossible, and so I told her. But later I was overpersuaded 
by a remarkable group of women who had already done so 
much for suffrage in St. Louis. On a hot summer evening in 
August, this group met at the home of Mrs. George Gellhorn, 
and together we mapped out the campaign. 

The latter part of August saw me out on the road, armed 
with a bundle of petitions to try out the temper of the people 
and to find workers for the campaign in the state. Ona dusty, 
broiling day, early in September, I landed in Kahoka, Clark 
county, finding the town filled with strangers attending the 
County Fair. Thinking I knew no one in the town, I made 
the round from store to store around the square of the town, 
meeting with good-natured jeers, smiles, and in some places 
scant courtesy, until by good fortune I met a Missouri Uni- 
versity girl who found for me a few people interested in suff- 
rage. 
Today with Clark county one of the strong suffrage 
counties, it is interesting to remember that the majority of 
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the people asked to sign the petition refused, one young clerk 
of probably twenty-one, going so far as to say that he didn’t 
“think women knew enough to vote.”” Early next day, I 
took my first ride on a freight train, and finding the brake- 
man and some traveling men friendly, persuaded them to 
sign petitions from their home county. And here may I 
register my appreciation of the traveling men. Then and 
throughout the whole campaign they were ever helpful— 
telling me of extra trains; where a weary soul could find a 
comfortable bed; and the best places in the towns to find 
something to eat; and brightening many an hour with their 
jolly stories. 

Crossing the state, from one county to another, stopping 
at every little town, Sullivan county was finally reached. 

Doubling back to Kirksville, I met for the first time 
with a cordial reception. There, as in all the college towns, 
more friends were found for suffrage than in any other part 
of the state—a strong argument for a liberal education, 
from the viewpoint of the suffragists. 

After six weeks of constant travel I reached the office in 
Columbia with only a little over a thousand names, and sat 
down almost in despair wondering how the twenty-three 
thousand names needed to put the measure on the ballot 
were ever to be obtained. In the whole state there were 
only two live organizations—St. Louis and Kansas City— 
two paper organizations and a few committees; with petitions 
to be circulated in two-thirds of the Congressional Districts, 
the outlook seemed anything but rosy. 

After another conference in St. Louis, it was decided 
not to attempt any permanent organization but to try to get 
volunteers from other women’s organizations, who in the 
different counties would secure the requisite amount of names. 
The W. C. T. U. was the only woman’s organization in the 
state at that time, save our own, that had endorsed suffrage, 
and their president, Mrs. Nelle Burger, and many of the 
county presidents, helped in every way possible and circulated 
petitions for us in many parts of the state. 

Miss Laura Runyon of Warrensburg, chairman of the 
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Sixth Congressional District, made herself responsible for the 
names from that district, and Miss Bertha Rombauer took 
another whole district and secured the names from that. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair, Mrs. Richard Taafe, Mrs. 
Cosgrove and Mrs. White turned in the requisite signatures 
from the 15th district, and Mrs. W. R. Haight and Mrs. 
W. W. Martin from the 14th district. The Kansas City 
League looked after the 5th district, while the St. Louis 
League made themselves responsible for the three most 
difficult districts of the state—-the 10th, 11th and 12th. 

The 7th, 8th and 13th were the other districts chosen, 
and for the next six months the small band of suffragists in 
the state worked overtime trying to secure the necessary 
number. The interest roused thru the circulation of the pe- 
titions made some organization possible, and the first state 
meeting with regular elected delegates, was held in Columbia 
in May, 1914, at which time it was found, to our great dis- 
may, that we were short several thousand names of the re- 
quired number with only a few weeks left in which to secure 
them. 

Shortly afterward, Rosalie Jones, called the “Little 
General,”’ came to St. Louis to speak, and Mrs. David O'Neil, 
always on the job, wired to know if we could not use her for 
securing the last number of petitions. A return wire brought 
Mrs. O'Neil, “General Jones,” Zoe Akins and Mary Mac- 
Dearmon to meet me in Hannibal. And without a moment’s 
delay we started out, two by two, to cover the town. A 
day and a half of ceaseless work gave us almost enough 
names to put the first district on the map. 

Being anxious to win friends for suffrage in Hannibal— 
where sentiment was anything but favorable—it was decided 
to hold a meeting the second evening. So we made for the 
nearest newspaper to get out dodgers and secure publicity. 
Here we found John A. Knott, who though not a suffragist, 
was so thoroughly a host that he made himself responsible 
for the success of the meeting, secured the court house, ad- 
vertised, and with less than twenty-four hours’ notice had 
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a crowded house to greet the “Little General.’ Here the 
first collection for suffrage, outside the cities, netted us the 
sum of $11.40—a huge sum for those days. 

While in Hannibal arrangements were made by long- 
distance with Palmyra and Kirksville for ‘General’ Rosalie 
Jones to speak in both places, and in these towns we met the 
same courteous treatment as in Hannibal. In Palmyra, Mr. 
and Mrs. Head opened their home to the “General” and 
myself, worked up a meeting and then loaned their auto- 
mobile for the first street speech ever made by a woman in 
that part of the country. There as in Hannibal, the ‘“‘Gen- 
eral” won many friends for suffrage, and later in Kirksville, 
where she spoke from the court house steps, she was a great 
success. 

Best of all, at the end of a long, hot day in Kirksville 
where Miss Jones, little Miss Baxter, Mrs. Geo. Still and 
myself had circulated petitions, we found the number of 
names required by law to put our measure on the ballot had 
been completed. The joyous news was wired to St. Louis 
and plans were rapidly made for a representation from each 
Congressional District to come to Jefferson City for the pre- 
sentation of the petitions to the Secretary of State. 

Never will the suffragists who took part in that little 
demonstration forget the day. Each district had its petitions 
wrapped in white tissue paper and tied with yellow ribbon, 
ready to present. The Secretary of the State stood at the 
head of a long table in his room and the officials and clerks 
from the other offices crowded in to see the sight. The re- 
porters, too, were on hand, but many who came to laugh went 
away sobered by the earnestness and dignity of the little cere- 
mony, and convinced that when a group of women were 
willing to work as hard for a principle as had the little group 
there assembled the victory would surely be won. 

In presenting the petitions the fact was emphasized 
that the argument most strongly used against suffrage, 
namely: that the women of Missouri did not want it, was 
answered by these petitions. In the city, on the farm, 
circulated by school teachers, housekeepers, college girls, 
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by women of all ages and ranks, just for the love of the 
cause, these petitions proved the contrary to be true. 

Mr. Cornelius Roach, the Secretary of State, received 
the petitions in a most friendly manner, saying that he hoped 
that this work which had been done at such great cost would 
bring with it the desired reward. 

The group then had the first suffrage picture taken in 
Jefferson City and went home rejoicing to begin the big fight 
trying to convert a majority of the Missouri men to vote for 
suffrage between July and November. And now began the 
busiest six months in the history of the Missouri Association. 

With practically no money in the treasury, with no paid 
organizers in the field, no trained workers, with only a hand- 
ful of earnest, hard-working suffragists, the task seemed 
hopeless. But our courage brought some outside help—Mrs. 
Medill McCormick sent an organizer into the state and paid 
all her expenses for four months. She also paid the traveling 
expenses of a Washington suffragist who with Mrs. Wm. R. 
Haight of Brandesville, went down through the 14th district 
and won many votes for suffrage. About $1,800.00 came in 
from friends outside the state and an equal sum was raised 
in various ways in the state—most of it from St. Louis, and 
an equal amount was spent in St. Louis. Dr. Shaw sent a 
Missouri girl—Jane Thompson—to help us in St. Joseph for 
a month, and better still came herself for four speeches. In 
her autobiography she speaks affectionately of the time she 
spent in Missouri and of the interesting time she had in Bowl- 
ing Green with Mrs. Champ Clark. In Louisiana she spoke 
from an automobile, and then went to Hannibal where she 
made one of the most wonderful speeches I ever heard her 
give. 

Jane Addams, too, gave us three days, one of which was 
at Columbia. It is worthy of note that as late as October, 
1914, the prejudice was still so strong against suffrage that 
the University authorities were afraid to have Miss Addams 
speak in the University Auditorium and the town Opera 
House had to be hurriedly secured. There she spoke to an 
overflow house, and again at a State Baptist Convention, 
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then in session, and at both meetings spoke most convinc- 
ingly. 

The following day she went to St. Louis and on down to 
Cape Girardeau where we had our banner meetings. The 
auditorium of the Normal School was crowded to over- 
flowing at the afternoon meeting, the Court House was 
jammed for the second and the moving picture show overrun 
for the third. Another noted guest who helped in the Mis- 
souri campaign was Mrs. Desha Breckinridge of Kentucky, 
who visited Carthage, Joplin and Willow Springs and with 
her silver-tongued oratory and logic made many converts. 
Helen Todd, too, came for a flying visit. Mrs. McCormick 
spoke in Kansas City and local speakers helped us every- 
where. 

The Board having decided to cover the State Fair, the 
Fair directors gave the Suffrage Association a goodly space. 
This, Miss Engel and I decorated to the best of our ability 
and from there distributed literature to all whom we could 
inveigle into stopping for a few moments. 

Miss Laura Runyon, Dr. Dora Green Wilson, Mrs. 
B. F. Burch and other suffragists came to the Fair for a day 
at a time and helped in the booth, as did a few local suffra- 
gists, and Miss Engle, who was a gift from Mrs. McCormick, 
was a host in herself. 

Covering the county fairs was another means of propa- 
ganda. Three tents were bought and Miss Rumbold ar- 
ranged for groups of St. Louis business women to take charge 
of these, set them up and distribute literature in various 
points in the state. This caused much interest, as such 
methods were then novel in Missouri. 

Among many speeches one was made that will ever be 
memorable. Happening to be in Springfield at a time when 
Senator Reed was to speak there, and visiting the family 
of the Democratic county chairman, it was an easy matter 
to arrange for a place on the program. Knowing, of course, 
how delighted Mr. Reed would be to have a suffragist speak 
on the same platform with him, nothing was said about it 
until just before the meeting. We all filed onto the stage, 
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took our seats, and when the curtain rose, imagine the sur- 
prise of the audience to see seated near the orator of the 
occasion, a suffragist. The evening went off fairly well, 
and Mr. Reed was courteous. 

The following morning the telephone rang and a pleasant 
voice over the "phone sajd, ‘‘you do not know who I am but 
I just called up to tell you how very much obliged I am to 
you for looking so like a lady last night.”” This little story is 
indicative of the feeling that even personal friends had re- 
garding the activities of the suffragists and shows how difficult 
work was in those days. 

The press and publicity work was done by Emily Newell 
Blair and to her more than to any other one person is due the 
cordial support we had from the press, which as a whole was 
most friendly and won over communities to the cause. For 
her whole work, office, stenographers, printing, postage, 
plate and news service, all—she had less than $1,800.00, and 
I think no press chairman ever made so much headway with 
so little capital. Our treasurer, too, Miss Buckley, was a 
wonder and under her careful management our little campaign 
fund stretched like the ‘‘widow’s cruse of oil.” 

At last came election day and when it was all over the 
general verdict was that we had lost. But did we? When 
the vote came up in Congress the next winter for the first 
time, eleven of the sixteen Missouri Congressmen voted for 
the Federal Amendment. Sentiment in the state had so 
changed that organization was possible and the passing 
months, which had seemed to bring only defeat in their train, 
had been building a sound foundation for a later victory. 

At the first board meeting after the November defeat, 
it was decided to attempt the passage by the Legislature of 
a Joint and Concurrent Resolution, re-submitting the ques- 
tion of suffrage at the election in 1916. The Resolution, 
written by Judge Walker, now Chief Justice of Missouri, 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator Craig of Maysville, 
and in the House by Mr. Roney of Joplin. It finally passed 
the House by a vote of 88 for to 2 against, but failed to come 
to a vote in the Senate. In the Senate the bill would never 
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have come out of Committee had it not been that Jaspe 
county had carried for suffrage and Col. Wm. Phelps, Senato: 
from that district, happened to be chairman of the Elections 
Committee and the Committee on Constitutional Amend 
ments, and the constant pressure from his constituents finall 
convinced him that there was a real reason for reporting the 
bill out. He said one day, a little impatiently, “my con- 
stituents have spent enough money on telegrams to feed all 
the Belgian babies,’’ and knowing as he did, that constituents 
were not fond of spending money in that way, he wisely per- 
suaded the Committee—most of whom were violently op- 
posed to suffrage—to allow the bill to be reported out, but 
it died on the calendar. 

By this time, however, the bad effect upon the Federal 
Amendment of the loss of a campaign in the state was recog- 
nized very clearly, and the National Board asked officers 
of each State Association to refrain from entering into a 
campaign. This request created consternation in Missouri 
as time and money had been spent in securing a large number 
of petitions and as the campaign was a joint one in which 
the W. C. T. U. had most unselfishly given itself, the decision 
presented many difficulties. 

At the state meeting in Springfield in May, 1916, how- 
ever, it was decided that in loyalty to the National Organiza- 
tion, the campaign should be given up, so, with the consent 
of the officers of the W. C. T. U., and with much reluctance 
the petitions were carefully put away for future reference. 
At this state meeting in Springfield in May, 1916, Mrs. John 
Leighty, a most competent organizer and effective worker, 
was elected president, and for the next year National work 
took ail of the time. 

In 1917, as Mrs. Leighty declined re-election, the state 
work again fell to my share, but the war made it most diffi- 
cult. Everywhere the suffragists were leading in war work 
and many felt that to do suffrage work at such a time was 
almost disloyal. For this reason what work we did was done 
as an aside to the war work, and perhaps greater headway 
was made than would have been possible in any other way, 
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as audiences were not composed of suffragists only, but of 
Americans of every type. 

In working with the Food Administration there were 
many opportunities of saying a good word for suffrage, and 
as all the war workers used judgment in the way they pre- 
sented the suffrage questions, the war work was rather 
strengthened than harmed by the joining of the two pleas for 
democracy. 

With the closing of the war and the new urge toward 
democracy given by the women’s work, the National Board 
asked all the state organizations to put in a bill for Presiden- 
tial Suffrage, feeling that in this way the pressure upon the 
National parties coming from many women in many states 
having the right to vote for the next President would result 
in the passage of the Federal Amendment. So Missouri 
for a second time tried her fate on a Presidential bill. 

Early in May the board decided it would be wise to 
move headquarters from Columbia to St. Louis, that the 
St. Louis and state offices might be united in the petition 
work, which was to be undertaken in the state. The petition 
work this time was to the legislators asking them to ratify 
the Federal Amendment should it be passed by Congress. 
The organization of the state was still so incomplete that it 
was with difficulty that the petitions were secured, but when 
about seventy-five thousand names were ready active legis- 
lative work was begun. 

Before the primaries, letters were sent to all candidates 
asking first, their stand on suffrage, and second, if they would 
vote for the Federal Amendment should it be passed by 
Congress. Needless to say, very few answers were received 
before the primaries; after the primaries a second letter was 
sent to the successful candidates on each side and their 
answers filed. After the election in November, a third letter 
was sent to the successful candidates congratulating them 
on their election and asking once more for a pledge on the 
question of the ratification. 

Another piece of work for the summer was the inter- 
viewing of the members of both state committees:as well as 
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the candidates for office, with a view to getting a plank in 
the party platforms. As the state conventions met on the 
same day, Mrs. O’Neil, Mrs. Stix and I went to Jefferson 
City to attend the Democratic Convention, leaving Mrs. 
Gellhorn and Mrs. Grossman and Miss Mary Semple Scott 
to look after the Republican Convention in St. Louis. At 
both conventions the advance work that had been done 
brought its reward and the Republicans put a very good 
plank in their platform, and called on Mrs. Gellhorn for 
a talk, while the Democrats in Jefferson City gave us every 
consideration and invited me to speak in the beautiful new 
capitol. As it was the first time a woman had ever spoken 
in a party convention in Missouri and the first convention 
held in the new capitol, it secured a happy augury of days 
to come when men and women should meet there together. 

After the state conventions, as the records showed a 
much larger proportion of men favoring suffrage in the lower 
House than in the Senate, two of the national organizers, 
Miss Marie B. Ames and Miss Alma Sasse, were sent out to 
visit the senatorial districts, interview the senators and find 
the strong people in each district upon whom reliance could 
be placed to exert influence in case of need. This proved a 
very wise move as there were times when the fate of our bill 
hung in the balance and nothing but friendly pressure from 
home held some of the senators in line. 

The opening of the legislative session found a number 
of women at the capitol, four of them ready to stay through 
a session if need be, to secure successful action from the 
Legislature. As the Federal Amendment had not passed 
Congress and there seemed no immediate prospect of its 
getting through, it was decided to present a presidential 
and municipal suffrage bill. As Jasper county had been one 
of the few counties to carry for suffrage in the early days, its 
representative, Mr. Walter Bailey, a Republican, was asked 
to look after our bill in the House, and Senator James Mc- 
Knight, a Democrat, who had been a constant supporter of 
suffrage for women, to do the same in the Senate. 

The story of the passage of this bill will be told by Miss 
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Ames who was on the ground throughout the session of the 
Legislature which put Missouri on the map as a partial 
suffrage state. The excitement of those days can scarcely 
be described. At one time there were on the calendar of the 
Senate four bills dealing with woman suffrage—a most un- 
heard of condition, and one calculated to bring about disaster, 
because even our friends were at times uncertain as to what 
we really desired. 

In every possible way, by interviews with individuals 
and groups, by letters and telegrams from home, the lobby- 
ists in Jefferson City endeavored to clear up the situation, 
but at the time of the National Suffrage Convention in St. 
Louis the four measures were still on the calendar and the 
tension was great. But, in the end, the Presidential Suffrage 
Bill was passed. We, who had left the convention in St. 
Louis after hurried greetings to the distinguished guests 
who had gathered there, rushed back again from Jefferson 
City. And, oh, the joy of the celebration of the final victory 
with suffragists from all over the United States! The time 
and the occasion were fitting for celebration of the victory, 
and no other could ever be so thrilling as the one following 
this first bit of suffrage given Missouri women. 

Later the Senate Bill was passed by the House. To 
know how strong suffrage sentiment in the House really was, 
one must remember that the House was Republican, the 
Senate Democratic; that the House had early passed a very 
liberal bill with the hope that their bill would be passed 
by the Senate and the women given municipal as well as Presi- 
dential suffrage. Instead of that their bill had been left on 
the calendar and the Senate Bill hurried through for passage 
and now they were asked to substitute the Senate measure 
for their own. 

There was a strong temptation to play party politics, 
but as the speaker said in a caucus held in his room at noon 
to decide what should be done with the bill, “Boys, we can’t 
play politics with the Missouri women,” and his words 
voicing the will of the majority, the Senate bill was passed 
in record time, sent back to the Senate for final signature, 
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and then to the Governor, thus closing one of the most in 
teresting legislative experiences that any group of lobbyist 
ever experienced. 

Too much cannot be said for the support given us by 
the real suffragists in both Senate and House and for the 
cordial co-operation of the presidents of two other great 
state organizations—Mrs. Nelle Burger, president of the 
W. C. T. U., and Mrs. George Still, president of the Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. They, together with the men and 
women from all over the state stood behind the suffragists 
who headed the fight, and by letters, telegrams and constant 
support made possible the passage of the Presidential Suffrage 
Bill. The Governor and his wife were sympathetic and help- 
ful in every way, and it should not be forgotten that the first 
suffrage meeting ever held in the Executive Mansion was 
arranged by Mrs. Gardner for two envoys from a neighboring 
state enroute to Washington City to work for the Federal 
Amendment. The beautiful luncheon she gave these guests 
and the enthusiasm which was roused through her efforts, 
gave an impetus to the cause of suffrage in Cole county 
which materially aided in the legislative work. 


HISTORY OF THE PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE BILL IN 
MIssourI. 
BY MISS MARIE B. AMES 

It is a most significant event in the history of Missouri 
that the Presidential Suffrage Bill passed by the 50th General 
Assembly should be the first bill introduced in the new 
State Capitol. In keeping with the motto over the main 
entrance to this magnificent building, ‘“‘Salus populi suprema 
lex esto,” the representatives of the people, both in the 
House and Senate, felt it most appropriate to introduce as 
Bill Number One a bill giving the women of Missouri a 
supreme voice in the making of the laws. 

The history of the Presidential Suffrage Bill is a most 
interesting one. The success of the bill is due to the un- 
tiring efforts of four women who spent a large part of their 
time at the State Capitol: Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, 
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president of the Missouri Woman Suffrage Association, 
who saw the work of past years culminate in the passage of 
this bill; Mrs. David O’Neil, vice-president of the State Asso- 
ciation, whose efforts, especially among Democratic legis- 
lators was most successful; Mrs. Wm. R. Haight, correspond- 
ing secretary, whose unfailing tact with the Republican mem- 
bers weathered many a critical situation; and Miss Marie 
B. Ames, field director of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association and of the Missouri Suffrage Associa- 
tion, who was in charge of the legislative work. 
Immediately after the 50th General Assembly con- 
vened January 8th in Jefferson City, and after Governor 
Gardner in his message had recommended the passage of 
such suffrage legislation as the women might desire, our 
Presidential Suffrage Bill was introduced in both the House 
and Senate. Thru the courtesy of Hon. Wallace Crossley, 
President of the Senate, and Hon. S. F. O’Fallon, Speaker 
of the House, our bill was made Bill Number One. This bill 
was introduced in the House by Representative Walter E. 
Bailey, Republican, of Jasper county, and in the Senate by 
Senator James McKnight, Democrat, of Gentry county, 
two men of the highest standing in their respective parties. 
The first great victory was scored on February sixth in 
the Senate when our bill was put on the calendar over the ad- 
verse report of the Elections Committee. Immediately fol- 
lowing the report of this committee it was moved by Senator 
McKnight, author of the Senate Bill, that Bill Number One 
be put on the calendar over the adverse report of the com- 
mittee. To place a bill on the calendar over the adverse 
report of a committee is almost without precedent in the 
Missouri Legislature. The fate of presidential suffrage for 
the women of Missouri rested upon the result of this motion. 
For three hours was waged a bitter war of words. Fearing 
an attempt might be made to persuade several of those 
senators mildly favorable to the bill to leave the senate 
chamber just previous to the taking of the vote, three suffrage 
guards (Miss Marie Ames, Mrs. Wm. Haight and Miss Alma 
Sasse), were stationed at the exits to the Senate chamber to 
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request all senators favorable to the bill to return to the 

seats. As there was not one vote to spare a great respons Wc 
ibility rested upon these guards who were on duty from tem in 
o'clock in the morning until one o’clock at noon when thi gat 
roll call was taken on the motion to place the bill on th@ sur 
calendar. Finally, the vote was taken eighteen to fifteem pas 
in favor of placing the bill on the calendar over the advers@ tha 
report of the Election Committee. The first fight for presi Mz 
dential suffrage was won. ing 

Our second victory occurred on Tuesday, Februarg We 
eleventh, when the House passed the House Bill by a vot 
of 122 to 8. For three hours a tribute was paid to t 
women of Missouri by many members of the House knov 
for their eloquence and oratory. For the first time in t 
session of the 50th General Assembly, Speaker O'Fallon lef 
his chair and, on the floor of the House, delivered a powerf 
address in favor of the Presidential Suffrage Bill. Ho 
Frank Farris also made a speech of great brilliancy. T 
final vote, almost unanimous, was a real tribute from the 
House to the Missouri women. 

Two days after, on Thursday, February thirteenth, o 
bill was passed in the Senate for engrossment. At this time 
an attempt was made to “kill” the bill by an amendment te 
refer the bill to the general election in 1920. This amend 
ment was defeated. Two other amendments offered by Se 
ator Howard Gray, a staunch supporter of suffrage, werd 
carried. These provided for a separate ballot and separate 
registration for women. 

Not having succeeded thus far in defeating the Presi 
dential Suffrage Bill in the Senate a final attempt was mad@ i 
by the opposition. This time methods of delay were used 
to prevent the bill being brought before the Senate for 
third and final passage. Several attempts were also madé 
to “persuade”’ favorable senators to vote against the bill on 
final passage. 

From February thirteenth until the last week of March 
it was impossible to be sure of eighteen votes—the number 
necessary for the final passage of the bill. 
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During the last week of March the National American 
Woman Suffrage Associaton held its 50th annual convention 
in St. Louis. It was felt at this time that, with the dele- 
gates from all over the United States to lend their moral 
support, an attempt should be made to secure the final 
passage of our bill thru the Senate. It was finally decided 
that the bill must be brought up for final passage on Friday, 
March twenty-eighth. During this week two senators favor- 
ing the bill were absent, Senator Stark was at his home in 
West Line and Senator Gray had been called to Caruthers- 
ville. 

On Thursday afternoon, March twenty-seventh, Mrs. 
Walter McNab Miller, Mrs. David O’Neil, Mrs. Wm. Haight, 
and Miss Marie B. Ames met for a final consultation. Sen- 
ator Stark responded to a long-distance telephone call and 
promised to be in his seat the next morning ready to vote 
“aye.”’ After consulting time-tables it was found impossible 
for Senator Gray to arrive in time for the final vote. At 
this stage when the four members of the suffrage lobby were 
in despair, Hon. Edward F. Goltra, committeeman from Mis- 
souri on the Democratic National Committee, asked to be 
permitted to contribute a special train from St. Louis to 
Jefferson City in order to enable Senator Gray, a Republican 
to arrive in time. This offer was gladly accepted and Sen- 
ator Gray left Caruthersville that night. 

Early on the morning of the twenty-eighth the women 
hastened to the capitol to see that everything was in readi- 
ness for the final passage of theSenate Bill. Telegrams began 
to arrive reporting the progress of the ‘Suffrage Special” on 
its way to Jefferson City. Exactly at 10:10 A. M., Hon. 
Wallace Crossley, President of the Senate, called that body 


& together. Altho only a few senators knew that the bill was 
o made 
» bill on 


to be called up that morning, anair of expectation pervaded 
the Senate chamber. Senator Stark arrived during the night 
and was present at the opening of the session. After prayer 
by the Chaplain and the reading of the minutes of the pre- 
ceeding day, Senator McKnight presented a telegram from 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association asking 
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for the immediate passage of the Presidential Suffrage Bil 
As this was being read, Senator Gray, supposed by the oppa 
sition to be safely in Caruthersville, walked into the Senatg 
chamber. A dead silence fell upon the room. Gloom wa 
upon the countenance of those who had hoped to send the bil: 
to its defeat. In the battle of wits the side of right and: 
justice triumphed. Without one further word of oppositio; 
the Senate Bill granting presidential suffrage to the womeme 
of Missouri was passed by a vote of twenty-one to twelve. 

The pen used by President Crossley of the Senate is 
signing the Senate Bill was presented to Miss Marie B. Ames 

Under ordinary circumstances, at the final passage o} 
the bill in the Senate, the House bill would have been sub 
stituted for the Senate bill, thereby saving the necessity o 
further action by the House. Because this would have 
necessitated several extra roll calls, which the suffragists 
did not care to risk, the Senate bill was sent over to the 
House. The following week the House, in a great spirit o 
magnanimity passed the Senate bill. The pen used b 
Speaker O’Fallon on this occasion was presented to Mrs. 





Wm. R. Haight. e" 

On Saturday afternoon, April fifth, in the presence off °. 3” 
members of the State Board of the Missouri Woman Suffrage om 
Association Governor Frederick D. Gardner in his private = 
office at the capitol signed this bill, and presidential suffrag a5: 
for women became a law of the state. The pen used byg <3: 
Governor Gardner in signing the bill was later presented Be: 





by Mrs. George Gellhorn to the Missouri Historical Society. 

Thus the members of the 50th General Assembly proved 
faithful to the voice of the people and the new state capito 
witnessed, in the signing of the Presidential Suffrage Bill, 
one of the greatest events that has ever taken place in the 
history of Missouri. 

Missouri women may now vote in November, 1920, for 
the next President of the United States. 

Salus populi suprema lex esto! 
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SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI FOR THE YEARS 1916-1917. 
BY AGNES I. LEIGHTY 
(Mrs, John R. Leighty) 


In considering the history of woman suffrage in Missouri, 
account must be taken of the great concerted movement 
toward developing public sentiment on the subject through- 
out the entire United States. In other words, the National 
program as carried out elsewhere reacted upon the state. 

The year 1916-1917 was rich in experience for those 
elected to head the Missouri State Board at the Springfield 
convention in May, 1916. The first work that was presented 
to me as State Chairman was propaganda in the interest of 
the two monster demonstrations that were being organized 
to accentuate our appeal for Suffrage planks in the National 
platforms of both the Democratic and Republican parties. 
The conventions were held in St. Louis and Chicago, respect- 
ively, and thousands of women from all parts of the country 
were willing to join in these programs to visualize to the dele- 
gates the sentiment for suffrage in every state in the Union. 

At that time, it was not easy to arouse the women of 
Missouri to see the need of giving personal service. Outside 
of Kansas City and St. Louis, only twenty attended the Na- 
tional Suffrage Convention at Chicago, which held its ses- 
sions simultaneously with the Republican National Con- 
vention, and closed its deliberations with the second great 
march for the cause of woman’s enfranchisement. Though 
it was the month of June, the weather was of the March 
variety. However, though the elements took sides against 
us, the effect was a reaction in our favor, for ten thousand 
women marching in that storm, for a principle of justice, 
made an impression that took shape in a plank supporting 
that principle in the National Republican platform. 

The logic of the position taken by those marching was 
exemplified in a discussion which took place when plans for 


the demonstration were being made. Someone remembering 
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the excentricities of Chicago weather asked whether they 
would march if it rained. A little woman exercising a woman’s 
paerogative of answering one question by asking another said, 
“Wouldn't we vote if it rained?’ It was evidently this 
indomitable spirit that gained us a friend in one of the main 
doorkeepers at the Coliseum which was the objective of our 
march, as the Resolution Committee was in session there, 
and the reasons for and against our proposal were being 
presented to them at that time. 

Though the public were not expected at this hearing, 
some friend opened the door and when the head of the 
column of marchers reached the building, we passed quietly 
inside. After several thousand of us had made a group about 
the platform where the deliberations were being conducted, 
we were edified to hear the National Chairman for the Anti- 
Suffragists tell the Committee that the women “really did 
not want the vote.” I leave it to you to judge what the 
sentiment was on the question of at least the ten thousand 
present, and so was suffrage history made for Missouri. 

The thrill planned to impress the delegates of the Demo- 
cratic Convention in St. Louis was described as a ‘“Walkless 
Parade or Golden Lane.”’ The story of that enterr.ise will 
be told by a representative of the St. Louis League, but I 
would like to mention some of the points that helped win 
recognition of the principle involved by another great polit- 
ical group. 

Though a minority report was submitted against the 
endorsement of the plank it failed of its purpose—as the final 
wedge was driven home to the delegates, when Senator Walsh 
of Montana, in presenting the majority report, pointed out 
that the states where women voted controlled 93 electoral 
votes, and that these women had been largely instru- 
mental in sending Democratic Congressmen to Washington. 
He asked the delegates if they wished to turn those 93 elec- 
toral votes over the Republicans. That clinched the 
argument and many doubting Thomases came straight into 


the fold. 
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The happy result of the peronsal appeal from the women 
of the state to their delegates was illustrated in the instance 
of Tennessee. The representatives of that state came to the 
convention without a single ‘‘aye” vote for our plank in their 
pockets but after the delegation had been canvassed up one 
side and down the other by Mrs. Guilford Dudley, of the 
State Suffrage Association, they voted “yes’’ to a man on 
the resolution. To show her appreciation, and incidentally 
to make it quite plain to them that she was still “‘sitting on 
their doorstep,’’ so to speak, when they gave proof of their 
good intentions by recording this affirmative vote ,she re- 
sponded by giving the “Rebel Yell’’ from her seat in the gal- 
lery. This was greeted by arousing shouts from those on 
the floor of the convention. And so was suffrage history 
made in Missouri. 

The women of the state who had participated in these 
stirring events went back to their homes with a new purpose 
and determination. The state work was a hard, long pull, 
for we had little money, and the awakening consciences of 
the women took concrete form in questions that required 
letters, letters, letters in reply. We had no time to keep 
an account of literature and letters sent, for the state chair- 
man was also literature chairman and chief. 

One of the interesting instances of the summer’s work 
was a visit to Marshall, where a suffrage program was given 
from the “Susan B. Anthony Balcony” built on the lawn of 
the beautiful home of Mrs. Dotia Trigg Cooney. Though 
we could not claim that Saline county was wildly enthusiastic 
over suffrage, the presence of about two hundred guests, a 
hot night in August, proved that they were being impressed 
with the determination of the women of the state, as repre- 
sented by Mrs. Cooney, to carry it through. The Director 
of Publicity for the National Association told the delegates 
attending the convention at Atlantic City that this Balcony 
was one of the most interesting bits of publicity for suffrage 
m the United States. And so was suffrage history passed 
upon outside of Missouri. 
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back 

In August we went to Jefferson City to the conventio Cong 

of the Democratic and Republican parties to ask that the 5 
place a plank for suffrage in their state platforms but omf ping 


faith failed the test of removing the mountain of antagoni Char 
to the woman movement in Missouri and disappointme 


Cong 

was our reward. i. on 
On September 6th, ten women from the state went many 
delegates to the National Suffrage Convention at Atlantic Ci took 
Never before had any gathering of women excited so mud ;, ¢y 
interest as was made manifest at this time. The pre Cong 


politicians, laymen and even the clergy, believed that 
were worth watching, at least. The great event of to p 
convention was the visit of President Wilson, as chief speak s,.¢, 
at an evening session, where he announced to the whq@ Miss 
world, that he had ‘‘come to work with us.” This definite em y+}, 
dorsement set the stamp of approval of the governmem ....; 
upon our movement. And so was suffrage history set fo joaq 
ward in Missouri. 


The outstanding feature of the deliberations of th hs 
convention was the discussion of a resolution that woul oyi, 
pledge our efforts to Federal Amendment work entirely am 4. 
abandon active campaigns in the states. The adoption cons 
this plan, as seeking expression only through the Fedem§ ¢,., 
Amendment, was looked upon as a tacit recognition of @ gocj 
definite Republican principle. The active state work, wilh 4), 


ning success by state referendum campaigns, a like recogm§ co, 
tion of a Democratic principle. Pledging ourselves to om 344 
plan or the other was looked upon by those interested @ 4, 
politics as an endorsement of the policy of one party or tl 44.) 
other, and, as a consequence, the press gallery was alwa 
full of reporters and “front page’’ was our portion, in t 
world of publicity. So you see what I mean when I say 

we were considered worth watching. The masterly deb tha’ 
was thrilling as the brainiest women of the country pi 


kno 


“h fave 
ticipated. In the end, a resolution was adopted endorsi whe 
a more active program in Washington for the Federal Ame * 


tati 
ment and a continuation of the State Referendum Campaigi: : 


This standardized the work of the states and we brough 
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back to Missouri a definite understanding of our needs for 
Congressional co-operation. 

The St. Louis Equal Suffrage League subscribed five 
hundred dollars to carry on this work in our state and Mrs. 
Charles Passmore of St. Louis was made chairman of the 
Congressional Committee. The result of this action is told 
in another article. To prove our case as to the new birth 
many leagues that had ceased to function came to life and 
took part in this activity and progressive sentiment was shown 
in the willingness to spend real money for telegrams to our 
Congressmen and postage for many letters. 

This being a legislative year, it gave us an opportunity 
to present to the State Legislature a bill for Presidential 
Suffrage. We opened headquarters in Jefferson City with 
Miss Geraldine Buchanan of California, Missouri, in charge; 
with some members of the State Board present during the 
session. We distributed literature and information from 
headquarters and upon one occasion gave a tea to which 
we invited the members of the Senate and the House and 
their wives, as well as social leaders. It was a great success 
owing to the efforts of the women of Jefferson City. Though 
the Legislature of Illinois had passed such a bill and its 
constitutionality had been established by the Illinois Supreme 
Court, the lawyers of this state were slow to agree with this 
decision and their lack of faith delayed its presentation to 
our Legislature for several weeks. Mr. Percy Werner of 
St. Louis agreed to settle its legal status before the Senate 
and House Committees and the last of January it was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Mitchell of Aurora and in the 
House by Representative Nick Cave of Fulton. 

The more progressive tendencies of the House were well 
known, though they could feel quite safe on any proposition 
as to its ultimate outcome. The Senate would look after 
that. In consequence of this, the bill was reported upon 
favorably by the House Committee, without opposition, but 
when we came to the Senate hearing we found a represen- 
tation of the Anti-Suffrage forces, Miss Bronson, National 
Secretary, ready to present their viewpoint. She made 
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herself so interesting by telling funny stories uncomplimentary 
to women that a joint meeting was arranged for the House 
and Senate meeting, at nine o’clock the next morning. We 
learned of this after most of our Committee had gone to their 
trains, and were in bed. We proceeded to bring them back 
to the hotel and when the Legislature convened the next 
morning we were there in full force much to Miss Bronson’s 
chagrin. 

We insisted on presenting our side if she did hers, and 
though she sat with packed baggage all day hoping we 
would give up and go home, we remained and at five o'clock 
they capitulated to us and we took thirty minutes of her time. 
We were represented by Mrs. Wm. C. Fordyce of St. Louis, 
whose mother and grandmother had been before the Legis- 
lature in the interest of suffrage and who represented all that 
generations of southern ancestors can give. At the close of 
the session a Senator was heard to remark that Mrs. Fordyce 
represented to him all that he had imagined the anti-suffragists 
to be and Miss Bronson all that he had conceived a suffragist 
to be. 

As the bill languished in the hands of the Senate Com- 
mittee, we pulled every wire to secure a report on it. One 
morning the members of the House and Senate came to the 
session to find yellow blotters with a map of the United 
States showing the growth of suffrage and some interesting 
statistics, upon their desks. As fast as one disappeared, a 
new one took its place. Another time when they opened 
the St. Louis paper they found a large paid “‘ad’’ conspicuously 
displayed stating the position taken by the St. Louis members 
of House and Senate on the subject. 

Through the good offices of the National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Washington, we succeeded in having sent by Hon. 
Champ Clark, then Speaker of the House, to the Senator 
from his home district, a letter asking his support of the 
measure. After due season we learned that it was on its way, 
whereupon I called upon him to ask that he show it to the 
members on the floor of the Senate who would be most in- 
fluenced by it. He asked me how I knew he had received 
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it, when I told him we had been angling for it for about three 
weeks. He laughed and said, “The Legislature might just 
as well give you women what you want, first as last.” 

The peregrinations of the bill were as various as can 
come to a measure which has some strength but is eventually 
doomed to defeat. Pressure forced it out of Committee, but 
with an objectional ‘“‘rider.” Believing in preparedness we saw 
many friendly senators as soon as this fact was made known 
to us late one night. So that in case it should be taken up 
out of order in the morning, a surprise attack would not 
disconcert our friends. In the end we went down to defeat 
with the Workman’s Compensation and some Children’s 
Code bills. 

The State Convention which convened in Kansas City 
in May, 1917, was the largest and most successful ever held 
up to that time, which showed that the sentiment was in- 
creasing in an ever widening circle. Already the war clouds 
were growing very ominous. Our time was being pledged 
for service, and as during the period of the Civil conflict, 
suffrage for women was laid aside for preparations for war, 
and thus was suffrage history halted in Missouri. 


RATIFICATION, SCHOOLS, AND LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
BY EDNA FISCHEL GELLHORN 
(Mrs. Geo. Gellhorn) 
‘‘While Europe's cye is fixed on mighty things, 
The fate of Emperors and the fall of Kings, 
While quacks of state must each produce his plan, 
And even children lisp the Right of Man, 
Amid this mighty Juss just let me mention, 
The Rights of Women merit some attention.’ 
—Robert Burns, Nov. 26, 1792. 
Presidential Suffrage had been won, the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association in convention assembled 
had celebrated the winning of this victory with a monster 
mass meeting on the night of March 29, 1919. A dramatic 
chapter was finished. 
What next? 
Missouri held its State Convention on March 30th, 1919. 


’ 
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The next step was obviously the organization and education 
of the newly enfranchised voters. At a meeting held in 
Kansas City on May 3, 1919, a budget system for the state 
was adopted and the counties of the state were given quotas 
to raise the amount needed to finance the state work. Kan- 
sas City raised $3,000 at a magnificent banquet held on the 
night of May 4th at the Muehlebach Hotel; Mrs. J. B. 
White presided. St. Louis having paid an equal amount 
during the year 1918-1919, gladly accepted its quota of six 
thousand dollars to be paid in during the next fiscal year. 
Six thousand dollars was prorated throughout the remaining 
districts of the state giving a working capital of fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

On May 21, 1919 the House of Representatives passed 
the Susan B. Anthony Amendment to the National Constitu- 
tion by a vote of 304 to 89. On June 4th the Senate passed 
the Susan B. Anthony Amendment by a vote of 56 for, 
25 against. Every Missouri Congressman in the House 
voted in favor of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, one 
Missouri Senator voted in favor, and one against. The 
Susan B. Anthony Amendment, ‘‘The Right of Citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any state on account of sex,” was signed 
in the absence of President Wilson, by Vice-President Mar- 
shall, June 6th. 

A new crisis had arisen. The Sixty-fifth Congress had 
delayed passage of the suffrage amendment so that when the 
Sixty-sixth Congress should have passed the amendment the 
legislatures of practically all but nine of the forty-one states 
whose legislatures had been meeting during the winter of 
1919 had adjourned. On May 24th the following bulletin 
was received from Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt: 

“As you are aware the Suffrage Amendment is through 
the House and is assured early passage by the Senate. What 
then? 

“Is it impossible to recur to our aim of 1918—‘All women 
enfranchised before the next presidential election?’ 
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“What can be done? Secure ratification in SPECIAL 
SESSIONS of the Legislatures! 

“Will you and your board co-operate in a ‘Finish the 
Fight’ campaign?” 

For a moment it seemed impossible that the Missouri 
Legislature which had adjourned after its one-hundred-and- 
twenty-day session should be summoned by Governor Gard- 
ner to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment, but Missouri 
women had never stopped at a task because it seemed difficult. 
They started eagerly on the task of securing the consent of 
the Governor to call an extra session of the Legislature. 

Jubilee celebrations over the passage of the Susan B. 
Anthony Amendment were held in the largest centers of the 
state. The ones in St. Louis, Kansas City and Sedalia were 
the most spectacular. In St. Louis a large delegation waited 
upon the Mayor, the President of the Board ef Aldermen, 
and other city officials, and escorted them in gaily decorated 
automobiles preceded by a band, to the steps of the Post 
Office, on Ninth and Olive streets. There Mayor H. W. 
Kiel, who had for years been a good friend of suffrage, made 
a rousing address. Addresses were also delivered by Mrs. 
Walter McNab Miller, Mrs. Geo. Gellhorn and Hon. Chas. 
M. Hay. Bombs were exploded in various parts of the city 
announcing to all that the Amendment had passed, and that 
Missouri was glad. In Kansas City a similar meeting was 
held in one of the large theatres. Representatives of both 
major political parties took part in the celebration and Miss 
Marie Ames made the principal address on this occasion. 
The meeting in Sedalia was similarly planned and carried to 
success by the local organization of which Mrs. J. Rudd Van 
Dyne was chairman. 

Thus the first step had been taken toward approaching 
the Governor. The press notices had assured him, and all 
other Missouri men, that Missouri women wished that the 
long fight for the full enfranchisement of the women of the 
United States might end through rapid ratification of the 
Suffrage Amendment by thirty-six Legislatures. A delega- 
tion of women waited upon Governor Gardner. Governor 
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Gardner had proved himself throughout his term of office a 
loyal friend to the women who were working for enfranchise- 
ment. The advice and aid of Mr. Edward F. Goltra, National 
Democratic Committeeman for Missouri were solicited. 
Mr. Ben Neal of Greenfield, State Democratic Chairman, was 
asked for help in securing a special session; Mr. Jacob Babler, 
Republican National Committee, and Mr. W. L. Cole, Re- 
publican State Chairman, Mayor Kiel and many other polit- 
ical friends helped in placing before Governor Gardner the 
urgency of calling a special session. The organized women 
of the state added their influence. The members of the 
General Assembly were most generous in offering to pay their 
own expenses in some instances, and in proclaiming their 
willingness to give up whatever else they might be doing to 
answer the call for an extra session. Finally on June 9th 
word came over the wire that Governor Gardner had agreed 
to call a special session. There was no time for the rejoicing 
which suffragists felt in their hearts at this moment. Beyond 
a few brief expressions of special appreciation to the Governor 
for what he had done, they stopped for nothing, but set to 
work immediately to get in touch with every member of the 
Legislature to be sure that when the Legislature was called 
to order on July 2nd there would be an overwhelming number 
of votes cast in favor of ratification. The Suffrage Organiza- 
tions throughout the State of Missouri assisted by the Feder- 
ated Clubs and by the W. C. T. U. got into action. Visits 
were paid to Representatives and Senators by their con- 
stituents. Letters were written and telegrams sent so that 
there was no doubt in the minds of any State Representative 
or Senator as to what he was expected to do when he arrived 
in Jefferson City. 

On July ist the suffragists gathered at noon in Jefferson 
City and started the State Board meeting with a luncheon at 
the New Central Hotel. This was thrown open to all who 
wished to attend. The program of the Board meeting was 
carried out with much enthusiasm. Mr. E. F. Goltra, 
Mr. W. L. Cole and Mrs. Nelle Burger of the W. C. T. U., 
carried off the honors as speech-makers on this occasion. 
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Everyone was on edge with excitement. At seven o’clock 
the Ratification Dinner took place. The members of the 
Legislature were the invited guests of the State Suffrage As- 
sociation. Every inch of space in the dining hall, ante-rooms, 
and lobby of the New Central Hotel was filled with tables 
and chairs. Never had so many people sat down to a ban- 
quet in so limited a space before. The Governor was es- 
corted to the hall by Mrs. Hugh C. Ward of Kansas City, 
Mrs. Fred L. English of St. Louis, Mrs. Claude Clark of 
Jefferson City, Mrs. J. Rudd Van Dyne of Sedalia, and other 
members of the Reception Committee. Lieut. Governor 
and Mrs. Wallace Crossley were escorted by Mrs. Morrison- 
Fuller and Mrs. Geo. Warren Brown of St. Louis, Mrs. J. B. 
McBride of Kansas City and Mrs. W. E. Harshe of Columbia. 
The Jefferson City Committee in charge of local arrangements 
had left no stone unturned, nothing was lacking that had 
needed doing. The banquet was brilliant and delicious. 
The program follows: 


PROGRAM 
Ratification Dinner 
Tuesday, July 1, 1919. 
New Central Hotel 
7:30 o’clock 
‘“* * * At last the victory dawneth! 
Yea, mine eyes 
See, and my foot is on the mountain’s brow.” 


—Euripides. 
Mrs. George Gellhorn, Presiding 
Reasons for an extra session .....Governor Frederick D. Gardner 
As soon as we can start.......... Lieut. Gov. Wallace Crossley 


There’s none to vote against it. . .Speaker S. F. O’Fallon 
Interesting Interlude— 
Mr. J. I. Babler, Mrs. Hugh Ward, Mr. E. F. Goltra 


es CNG cs es en Senator J. N. McKnight 
Intensely Sanguine.............. Representative Walter E. Bailey 
Co-operation that co-operates. ...Mrs. Nelle Burger 

OM i awes 5s veda weeks Mrs. Berenice Morrison-Fuller 
Teaching Tactics...............Miss Marie Ames 

EE Shy hires gp wiceeuns Mrs. F. B. Clarke 

Oe Se rere Mrs. Walter McNab Miller 


mow, let’s adjourn.............. Mrs. George Gellhorn 
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Governor Gardner spoke with eloquence and strong 
appeal. Lieut. Governor Crossley, always an orator, wa 
at his best. Terms of appreciation of what the women q 
Missouri would bring to the betterment of conditions in theiy 
state formed the backbone of all speeches. The place rang 
and re-echoed with applause, it interrupted the speeches q 
men and women alike. Mrs. Morrison-Fuller raised ove 
three hundred dollars for the future work of the Jefferso 
City League, Governor Gardner starting the gifts with 
pledge of one hundred dollars. The evening closed with great 
est enthusiasm and good fellowship, and everyone knew what 
the vote would be when the session was called to order the 
following morning. 

At ten o'clock, July 2nd, 1919 a spontaneous processia 
of women was formed from the New Central Hotel to the 
beautiful capitol building. The historic Missouri Parasol 
which had figured in every suffrage celebration beginning 
with the Republican National Convention in Chicago an¢ 
the Golden Lane at the time of the National Democratic 
Convention in St. Louis in 1916, were in evidence, and yellov 
banners, ribbons and flowers gave the dominant note of colo 
as the women filed into the capitol. The galleries of the 
Senate chamber and the House were filled. Senator Me 
Knight introduced the ratifying result in the Senate, and 
Representative Walter E. Bailey introduced it in the House; 
The House voted in favor of ratification by a vote of 125 to 
4 and the Senate by a vote of 29 to 3. 

The Missouri women will forever be grateful to the 
Fiftieth General Assembly. It had done for the women of 
the state all that was possible for it to do. It had memorial- 
ized Congress urging the passage of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment in January. It had passed the Presidential 
Suffrage Bill in March. It had ratified the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment in July. 

Governor Gardner signed the Ratification Bill in his 
office at three o'clock on the afternoon of July 3rd. The offi- 
cials appended the seals and the document was put into the 
mail before the Board of Suffrage Organization left Jefferson 
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SIGNING MISSOURI'S RATIFICATION OF THE FEDERAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT. 


Office of Governor Frederick D. Gardner. July 3, 1919: H 
Seated at table. reading from left to right: Senator J. W. McKnight. Lieutenant-Governor 
Wallace Crossley, Governor Frederick D. Gardner, S. F. O'Fallon. Hon. W. E. Batley. 
Syonding from left to right: Mrs. S. F. O'Fallon, Mrs. Nelle G. Berger, Mrs. J. W. McKnight, 
Mrs. Rudd Van Dyne. Mrs. Fred English. Miss Marie B. Ames, Mrs. George Gellhorn. Mrs. 
Olive B. Swain, Mrs. John R. Leighty. Mrs. Bernice Morrison Fuller, Mrs. Claud Clark, Mrs. W. 


R. Haight. 
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City, and thus ended this chapter of the legislative struggle 
for suffrage for the women in Missouri. 

One great sorrow came in the midst of the rejoicing. 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw died a few hours before the Missouri 
Senate ratified. In a very quiet and impressive meeting 
resolutions were passed in memory of Dr. Shaw and sent 
to the National Suffrage Association. The Senate and the 
House passed resolutions and sent them. Most of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly had known and heard Dr. Shaw when 
she had spoken for the suffrage bill before the 1913 Legis- 
lature. 

The State Board left Jefferson City intent upon the next 
step. Citizenship schools were to be the method of education 
and the slogan, “Every Missouri Woman an Intelligent 
Voter in 1920,”’ was cheerfully adopted. Under the direction 
of Mrs. Olive B. Swan, large preparatory meetings and citi- 
zenship schools have been arranged throughout the state 
and a successful program of education has been carried on 
in every one of the sixteen Congressional Districts of Missouri. 

Miss Marie B. Ames and Miss Lutie Stearns have been 
the two experts who have traveled through Missouri holding 
meetings and conducting schools. Mrs. John R. Leighty, 
Mrs. R. L. Sanford, Mrs. A. Bushman have assisted, and 
Mrs. Frederic Blaine Clarke has conducted all St. Louis 
schools. The University of Missouri has been most generous 
in rendering assistance, Dean Isidor Loeb giving tirelessly 
of himself, his advice, and his assistance in the department. 

After a Citizenship School has been held, the local league 
has continued the work of the school by forming itself into 
a group to study more in detail the problems and machinery 
of government. Miss Mary Bulkley’s book, ‘“‘An Aid to the 
Woman Voter in Missouri” has been taken as the guide for 
this work; current topics, or the newer phrase, ‘“World Prob- 
lems’”’ form the program for future meetings. The work of 
the nine committees of the League of Women Voters created 
much of interest for those who are doing the work and for 
those who are privileged to hear of it through league meetings. 
It is the duty of the State office to keep in touch with all local 
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organizations and to aid them in planning these programs 
and furnishing material or speakers as requested. 

Between July Ist, 1919, and January Ist, 1920, twenty- 
one Citizenship Schools have been held in Missouri and num- 
erous meetings arranged by the Central office throughout 
the state. 

At the Golden Jubilee Convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association held in St. Louis in 
March, 1919, the League of Women Voters was organized. 
Missouri having won Presidential Suffrage was part of this 
League, but was not permitted to change the name of the 
Suffrage Organization and adopt the more forward-looking 
caption. After the Legislature had ratified, however, Mis- 
sourl was given permission by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
National President, to call a state convention and change the 
name of its organization. Therefore, on October 16, 17, 18, 
1919, a called convention of the Missouri Suffrage Association 
was held and the old organization merged into the new under 
the name of the Missouri League of Women Voters. 

The St. Louis Committee on local arrangements had pre- 
pared for every detail of the convention. Therefore, it seemed 
more like a national than a state meeting. There was a 
note of strength and devotion to large ideals throughout the 
meetings. The chairman of the organization had made a 
report of one hundred and twenty active leagues in the state 
and not one district of the state had failed to send a goodly dele- 
gation. There were 122 delegates present and the ballroom 
of the Statler Hotel was filled to capacity at every session. 
A new constitution which had been written by Miss Laura 
Runyon of Warrensburg, Miss Myrtle Wood of St. Louis and 
Mrs. Elmer McKay of Springfield was adopted. Article II 
reads: 

“The aims of this League shall be to increase the 
effectiveness of women’s vote in furthering better 
government. The League, as an organization, shall 


be strictly non-partisan. Its officers and members 
are free to join the party of their choice.” 


There is much misunderstanding of the object and pur- 
pose of the League of Women Voters. Both major parties 
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are a bit suspicious and very watchful lest the League of 
Women Voters should interfere in any plans they may have 
for organizing the women. This misapprehension will dis- 
appear in time and the political parties will be grateful to 
the League of Women Voters for the part it will play in the 
education of the electorate of the state and in the effect it 
will have in defeating the prime enemy of advance, apathy. 
Leaflets are being circulated throughout the State of Missouri 
stating the aims and purposes of the League of Women Voters. 
These same aims and purposes are being explained at all 
Citizenship Schools and gradually men and women alike 
are realizing that it may become a great force for good. 


THE MISSOURI LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS. 


What is it? 


A group of enfranchised women, who want not merely 
to vote but to vote for something. The vote is only a tool 
with which to work and for years they have struggled and 
sacrificed to secure it. Now, they want to build a better 
world for their neighbors and their posterity. They are 
women skilled in organization, propaganda, and political 
work. They have won the vote for themselves against 
great odds and now they propose to unite once more and to 
bring their experience, their training, and their enthusiasm 
to bear upon other problems. 


What problems? 


Illiteracy, too easy qualifications for the vote, too un- 
certain dissemination of knowledge concerning citizenship 
and its duties a..d kindred topics. 


How is the work to be done? 


By creating so widespread a demand for the needed 
correction of these ills that each political party will adopt 
the movement and make these aims a part of its platform 
and its campaign. 
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Is it political? 

Certainly, but not partisan. Its members are as free as 
other women to join and vote with the party of their choice. 
They make no pledge otherwise in joining the League of 
Women Voters. Their only obligation is to support the pro- 
gram which aims to bring the laws and the practices of every 
state up to the standard of the best law and best practice 
of any state. 


Is it opposed to existing parties? 


No, it is all-partisan. It is not the intention of the 
League of Women Voters, as such to endorse or to oppose 
parties, not to dissolve any present organization, but to unite 
all existing organizations of women who believe in its prin- 
ciples. It is not to lure women from partisanship, but to 
combine them in an effort for legislation which will protect 
coming movements which we cannot foretell, from suffering 
the untoward conditions which have hindered for so long 
the coming of equal suffrage. 


What will the program be? 


All programs will be worked out by committees composed 
of experts on the subject treated, and will then be adopted, 
amended or rejected by the League of Women Voters in open 
discussion at its annual convention. There will be no secret 
support of or opposition to any measure. All members of 
the League and the public may know the exact objective of 
the League at any time. 


How will the program be carried out? 

The League of Women Voters authorizes the following 
committees: 
American Citizenship. 
Protection of Women in Industry. 
Child Welfare. 
Improvement in Election Laws and Methods. 
Social Hygiene. 
. Unification of Laws Concerning the Civil Status of 
Women. 
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7. Food Supply and Demand. 
8. Research. 
9. State Dependents. 












What are the aims of the League of Women Voters? 


To complete the full enfranchisement of women in this 
country. Ten aims with the view to securing the more in- 
telligent citizenship, more efficient elections and higher 
political ideals, together with seven aims with the view to 
protecting women in industry, have been adopted and nothing 
Sfurther can be added until the next meeting in February, 

1920. 


Meanwhile, what? 


Organization, education, understanding, study, investi- 
gation and legal work. Later, what? A nation redeemed 
from the charges of ignorance and corruption; a nation glori- 


fied by a democracy safe for the world. 
. 
Can women accomplish this alone? 


No, women and men will work together. There is no 
war, no conflict, no misunderstanding between the sexes. There 
are men and women with a vision of better things and men 
and women with no vision. The League of Women Voters 
makes its call to the brave, the intelligent, the forward- 
looking. No others will be interested. Its program is so 
patriotic, so sound, so obviously needed; its motives are so 
unselfish and impersonal; its aims so certainly for the ‘‘bene- 
fit and good of mankind” that its success is assured. 


Our purpose. 

A country in which all voters speak English, read their 
own ballots and honor the American Flag. 

The following resolutions were passed at the Convention: 

Be it Resolved, That 

1. We favor the passage of the Smith-Towner Bill now 
before Congress providing for the creation of a Department 
of Education in the National Government. 
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2. We urge an investigation into the status of women’s 
place in civil service with a view to removing widespread 
discriminations against women, first by legislation when neces- 
sary; second, a change of rules by the civil service commission 
and third, by a change in practice. 

3. We urge that the National and State Committees of 
the different political parties authorize and require that 
women voters of Missouri shall be permitted to participate 
in all matters connected with the choice of delegates to the 
forthcoming National Conventions of their respective parties. 

4 We favor the calling of a state convention for the 
purpose of providing a new Constitution for the State of Mis- 
souri. 

5. We favor a Budget System for National, State and 
City Governments. 

6. We favor a reform in the system of state taxation. 

7. We urge the placing of women upon school boards 
and boards of public institutions. 

It is impossible in a mere recounting of incidents even 
is as rich a year as the one drawing to a close to give any im- 
pression of the efforts that have gone into the accomplishing 
of these incidents. Only those who have striven for accomp- 
lishment can judge of the self-sacrifices for work that 
often seemed to have been dropped into a bottomless abyss; 
of the efforts connected with visiting those who are not always 
too eager to be visited; of the money raising, of the details 
of creating an organization; of the endless heart-burns that 
accompany legislative effort when the task seems all but 
finished and at the last moment some prop on which one had 
counted gives way and the planning must begin again. But 
all this is forgotten in the joy of final accomplishment. 
Today much that was difficult is easy; the effective chairman 
of publicity declares that the press is eager to take news; 
speakers are happy of an audience before groups of voting 
women; and leaders in every party are friendly. 

In 1871 the Rev. Dr. Eliot, the first Chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, wrote: ‘‘Women will make their mistakes 
as men have done and are doing. They can hardly make 
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greater or worse. But as a general thing we may safely 
look for their influence in all social and national interests, 
to be thrown upon the tide of morality, religion, temperance 
and good order. I regard the right of suffrage a duty to be 
imposed upon women as upon men, the discharge of which 
is not generally pleasant, nor desirable for its own sake, 
but which involves the most sacred obligation of every good 
citizen for individual protection and for the general welfare.”’ 

If singleness and integrity of purpose and devotion to 
accomplish results can presage success, then the dream of 
three generations of Missourians will be realized in the elec- 
tions of 1920 when the women of the state will join with the 
forward-looking men of the state and cast their votes for the 
right as they see it. Missouri women take up the challenge. 
They are awake. They have faith in themselves, in their 
state, and their ration. What is good shall grow better, 
what is wrong shall be righted, as men and women together 
take up the problem of Peace. 

“We are entering a struggle in which constitutional 
and political methods of evolution are in conflict with direct 
methods of revolution. This is not time for neutrality. 
Those who believe in evolution rather than revolution should 
be up and doing. Are the women of the United States big 
enough to see their opportunity?” is the challenge voiced 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


“Carry On, St. Louis” 


BY MADELEINE LIGGETT CLARKE 
(Mrs. Frederic Blaine Clarke.) 


The National American Women Suffrage Convention 
closed the last day of March, 1919. April dawned upon an 
exultant but weary group of St. Louis women. It seemed 
singularly appropriate after the successful pre-convention 
teas and the great convention; after the year of fruitful 
word done by the St. Louis League; after the triumph of 
winning presidential suffrage; that the election should be 
celebrated by a “Victory Tea.” 
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Senator James W. McKnight and Rep. Walter B. Bailey— 
“The men who changed us on the map from ‘Old Black Mo.’ ”’ 
—were asked to be the speakers. A charming program of 
music with the presentation to Mrs. O’Neil for her long 
and faithful service of the illumined testimonial from the 
St. Louis League made the afternoon a memorable one. 

The election was under the direction of Mrs. J. P. Hig- 
gins, who had arranged with the elections commissioner for 
a complete election paraphernalia and who conducted the 
election as if it were a regular city election. The ticket was 
headed by Mrs. Fred L. English, who was unanimously 
chosen president. She is the youngest woman who has ever 
been president of the St. Louis League and she entered upon 
a year of tremendous responsibility and ardent work. Bring- 
ing to the office youth, a charming personality, earnest con- 
viction, indefatigable industry and administrative ability, 
she has naturally been successful. Mrs. Frederic Blaine 
Clarke continued as executive secretary. Upon these two 
falls naturally the brunt of the work. But the co-operation 
of officers, heads of standing committees and ward chairmen, 
has made success possible. 

The women of Missouri having been granted the Presi- 
dential vote were clamoring for information. Mrs. Clarke 
had long cherished a desire to hold a school for voters. She 
knew the hour had struck. The demand and the desire had 
fused. As chairman of the School Committee with the as- 
sistance of Mrs. English, a number of committees, and the 
co-operation of distinguished St. Louisans, the school was 
arranged and put through. The Y. W. C. A. allowed the 
League the use of its auditorium and assisted the committees 
most generously in every way. Three sessions a day were 
held for five days, with evening classes for business women. 
Over 450 women paid their admission to the school. Many 
of the day pupils were women with families who got up at 
five o’clock to make their household adjustments and leave 
their children provided for during their absence. The women 
who came to the night classes after a day’s work in offices 
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or school rooms made like sacrifices. This is the spirit that 
wins and augurs well for the new citizen. 

The course included classes in Citizenship (five Presi- 
dential Suffrage lectures) organization: Public Speaking, 
Suffrage History and Argument, Parliamentary Law, Use 
of Literature and Publicity. 

An offer was made to women desiring to apply for paid 
organizing positions, of three weeks’ preliminary work under 
the direction of the organization chairman, Mrs. Clarke. 
From this group a limited number were to be selected to go 
on salaries, and of these a half dozen women have done 
splendid work; Mrs. Charles T. Shewell, Mrs. Laura S. Ed- 
wards, Mrs. A. R. Robi, Miss Ida B. Winter, Mrs. Daisy 
Erion. 

Through the long, hot days of July and August these 
organizers canvassed the city. It has always been said 
that ‘‘no one worked in St. Louis in summer,” but the Suffrage 
League proved that no season was impossible. Ward chair- 
men were found who felt the significance of their position and 
wished a part in this great awakening of their sisters. Pre- 
cinct captains were discovered who wished to do their part 
in this organization work. Meetings were held in homes, 
halls, churches, parks, wherever men and women wanted to 
hear of the ‘‘New Citizenship.” 

The response to this call makes those who are engaged 
in this work realize that women indeed wish to utilize the 
great privilege that has been so long in coming. 

Citizenship Schools were resumed in September. It was 
decided to hold them by wards. Some wards grouped them- 
selves and held joint schools. Others needed more than one 
school for a single ward, the geographical extent and street 
car facilities determining the school boundaries. In three 
months half of the wards in the city have been covered. 
Women have come eager, earnest, and the results have been 
most gratifying. A new plan is being worked out of having 
free schools, beginning in 1920. Schools were also established 
for women who are newcomers to our country, women to 
whom opportunities of education have been denied or limited, 
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yet whose vote is as significant as any cast, but who must be 
approached in a simpler way. Little plays showing scenes 
in naturalization offices, voters’ drills, appeals to the eye 
and information, were presented attractively and succinctly. 

From the woman who wishes to know about “propor- 
tional representation,” to the woman who sees how her vote 
and her garbage pails are connected, we must be prepared to 
answer all calls. The schools have been supplemented by 
classes given to clubs and organizations. They furnish the 
audiences, we furnished the course. Thousands of women 
have been reached. 

In order to make the history of the schools a continual 
recital it has extended over the time when many other events 
were transpiring. The passage of the Susan B. Anthony 
Amendment by Congress on June 4th, was celebrated two 
days later in St. Louis. After the Missouri Legislature had 
ratified the Susan B. Anthony Amendment at the special 
session July 3rd, St. Louis felt that the significance of the 
occasion demanded a celebration both joyous and beautiful. 
A picnic supper was given in Forest Park. After this, the 
picknickers adjourned to the Municipal Theatre where a 
large block of seats had been reserved for them. 

The suffragists requested Park Commissioner Cunliffe to 
allow them a few minutes between Act I and II to voice their 
gratitude for the ratification of their amendment. This per- 
mission was most graciously granted. The vast audience of 
over 6,000 people was literally sprinkled with yellow. As 
soon as the lights were off, after the first act, the women 
assembled on the stage, where under the direction of Miss 
Alice Martin, they were grouped in an effective tableau. 
The ward chairmen and organizers, to the number of sixty, 
were massed on either side, all wearing white with yellow 
sashes and carrying the famous yellow parasols. The ten 
women in the center group represented the states where the 
Amendment has been ratified. As the lights went up a great 
wave of applause swept over the audience and as it subsided 
Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, honorary president of Missouri 
Woman Suffrage Association, stepped forward and in a dig- 
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nified speech told the audience of the great meaning of the 
occasion, and gave to Mrs. Fred L. English, president of the 
Equal Suffrage League of St. Louis, the banner of Missouri, 
the eleventh state and at that time the last state to ratify. 
The orchestra played a triumphant march and the lights 
went down as the audience cheered their delight. 

The next large event in the League’s history was the 
State Convention held at the Statler Hotel, October 16, 17 
and 18. This was an historic occasion as the Missouri 
Woman Suffrage Association was to be re-christened ‘“‘The 
Missouri League of Women Voters.” The St. Louis League 
as the hostess organization had much preparation to make 
and how efficiently it was done under the leadership of Mrs. 
English is testified to by the best state convention ever held 
in Missouri. A large group of committees worked inde- 
fatigably and everything went smoothly and happily. The 
crowning event of the Convention for St. Louis was the 
Finance Dinner given by the League on the evening of Oc- 
tober 16th in the Statler Hotel ball room. Over 500 men 
and women attended, and the picture presented by the huge 
dining room was a beautiful one. 

Mrs. Charles Brooks, chairman of the National League 
of Women Voters, was the toastmistress. Mrs. Margaret 
Hill McCarter of the National Republican Women’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee, spoke on “Why You Should Be a Re- 
publican,” Mrs. Antoinette Funk chairman of the Education 
Committee of the National Democratic Committee told 
“Why You Should Be a Democrat.” Mrs. Gellhorn re- 
ceived an ovation when she arose to speak on “The League 
of Women Voters” and at the end of her speech appealed 
for funds for the year’s work. Over $7,000 was pledged then 
which has been further supplemented until now pledges 
from $11,000 to $12,000 have been received. This will 
undoubtedly be increased until the budge: of $16,000 is 
completed. 

On November 13 at a meeting of the Equal Suffrage 
League of St. Louis, the draft of the new constitution, copies 
of which had been mailed to the members ten days previously, 
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was adopted after discussion and minor changes. By t 
the Equal Suffrage League of St. Louis was changed to 
League of Women Voters of St. Louis. Thus an organizati 
which had survived and triumphed was re-named to fulfill 
new function, its great task of acting as a clearing house a 
leavening influence to the vast new group of women vote 
Organization is the test of strength of a society and by t 
test the St. Louis League has proved that it is a living, growi 
unit of earnest women, looking toward the future in whi 
they are to have a part as full citizens. 

In a report of this sort it is impossible to mention t 
names of all the men and women who have served the cai 
of suffrage and citizenship so nobly. The ward chairm 
who are the strong links of the organization, the members 
the executive committee, the officers, the heads of standi 
committees, the women who respond so cheerfully to speci 
calls should kave their names emblazoned in gold, 
“Their joy is the gis ‘ness of those who feel they are helpi 
the whole.” 

In “The Story of a Pioneer’? Dr. Shaw iclis how Mi 
Anthony on the last afternoon of her life, when she 
lain quiet for hours, suddenly began to utter the names 
the women who had worked with her, as if in a final roll ca 
Many of them had preceded her into the next world; oth 
were still splendidly active in the work she was laying do 
But young or old, living or dead, they all seemed to f 
past her dying eyes that day in an endless, shadowy revie 
and as they went by she spoke to each of them. 

“‘Not all the names she mentioned were known in suffrag 

ranks; some of these women lived only in the heart of Sus: 
B. Anthony, and now, for the last time, she was thankin 
them for what they had done. Here was one who, at a me 
ment of special need, had given her small savings; writte 
a strong editorial; that one had made a stirring speech. 
. these final hours it seemed that not a single sacrifice or servie 
however small, had been forgotten by the dying leade 
She said, ‘They are still passing before me, face after face 
hundreds and hundreds of them, representing all the effo 
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By tif fifty years. I know how hard they have worked. I 
1 to tiinow the sacrifices they have made. But it has all been 
nizati@@orth while.’ ’’ 

ulfill And so to the thousands of women of St. Louis who by 


use almheir unselfish efforts have made suffrage possible, to the 
_ votemdded thousands who are striving toward a better citizen- 
by thihip, say, “It has all been worth while!” 

growi 
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CONGRESSIONAL WORK 


— BY BERTHA K. PASSMORE 

ne Cai (Mrs. Charles Passmore) 

hairm Early in 1916, in February, Mrs. Catt called a congres- 
nbers @mional conference at Saint Louis which was attended by 
standimmelegates from almost every one of the 16 congressional 
) specigmistricts of Missouri. At this conference, Mrs. Catt pre- 
id, buggented the organization plan which the National Suffrage 
helpimptganization had adopted and which called for organization 
nd work along strictly political division, that is by con- 


w Mis@ressional districts, with a State Congressional Chairman and 
she xteen congressional district chairmen in charge of the 
ames political work. My informal appointment as State Congres- 


roll 
; othe 
g do 
l to f 


onal Chairman followed and in April the following district 
irmen were appointed, whose appointment, as well as my 
n, was confirmed by the State Board at its meeting at Saint 
ouis in June, 1916: 


|“ revie District No. 1. Mrs. Otho Mathews, Macon, Macon 
ounty. 

suffrag® District No. 2. Miss Alma B. Sasse, Brunswick, Chari- 

of Susaiion county. 

hankim§ District No. 3. Miss Myrtie B. Fields, Hamilton, Cald- 

it 2 MOBell county. 


writtel® District No. 5. Mrs. Geo. E. Curtis, Kansas City, Jack- 

ech. lion county. 

 Servie District No. 6. Miss Laura Runyon, Warrensburg, 
leadetfohnson county. 


ter face § District No. 7. Miss Hattie Guild, Sedalia, Pettis 
e effo ‘0 nty. 
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District No. 8. Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, Columbia, 
Boone county. 

District No. 9. Mrs. James Johnson, Mexico, Audrain 
county. 

Districts Nos. 10, 11, 12. Mrs. Charles L. Passmore, St 
Louis (until some one could be found for these three 
districts). 

District No. 13. Mrs. Alice Curtis -‘Moyer-Wing, Wills, 
Wayne county; and Mrs H. H. Hamnignd, Bonne Terre, St. 
Francois county. p 

During March and April, on an organizing trip which took 
me through the second, third, fourth and fifth congressional 
districts, I went to Excelsior Springs, accompanied by a dele 
gation of Kansas City suffrage officials and workers, where 
we presented resolutions to the Republican State Com 
mittee, asking them to endorse a plank for women suffrage 
in the Republican National platform. The Committee lis 
tened respectfully and just as respectfully declined to endorse 
such a resolution. 

Prior to the National Republican Convention which was 
held at Chicago and the National Democratic Convention 
which was held at Saint Louis in June, 1916, we sent letters 
and telegrams from every congressional district to the Mis 
souri electors urging them to support the suffrage plank 
which we hoped would be inserted in the platform, and a 
soon as we learned that Senator Stone was to be chairman of 
the Democratic committee on resolutions, he was bombarded 
with hundreds of telegrams urging him to support the suffrage 
plank which the National Suffrage Association had offered. 
This plank, however, was defeated 25 to 23 and President 
Wilson's plank urging suffrage by states, was adopted 25 to 
20. The minority report signed by four delegates, headed 
by Governor Ferguson of Texas, was defeated 88814 to 
181%. 

August, 1916, saw us at Jefferson City at the State Com 
mittee meetings of both Republicans and Democrats, and after 
some effort I obtained a hearing for us before both committees. 
We offered suffrage planks for their consideration which were 
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simply an affirmation of the planks indorsed by the National 
Conventions, but met with no success. 

Mrs. Catt thought the time ripe for consideration of the 
Federal Amendment as a means of obtaining our enfranchise- 
ment, and beginning with September, 1916, we started cir- 
culating petitions urging consideration of the Federal Amend- 
ment and an early vote on it in Congress. Petitions were 
sent from every congressional district where we had an 
organization, and national organizers were sent into several 
of the districts in order to effect the establishment of leagues. 
Letters were sent to the Missouri delegation in Congress 
and of the sixteen Congressmen fourteen replied, twelve 
declaring themselves in favor of the amendment, one was 
non-committal and one voted “No.” 

Mrs. Catt urged us to try for limited suffrage during 
the 1917 session of the Legislature at Jefferson City. We 
obtained the opinion of several lawyers both at St. Louis and 
Kansas City on the constitutionality of a bill granting women 
presidential suffrage. Every opinion was negative except 
that of Mr. Percy Werner of Saint Louis, who held that a 
measure asking for presidential suffrage by legislative action 
was sound constitutionally. Hence, armed with the draft 
of our bill, we presented ourselves at Jefferson City on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, and on February 6, 1917, Senator Robert 
Mitchell of Verona, and Representative Nick T. Cave of 
Fulton, presented the following bill: 

Senate No. 478 and House 792: 


An Act to amend article II of chapter 43 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of Missouri of 1909, by adding thereto a section to be known 
as section 5800a, extending the right of suffrage to women in certain 
cases. 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, as 
jollows: 


Section 1. Any person, whether male or female, but in all 
respects except sex qualified to vote for members of the most numer- 
ous body of the state legislature, may vote for electors for president 
and vice-president of the United States and for all¥officers other 
than those provided for in and required by the state Constitution. 
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The bill passed the House on March 14, 1917, by a vote 
of 84 to 36 and this constituted the first definite accomplish- 
ment for suffrage in Missouri. The Senate Committee re- 
ported the bill unfavorably 4-2, but in spite of this it was 
placed on the calendar by a Senate vote of 18-10. It died 
on the Senate Calendar although we took advantage of a 
ruling by which bills which had passed one House were to take 
precedence over similar bills pending in the other House. 
During the various polls which we took during the time the 
fight for the bills was on, we found sentiment decidedly 
changing in our favor. Had the session lasted but one day 
longer we could have gotten the bill through the Senate, as 
we had twenty of the thirty-four state senators pledged to 
vote ‘‘yes.”’ 

During 1917 my work centered in the drive for the Federal 
Amendment. Most of the petitions were sent to the con- 
gressional district chairmen direct from the office of the 
National Association, and when we met in Senator Stone’s 
office at Washington during the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion on December 12, 1917 for a hearing before the Missouri 
Delegation in Congress on the Federal Amendment, the two 
large bundles of petitions, one from the state and one from St. 
Louis, looked very impressive. The Congressmen present 
could not help but feel that the wish of their constituents 
“‘back home’”’ for a submissal and vote on the Federal Amend- 
ment, was very earnest indeed. 

Late in 1917, the National Association urged the for- 
mation of a House Committee on Woman Suffrage Committee 
and the Missouri members on the Rules Committee were 
showered with letters and telegrams urging them to do their 
best to secure a favorable report. After the committee had 
reported the resolution favorably, we turned to the Missouri 
delegation in Congress. Our men did well—ten voting 
“aye,” two ‘‘no;’’ three did not vote. We are greatly in- 
debted to Speaker Champ Clark for the great help he gave 
us in getting our delegation lined up and in generally further- 
ing the standing committee. 
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Even after the Federal petitions had been presented to 
the Missouri Delegation our workers kept up a constant 
stream of telegrams and letters and the Missouri men were 
not permitted to forget what their constituents expected of 
them. On January 10, 1918 the great day came when the 
Susan B. Anthony Federal Suffrage Amendment came to 
a vote in the House and passed with two votes to spare. 
Fifteen of our Congressmen voted for the amendment, only 
one vote was cast against it. 

This definitely completed one phase of the work of the 
State Congressional Chairman. During the months fol- 
lowing, war legislation relegated to the background any but 
war measures, and the Senate held the Federal Amendment 
in Committee, although hopes ran high that the 65th Con- 
gress would pass it. 

In the meantime the state organization was busily 
sending letters and questionnaires to the successful candi- 
dates at the state primaries urging them to vote for the 
Susan B. Anthony Amendment when it should come up for 
ratification. 

Suffrage delegations appeared both before the Democratic 
and Republican State Conventions which were held in August, 
1918, the former at Jefferson City and the latter at Saint 
Louis, and urged the adoption of suffrage planks which were 
incorporated in both platforms. The National American 
Woman Suffrage Association’s plans for the Federal Amend- 
ment ratification included the circulating of petitions among 
the members of the Fiftieth General Assembly for Missouri, 
and thousands of signatures were secured for presentation 
to the members. 

A large number of letters and telegrams were sent, es- 
pecially to Senators Reed and Stone, although Senator 
Stone, and after his death, Senator Wilfley were pledged to 
vote for the Federal Amendment. After the November 
elections in 1918, Senator Spencer succeeded Senator Wilfley; 
Senator Spencer was a strong suffragist and cast his vote 
for the amendment when it was finally permitted to be voted 
upon in the Senate on February 10, 1919, just a year and a 
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month after it had passed the House. It was defeated in 
the Senate by one vote and lost in the 65th Congress. 


Work was immediately taken up with the new members" 


of Congress in order to line them up for ratification when the 
Susan B. Anthony Amendment should come up for ratification 
in the 66th Congress. Letters and telegrams were sent to 
the members; they were interviewed by delegations of their 
constituents, both men and women, and everything possible 
was done to obtain a solid Missouri vote on the amendment. 
When the House voted on May 26, 1919 Missouri’s 16 Con- 
gressmen went over the top; the vote in the House was 308 
“ayes” to 91 “noes.” The Senate voted upon and passed 
the Federal suffrage amendment on June 4, 1919 by a vote 
of 56 “ayes” to 25 ‘‘noes;’”’ 15 being paired. 


“THE MissouRI WoMAN” 
BY MISS MARY SEMPLE SCOTT 


From the beginning of the second period of suffrage 
history in 1910, there was great difficulty in getting space in 
the papers for suffrage news. The suffragists were continually 
obliged to do something spectacular in order to be mentioned. 
This was felt to be a great drawback to the cause; ~oreover 
the leaders were women who abhorred the sensational. The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, through the influence of its pro- 
gressive editor, George C. Johns, had proved more advanced 
in this respect than other papers. Often letters from suffra- 
gists were printed in its “column for the people,’’ and, when 
occasion warranted, strong pro-suffrage editorials would 
appear on its editorial page. This paper, however, for a 
long time was an exception. 

By 1913 other leading dailies in St. Louis and Kansas 
City were giving their support to suffrage as well as several 
weeklies, and in the spring of 1914 the St. Louis Times 
allowed the women to get out a special suffrage edition of 
the Times which we sold from automobiles on all the promi- 
nent downtown street corners. At this time also a suffrage 
edition of the Warrensburg Daily Star and one of the Kansas 
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City Post were gotten out by the women. During the 
1914 Initiative campaign Miss Clara Somerville for St. Louis 
and Mrs. Emily Newell Blair for the state, handled suffrage 
publicity so well that a great advance in popularity with 
editors was made. Still, the sort of constructive propaganda 
that would constantly make sentiment for suffrage was al- 
most entirely barred, and we were sadly in need of better and 
more frequent publicity when, in 1915, an offer was made 
by a newspaper man. in Monett, Mo., to publish a suffrage 
magazine. He agreed to print it monthly; the suffragists 
agreed to furnish material for its columns, and to work up 
the subscription lists. It was to be called THe Missourr 
WoMAN. 

The first edition resembled a newspaper more than a 
magazine. It was printed on newsprint, 11x15 inches in 
size, and the pages were five columns wide. However, it 
was greeted with great enthusiasm by all who were active 
in suffrage work because they understood the great value 
of such a publication. All went well for a few months. The 
circulation reached about eight hundred. Then the pub- 
lisher failed. 

Mrs. Emily Newell Blair of Carthage, first editor of the 
MissouRI WoMAN, Miss Mary E. Bulkley, its moving 
spirit, and Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, president of the 
Missouri Equal Suffrage Association, the three most con- 
cerned in starting the magazine, were in despair. However, 
after a brief period, through the efforts of Miss Bulkley and 
Mr. Percy Werner, Mr. Flint Garrison of St. Louis became 
interested. Mr. Garrison was the president of the Garrison- 
Wagner Printing Company, and president and editor-in- 
chief of a flourishing publication called ‘‘The Drygoodsman.”’ 
He was also an ardent suffragist. He saw at once the possi- 
bilities of such a magazine as the Missourt WoMAN, 
and agreed to undertake its publication for a limited time 
to try out the idea. 

ln December, 1915, the first number of volume 2 of the 
Missourl WOMAN, with the picture of Mrs. Elliott 
Major, then the first lady of Missouri, on its cover, came off 
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the press. It consisted of twenty pages, 9x13 inches 
carried articles by some of the cleverest women in the stat 
The contributing editors of the magazine were: Elizabetj 
Waddell, Rosa Rusell Ingels, Mary E. Bulkley, F. Pe, 
Mitchell, Martha Taaffe, Laura Runyon, Carolyn Spre 
Mary Asbury McKay, Alice Curtice Moyer-Wing, Kather 
Lincoln Motley, Helen L. Million, Mabel Miller, Mrs. C. ¥j 
Greene, Mrs. Edwin Knapp, Mrs. L. T. Herndon, Mrs. W.¥ 
Martin, Mrs. Frank P. Hays. 

Knowing the advisability of getting suffrage news bef 
the club women, and knowing that they were consider 
starting a paper of their own, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Blair and 
Bulkley, all prominent club women themselves, induced 
the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs to adopt f 
MissourI Woman as their official organ. Later, ¢ 
Missouri Branch of the National Congress of Mothers’ a 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations endorsed the magazine. 
gave the Missouri WomMAN the backing of three impo 
ant women’s organizations, and its Advisory Board a 
sisted of the presidents of these organizations, who v 
that first year: Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, Mrs. Wm. 
Chivvis, Mrs. J. M. McBride. 

Although Mrs. Emily Newell Blair continued to be t 
editor, she found it increasingly difficult to perform this we 
efficiently from her home in Carthage when the magazi 
was being published in St. Louis. Therefore, in April, 1914 
when one of the St. Louis suffragists, Mary Semple Scott 
came forward with an offer to help, Mrs. Blair urged that Mi 
Scott be installed as editor with a desk in the printing co 
pany’s office, and she sent in her resignation. At the anni 
State Convention held in Springfield the next, Mrs. Blat 
introduced Miss Scott as her successor, and the latter 1 
turned to St. Louis to continue as editor of the magaai 
throughout the remainder of its useful existence. 

Because of the National Democratic Convention, hel 
in St. Louis in June, 1916, Miss Scott made a big effort 
produce an issue of the magazine which would impress f 
public. Wm. Byrnes, a_ well-known artist on the Pe 
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Dispatch, designed a cover which attracted the attention 
of suffrage sympathizers all over the country, and Margue- 
rite Martin, also noted as a Post-Dispatch writer and artist, 
illustrated in her inimitable way a story by Emily Newell 
Blair. The editors of the St. Louis dailies contributed edi- 
torials so that a most impressive symposium on the inevitable- 
ness of suffrage by Lewis B. Ely, Gasper Yost, Paul W. 
Brown, as well as a charming article by Wm. Marion Reedy 
of Reedy’s Mirror, delighted the reader. An edition of 10,000 
was sold at the book stalls and by volunteers who acted as 
“newsies” during the convention. The St. Louis department 
stores advertised generously in this number, and, for the first 
time, the MissouRI WoMAN earned enough to pay its 
printing bill. . 

During the summer months the magazine showed signs 
of becoming popular so that it was deemed advisable to put 
it on a permanent business basis. In September, 1916, a 
stock company was formed under the name, The Missouri 
Woman Co., with Flint Garrison as president, Mary Semple 
Scott, vice-president and secretary, and George M. Wagner, 
treasurer. Thiscompany was incorporated for $5,000. Half 
the stock was taken up by the officers above mentioned, prin- 
cipally by Mr. Garrison, and the remainder was sold in small 
blocks to women and men interested in suffrage. 

The circulation having reached the coveted five-thousand 
mark late in the fall of 1916, an effort was made to secure 
the endorsement of the St. Louis Retailers’ Association, so that 
advertising could be solicited from individual retailers, and 
this was obtained in December, just one year after the first 
issue came from the St. Louis office. At this time Mrs. 
Julia Shipley Carroll was added to the staff as business 
manager, and, during the next six months, she brought the 
advertising up to the point of almost paying the expense 
of publication. 

When the United States entered the war and a Missouri 
Women’s Division of the Council of National Defense was 
formed, the editor of the Missour1 WoMAN offered a de- 


partment in the magazine for the use of that organization, and 
7 
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asked Mrs. B. F. Bush, its president, to become a member of 
the Advisory Board of the magazine. Throughout the entire 
period of the war the Missourr WomAN devoted from 
two to five pages to Council of Defense propaganda and 
news, and it donated another page to war advertising, the 
copy for which was received from the Department of Ad- 
vertising of the Council of National Defense. 

March, 1919, brought to St. Louis the National American 
Woman Suffrage Convention to celebrate its golden jubilee. 
It was during this convention that the Presidential Suffrage 
Bill was passed by the Missouri Senate; and the Legislative 
Committee, having left the “Inquiry Dinner’ Tuesday 
night for Jefferson City to see the measure through, returned 
dramatically on Friday to join in the victory mass meeting 
at the Odeon. It was then that the MissourI WOMAN 
received full credit for the sentiment it had created for suffrage 
throughout the state; for the friends it had made for the 
cause; for the good work it had done in keeping members 
of the Legislature reminded month by month of the in- 
creasing desire of their constituents that the women of Mis- 
souri be enfranchised. At this convention, too, the MIs- 
sOURI WOMAN was recognized by the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association through the editor of its own 
official organ, Miss Rose Young, who highly commended its 
work and who allowed it to be sold in combination with the 
WoMAN CITIZEN. 

Following upon the passage of the Presidential Suffrage 
Bill-came the special session of the State Legislature, July 3, 
to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. The July issue 
of the Missourr WomAN chronicled this great event and 
used on its front cover the photograph of Governor Gardner 
signing the Ratification measure surrounded by a group of 
suffragists. 

But this seemed to mark the high-tide of usefulness of the 
Missour1 WoMAN. At the State Board meeting of the 
Missouri Equal Suffrage Association in August the opinior 
was expressed that the great need for an official suffrage organ 
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had passed; that the need of the future lay in wider publicity 
, through the daily and weekly press. 

+ The State Convention in October proved more con- 
/ yincingly than ever that this was true. Whereas in the old 


days it had been impossible to get our news into the papers, 
at this time it was impossible to keep it out. Reporters 
listened eagerly to every word of our opinions; our leaders 
were accurately photographed; everything we did was 
featured—and not on the Woman’s Page, but in the general 
news. 

The climax seemed logical and natural. 

The stockholders of the Missourt WoMAN voted to 
discontinue publication; not to consider selling to any other 
publication, but to give its subscription lists, and to transfer 
its advertising as far as possible to the WOMAN CITIZEN 
the official organ of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association—a publication whose aims and purpose are the 
same as our own. 

The announcement of the merger of the Missouri 
WoMAN with the Woman CITIZEN was made by the 
editor at the State Convention in October, 1919, which was 
held to transform the old Suffrage Association into the Mis- 
souri League of Women Voters. At this convention plans 
were being laid to educate the electorate through citizenship 
schools. The days when we were mere women struggling for the 
ballot had passed; we were then voters striving to learn to 
use the ballot for the betterment of mankind. This change 
for the magazine came at a time when many other changes 
were coming to all women, and, in bringing about these 
changes, the MissourI WoMAN had played no small part. 


Susan B. ANTHONY SUFFRAGE LEAGUE OF Kansas CITY 
BY MRS. HENRY N. Ess 

The Susan B. Anthony Suffrage League was formed in 
the autumn of 1914, with the following officers: Mrs. Henry 
N. Ess, president; Mrs. Massie Jones Ragan, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Julia M. Johnson, second vice-president; Mrs. 
George B. Collins, recording secretary; Mrs. E. T. B. Platt, 
treasurer; and Mrs. M. J. Payne, auditor. From the very 
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first this organization seemed to be imbued with the spirit 
of the peerless leader for whom it was named. 

The membership of the League was largely made up of 
mature women trained by long activity in club organization. 
The first step was a program for good citizenship, the subject 
so popular today, the whole year’s meeting being devoted toa 
study of municipal government. Speakers of expert knowl- 
edge in the various departments of the city government ap- 
peared on the program from time to time. 

In 1914 the Susan B. Anthony League made application 
for membership in the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the same being presented by its President, who for years had 
been a member of the State Board. Up to this time the 
Missouri State Federation had never discussed nor considered 
woman’s suffrage, it being construed to be in direct violation 
of the by-laws which barred all questions of a political or 
religious nature. The application was made at a Board 
meeting held in Farmington. At that time very few mem- 
bers of the Board of Managers of the State Federation were 
avowed suffragists, consequently it required considerable 
courage to champion an unpopular cause, but after much dis- 
cussion, the sense of justice and fairness, which is character- 
istic of club women generally, prevailed, and the Susan B. 
Anthony League went on record as the first suffrage organiza- 
tion in the state to be admitted to membership in the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. From that time on, the door 
was open to other suffrage clubs. 

The most important work undertaken by the club was 
the movement for the reform of our Missouri Penitentiary. 
In the early part of the fall of 1916, many reports from the 
penitentiary revealed a condition most revolting; a system 
of management more in harmony with the spirit of the Middle 
Ages than that of the progressive age in which we live. Cer- 
tainly the hour had struck for the beginning of this move- 
ment. A committee was formed of delegates from Kansas 
City organizations as follows: City Club, Mr. Osborne; 
Rotary Club, Mr. Fred Dickey; Commercial Club, Mr. E. 
M. Clendenning; Social Workers’ Conference, Mr. Frank 
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Lauder; Board of Public Welfare, Miss Eva Marquis; Athe- 
neum, Mrs. W. L. Plattenburg; Woman’s Trade Union 
League, Mrs. Louise Dohler; Council of Jewish Women, Mrs. 
George Cohen; Church Federation, Mrs. Nat Spencer; Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, Mr. Jacob Billikopf; Ministers’ 
Alliance, Dr. Wylie; Collegiate Alumnae, Mrs. Alfred Hem- 
ingway; W. C. T. U., Mrs. Fannie Taylor; Catholic Women’s 
League, Mrs. McClintock; First Congregational Church, 
Mrs. Doane; Westminster Church, Mrs. Hal Whitehead; 
Mrs. H. N. Ess, Mrs. M. J. Ragan, Mrs. M. H. DeVault, 
Mrs. C. C. Clarke and Mrs. M. J. Payne from the Susan B. 
Anthony League. The organization of the Committee re- 
sulted in the election of the following officers: Mrs. H. N. 
Ess, president; Mrs. Nat Spencer, first .vice-president; Dr. 
J. M. Wylie, second vice-president; Mr. Frank Lauder, third 
vice-president; Mrs. C. C. Clarke, secretary; and Mrs. M. J. 
Payne, treasurer. 

This being the year for the election of a new governor, 
an active campaign was started to line up every county in 
the state in behalf of the reform movement. The hearty 
co-operation from every city and town in the state evidenced 
the fact that the time had come for a change in the manage- 
ment of our colossal state prison. Thousands of leaflets 
were sent out with the slogan ‘“‘The Contract System Must 
Go!’ Each candidate for governor was interviewed and asked 
to take a stand on the question. The Prison Reform League 
insisted that reform of prison was not a political question, 
asserting that the penitentiary problem should be taken in 
a non-partisan spirit. 

Immediately after the election of Governor Gardner to 
office, the following committee of women: Mrs. M. L. Plat- 
tenburg, Mrs. Hal Whitehead, Mrs. Masie Jones Ragan, 
Mrs. Charles Clarke, Mrs. Doane and Mrs. Henry N. Ess, 
also Mrs. Phillip W. Moore, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and Mrs. G. A. V. Meachum, presi- 
dent of the Council of Clubs of St. Louis, joined this party 
in St. Louis to have a conference with him, before taking 
office—a most unusual occurrence, a body of women inter- 
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viewing the Governor concerning his future policy on an 
important matter. He was most cordial in his reception of 
the women, and assured them that he would make the reform 
of the penitentiary his chief aim. He at once called together 
representatives from all parts of the state to meet in St. 
Louis the 25th of November, 1916, to counsel together on 
the needed program to present to the legislature when it 
convened in January. The women managed to have Colonel 
Tom Lynan, warden of the Colorado Penitentiary, a famous 
prison expert, to come to St. Louis to speak to the con- 
ference the very first morning. The deliberations of this 
meeting crystallized into a sane, definite program to be 
brought to the Legislature for action. 

Governor Gardner was a strong champion of the move- 
ment through all of its days of discussion in the body of the 
Legislature. The work done by the committee of legislators 
appointed at the conference in St. Louis will ever mark a 
turn in the history of the lawmakers of Missouri in behalf 
of a reform in prison management. Some splendid laws 
were placed on our statute books, the chief being the law 
to create a Board of Control of three members. This board 
was to have the sole control of the management of the peni- 
tentiary. 

Many changes have been made in the management of 
the penitentiary in the last two years; a good beginning has 
been made; but the Susan B. Anthony League is still active 
in behalf of social conditions. 


WoMAN SUFFRAGE IN WARRENSBURG 
BY MISS LAURA L. RUNYON 

In the fall of 1911, Miss Laura L. Runyon, teacher of 
History in the State Normal School, finding several other 
women interested in Woman Suffrage, organized the Political 
Equality Club of Warrensburg. This club has met con- 
tinuously since that time, during the months of October to 
June, sometimes twice a month, sometimes monthly. The 
meetings have usually been held at the home of Mrs. J. D. 
Eads, except the June meeting, which was usually of a social 
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nature, and held at the home of Mrs. Virginia Hedges. The 
meetings have been of a civic, literary and social nature. The 
Club undertook to secure the signatures to petitions asked 
for from time to time, to do work of an educational character 
thru the town and county. From time to time they secured 
noted speakers to address the club and the town, throwing 
these meetings open freely to the town. Miss Laura Gregg 
and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and Mrs. Walter McNab Miller 
were among the speakers. 

From the beginning men were admitted as honorary 
members, and many men paid their dues and assisted the club 
in various ways. Last spring, with the assistance of Miss 
Marie B. Ames, a Men’s Advisory Club was formed. The 
club got out two editions—suffrage editions—of the War- 
rensburg Daily Star, held mass meetings and a great parade, 
and in various ways “‘advertised’”’ Suffrage. 

In the fall of 1919 a School of Citizenship was held, under 
Miss Mary A. Kennedy, which proved a great success. On 
October 4th, at the close of the school, the Political Equality 
Club was merged in the League of Women Voters. 


WoMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLUMBIA 
BY MRS. ROSA RUSSELL INGELS 


Suffrage for women held an important place in the 
thought and conversation on many Columbians long before 
there was any movement toward organization. The first 
formal meeting was held in the Athens Hotel, November 16, 
1912, with Prof. Manly O. Hudson acting chairman and 
Mrs. Walter McNab Miller presenting the subject. At this 
meeting officers were elected and a constitution and by-laws 
drafted. This early league was not confined to women, as is 
evidenced by the historic fact that the first president and 
three members of the executive committee were men. 

In any movement it is instructive to consider the kind 
of people who are behind it. That was a proud company 
which started woman suffrage in Columbia and their names 
are an honor to the cause. The first president was Dr. 
R. H. Jesse, former president of the University, the first 
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vice-president was Mrs. Luella Wilcox St. Clair, president 
of Christian College, and the first chairman of the executive 
committee was Mrs. Walter McNab Miller. This committee 
included two women at that time members of the State Board 
of the Missouri Federation of Women’s Clubs, also the state 
regent of the Daughters of the American Revolution. Other 
members of the group were departmental deans of the Uni- 
versity, teachers and business men. 

Public programs were given thru the years 1913 and 1914. 
As a part of the propaganda work, a suffrage talk was gven 
before every woman’s organization in Columbia. However, 
the very first public presentation of the subject to the women 
of Columbia was given by Mrs. Rosa Russell Ingels, before 
the Tuesday Club, in March, 1912. Perhaps the best re- 
membered early program was one arranged by Dr. Max Myer 
of the psychology department of the University, when ten 
well-known men and women entertained and enlightened a 
“big house’ by telling them “Why I Believe in Woman 
Suffrage.”’ At this stage of the movement, a favorite method 
of presentation and argument was this of telling from the 
platform “‘Why I Believe In” or ‘Why I Am for Woman 
Suffrage.” 

Another never-to-be-forgotten evening was when Miss 
Anne Martin of Nevada, and Mrs. Desha Breckenridge of 
Kentucky spoke to a great audience in April, 1913. Miss 
Martin’s instructive and historic facts, and Mrs. Brecken- 
ridge’s “burning words of moving eloquence” mark a mile- 
stone in Columbia’s suffrage history. Other distinguished 
women who spoke for the Columbia group, about this time, 
were Dorothy Dix and Jane Addams. 

During two successive summers, open-air meetings were 
held by University women. At the first in 1913, Dean 
Charters presided arld Miss Louise Nardin made the address; 
on the second occasion Dr. Max Myer presided and the 
speakers were Dr. Eva Johnson and Mrs. F. F. Stephens. 
Again, during the campaign of 1914, a great mass meeting 
was held in the University auditorium with several short, 
strong speeches. 
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A number of notable dinners and luncheons were given 
on occasions when distinguished suffrage leaders were guests 
in Columbia. Their functions brought together our best 
men and women, both town and gown, making brilliant 
social occasions where eloquent speakers spread suffrage 
propaganda. 

Columbia suffragists of that early day who visited the 
Missouri Legislature on behalf of woman suffrage were Dr. 
Jesse, Mrs. St. Clair Moss, Mrs. F. F. Stephens, Miss Pearl 
Mitchell, Mrs. W. P. Dysart, Mrs. W. E. Harshe and Mrs. 
Rosa Russell Ingels. In the campaign of 1914, the women of 
Columbia, led by Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, worked 
heroically over the petitions and at the polls. In the cam- 
paign of 1916, suffrage speakers were sent to political meetings 
throughout the country. In October, 1918, a number of 
Columbia women sent telegrams to Senator Wilfley re- 
questing him to vote for the Federal Amendment. 

Suffrage in Columbia, just now, concerns itself with 
Citizenship schools and courses of lectures on the principles 
of government and political history and methods. In July 
1919, the first lecture which was given at Read Hall and 
planned for thirty women, was attended by sixty women. 
Among the women who belonged to the first active group and 
are working in the Citizenship schools today are Miss Ella 
V. Dobbs, Mrs. F. F. Stephens, Mrs. Luella St. Clair Moss 
and Mrs. Rosa Russell Ingels. Suggestive of the modern 
citizenship school was a study class which was organized and 
active during the presidency of Mrs. W. E. Harshe. 

During the last eight years, many able men and women 
have served the cause of woman suffrage in Columbia. The 
Columbia League has given to the work one state president 
and has always been represented on the State Board. The 
present active chairmen are: County chairman, Mrs. J. J. 
Phillips; Columbia League chairman, Mrs. J. E. Wrench; 
chairman of Citizenship schools, Miss Ella V. Dobbs, with 
subchairmen, Mrs. Guy L. Noyes, Mrs. J. P. McBaine and 
Mrs. C. C. Bowling. 
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St. Louis Business WoMEN’s SUFFRAGE LEAGUE 
BY MISS FLORENCE E. WEIGLE 


On April 16, 1912, about sixty business women, interested 
in the suffrage question, met at a luncheon at Vandervoort's 
to discuss the organization of a business women’s suffrage club 
which should have for its object the securing of suffrage for the 
women in Missouri. Mrs. D. W. Knefler presided at this 
meeting and Miss Sophia M. Rombauer acted as secretary. 
A committee was appointed to prepare a constitution and by- 
laws. A second meeting was called for a week later, at which 
the proposed constitution and by-laws were adopted. At 

.the third meeting, held on May 7, 1912, the following officers 
were elected for the first year: president, Miss Mary Ma- 
guire; vice-president, Miss Jessie Moller; secretary, Miss Rena 
Huber; treasurer, Miss Mary McDearmon. An executive 
board was selected a couple of weeks later, as follows: Misses 
Razovsky, Tierney, Cranmer and Phillips, and Dr. Stephens. 

With its organization completed, the Business Women’s 
Equal Suffrage League was launched on its career of usefulness. 
Much is due to the earnest endeavors of the women who 
worked so faithfully during the early years of the League, 
among them being: the Misses Rombauer, Charlotte Rumbold, 
Margaret Burke, Jessie Moller, Dr. Stevens, Alberta Allen, 
Alma Gibson Robb, Cecelia Razovsky, Genevieve Tierney, 
Mathilda and Bertha Meinhardt. 

The League since its organization has carried out a two- 
fold program: one of its regular meetings is a dinner, at which 
some interesting speaker discusses a live topic of general 
interest; the other of its bi-weekly meetings is devoted to the 
study of politics and this meeting is open to the public gen- 
erally. 

The name has recently been changed to “Business and 

Professional League of Women Voters.” 
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Early Explorations and Settlements of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas, 1803-1822 


BY CARDINAL L. GOODWIN 


ested 
ort’s Thomas Jefferson was the first great American to become 
club thoroughly interested in the country west of the Mississippi. 
r the As early as November 26, 1782, after speaking in a letter to 
this Mr. Steptoe of the probability of obtaining some big bones, 
tary. he suggested various inquiries which it might be profitable 
1 by- to make. ‘Descriptions of animals, vegetables, minerals, or 
shich other curious things; notes as to the Indians’ information of 
At the country between the Mississippi and the South Sea, etc., 
cers etc., will strike your mind as worthy of being communicated. 
Ma- I wish you had more time to pay attention to them.” 
Rena While sitting in the Confederate Congress at Annap- 
utive olis a year later—December 4, 1783—Jefferson wrote to 
lisses George Rogers Clark, again mentioning the teeth, tusks, 
hens. and bones of the mammcth which that intrepid westerner had 
nen’s promised to secure for him, but finally coming to what one 
ness, writer terms ‘‘so far as is known, the first definite suggestion 
who of an American expedition to the Pacific by an overland 
ague, route.” “I find,”’ he wrote, ‘‘they have subscribed a very 
bold, large sum of money in England for exploring the country 
\llen, from the Mississippi to California. They pretend it is only 
rney, to promote knowledge. I am afraid they have thoughts of colon- 
izing into that quarter. Some of us have been talking here 
two- in a feeble way of making the attempt to search that country, 
thich but I doubt whether we have enough of that kind of spirit to 
neral raise the money. How would you like to lead such a party? 
> the tho I am afraid the prospect is not worth asking the question.””* 
gen- ‘Ford, Paul L. (Editor) The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 10 vols., N. ¥." 


1892-99. Vol. III, 62. 

*Schafer, Joseph, The Pacific Slope and Alaska, Vol. X in The History of 
; and North America, 41. 

*Reuben Gold Thwaites (ed.) Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, 1804-1806. In7 vols., each volume divided into two parts and each 
part bound separately. Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y., 1904-1905. Vol. VII, Part 
I, p. 193. 
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Three years later in Paris Jefferson was encouraging 
Ledyard to go to Kamtchatka by land, thence to cross “‘to 
the western side of America and penetrate through the conti- 
nent to our side of it, or to go to Kentucky and thence pene- 
trate westwardly to the South sea.’”* The attempt failed 
despite Ledyard’s conscientious efforts to prosecute it, because 
the Russian government interfered. In 1790 Captain John 
Armstrong of Louisville, at the suggestion of the Secretary 
of War, General Knox, undertook to cross the continent by 
way of the Missouri, but he was turned back a short distance 
above St. Louis by reports of disturbances among the Indians. 
Two years later Andre Michaux, a French botanist, proposed 
an expedition to the Pacific, the same to be conducted under 
the auspices of the American Philosophical Society. Jefferson 
gave the proposal his hearty support, but Michaux became 
entangled in Genet’s plans for conquering Spanish Louisiana, 
and the former’s western project terminated with the events 
of 1794 which brought the Genet mission to such a sudden 
end.° 

But these abortive schemes for exploring the Trans- 
Mississippi West, while discouraging, were not sufficiently 
so to cause Jefferson to abandon the project. After he was 
elected President his attempts were more successful. On 
January 18, 1803, he proposed an expedition and outlined plans 
for it in a confidential message to Congress. ‘‘An intelligent 
officer, with ten or twelve chosen men, fit for the enterprise 
and willing to undertake it, taken from our posts where they 
may be spared without inconvenience, might explore the whole 
line, even to the Western Ocean, have conferences with the 
natives on the subject of commercial intercourse, get admission 
among them for our traders as others are admitted, agree on 
convenient deposits for an interchange of articles, and return 
with the information acquired in the course of two summers. 
Their arms and accoutrements, some instruments of observa- 
tion, and light and cheap presents for the Indians would be 


‘Ford (Ed.) The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, Vol. IV, 298, 447-48, and 
Vol, V, 75. 
‘Schafer, The Pacific Slope and Alaska, 43-44. 
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all the apparatus they could carry, and with an expectation 
of a soldier’s portion of land on their return would constitute 
the whole expense. Their pay would be going on whether 
here or there. While other civilized nations have encoun- 
tered great expense to enlarge the boundaries of knowledge 
by undertaking voyages of discovery... in various parts and 
directions, our nation seems to owe it to the same object, as 
well as to its own interests, to explore this the only line of 
communication across the continent, and so directly traversing 
our own part of it.... The appropriation ot $2,500 ‘for the 
purpose of extending the external commerce of the United 
States,’ while understood and considered by the Executive as 
giving the legislative sanction, would cover the undertaking 
from notice and prevent the obstructions which interested 
individuals might otherwise previously prepare i; its way.’’® 

Congress passed a bill complying with Jefferson’s recom- 
mendations for sending out an exploring expedition into the 
newly acquired territory, and Captain Meriwether Lewis, a 
young man under thirty years old, was selected to head the 
enterprise. Lewis was Jefferson’s private secretary. He was 
born in Albemarle County, Virginia, in the vicinity of the 
Blue Ridge, and had inherited sterling qualities from a race 
of worthy patriots and vigorous pioneers. His father and 
uncle had served in the Revolutionary War, and he himself 
had been accustomed to the life of the hunter and woodsman, 
and had rendered military service in the Northwest under the 
leadership of Mad Anthony Wayne. Jefferson considered him 
a man of exceptional courage, ‘“‘possessing a firmness and 
perseverance of purpose which nothing but impossibilities 
could divert from its direction; careful as a father of those 
committed to his charge, yet steady in the maintenance of 
order and discipline; intimate with the Indian character, 
customs, and principles; habituated to the hunting life; 
guarded by exact observations of the vegetables and animals 
of his own country against losing time in the descriptions of 
objects already possessed; honest, disinterested, liberal, of 


*Richardson, James D., A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1789-1897. Published by authority of Congress, 1900. Vol. I, 353-54. 
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sound understanding, and a fidelity to truth so scrupulous 
that whatever he should report would be as certain as if seen 
by ourselves—with all these qualifications, as if, selected and 
implanted by Nature in one body for this express purpose, 
I could have no hesitation in confiding the enterprise to him.’ 
But in order to acquire additional technical training in botany 
and astronomy, which an expedition such as he was to lead 
demanded, he went to Philadelphia and studied under the 
direction of some of the learned members of the Philosophical 
Society. While there he also directed the manufacture of 
arms for his party in the arsenal at Lancaster. 

Complying with the suggestion made by Lewis the offi- 
cials at Washington decided to associate with him another 
officer of equal authority, so that the party could operate 
effectually in two divisions, if the occasion should require it. 
He was permitted to select his own companion and chose 
William Clark of Louisville, the younger brother of George 
Rogers Clark. William Clark, like Lewis, was an army 
officer who had seen trying service against the Indians of the 
Northwest. He had traveled extensively in the country, 
having on several occasions crossed the Mississippi. He was 
in every respect admirably suited to share with Lewis the 
responsibilities and labors of such an undertaking as the 
government had decided upon. Lewis ranked as a captain 
while Clark’s commission gave him the rank of second lieu- 
tenant of artillery, but the former insisted on regarding the 
latter as his official equal, both being styled as captain by all 
who were connected with the expedition. During the three 
strenuous years of western explorations their respect for each 
other deepened and their friendship strengthened. 

The object of the expedition was outlined by Jefferson 
in his instructions to Lewis dated May and June, 1803. 
Not only was the Missouri River to be explored, but ‘‘such 
principal streams of it, as, by its course and communication 
with the waters of the Pacific Ocean, whether the Columbia, 
Oregon, or Colorado, or any other river, may offer the most 


1Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-1806, Vol. I: 
Part I, pp. 25-26. 
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direct and practical water communication across the continent 
for the purpose of commerce.”” The party was to take 
observations fixing the latitude and longitude of all important 
places along the rivers traversed, and of all the portages 
between their headwaters. The leaders were ordered to keep 
careful notes, and other members of the expedition were 
encouraged to keep diaries. The names and numbers of the 
various Indian tribes were to be learned, and all conditions 
tending to promote trade and harmony between them and the 
Americans were to be noted. Careful observations were to 
be made of the soils, animal and vegetable life, minerals, 
geological remains, and of the geography of the region. Should 
they reach the Pacific Ocean they were to determine ‘‘whether 
the furs of those parts may not be collected as advantageously 
at the head of the Missouri... as at Nootka Sound or any 
other point of that coast; and that trade be consequently 
conducted through the Missouri and the United States more 
beneficially than by the circumnavigation now practised.”’ 
Furthermore Lewis was to try to find some vessel by which 
he could send back by two members of his party the information 
collected. Or, if he thought it advisable, the entire party 
might return by sea, in which case Lewis was to make use of 
an open letter of credit, furnished by Jefferson, pledging the 
the faith of the United States for the repayment of such sums 
as might be advanced to the explorers. The safety of the 
party was not to be endangered, however, for the sake of 
collecting information.*® 

Lewis left Washington for Pittsburg about the middle 
of the summer of 1803, and on the last day of August began 
the descent of the Ohio. Volunteers were enlisted at several 
military stations along the Ohio and the Mississippi. When 
completed the party contained a total of thirty-two people, 
and sixteen others were employed to accompany the expedition 
as far as the Mandan villages. The winter was spent in 
quarters on a little stream, the Dubois or Wood River, which 
empties into the Mississippi from the east side. Here the men 


*Ford, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, VIII, 194ff. 
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were drilled and trained for the arduous experiences which 
they were about to undergo. 

On the fourteenth of May, 1804, the expedition entered 
the Missouri and began the long voyage up that river. The 
difficulties and dangers of the journey were recognized by all 
who were connected with it from the beginning, but they 
believed also that it would confer high honors on them and on 
the nation if it were carried out successfully. The importance 
of the expedition was likewise realized by the people living 
along the Missouri. The people of St. Louis and of St. 
Charles, and many others who recently had migrated thither 
from east of the Mississippi manifested a deep interest in the 
small company as it made its way up the tortuous stream. 
On the twenty-fifth of May the party passed the extreme 
western settlement. This was La Charette, a little village 
of seven houses, near which Daniel Boone lived. Thence 
the journey was through the Indian country; and occasionally 
during the early stage of their passage up the Missouri they 
met traders who were bringing down boatloads of furs from 
the Kansas, the Platte, and the Sioux. Near the present 
town of Sibley, Missouri, a fort was erected and named Fort 
Clark in honor of one of the leaders of the expedition.!° Con- 
tinuing up the river they came to a place named by them 
Council Bluff where they held a great conference with several 
Indian tribes. They passed the present site of Sioux City on 
the twentieth of August, where they experienced their only 
loss by death, and at the end of October they reached the 
Mandan villages. They spent the winter at this place. 

Here, near the present town of Bismarck, North Dakota, 
Fort Mandan was erected from cottonwood logs found growing 
along the river banks. Five months were spent hunting, 

*The village had disappeared when Bradbury was there in 1811, because of 
the encroachments of the river. It was near the preent town of Marthasville. 
in Warren County. See Bradbury, John, Travels in the Interior of America in 


the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811, etc. (Vol. V in Thwaites’ Early Western Travels) 
42, note 15. 


McDougal, H. C., ‘Historical Sketch of Kansas City from the Beginning 
to 1909."" In the Missouri Historical Review for October, 1909, 12-13. 

In 1808 the name Fort Clark was changed to Fort Osage in honor of the 
Indian tribe of thatname. For another account of this Fort see Thwaites’ 
Early Western Travels, V. 61, note 31. 
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preparing reports and collecting information to be sent back 
to the President in the spring, cultivating friendly relations 
with the Indians, and completing preparations for the west- 
ward movement. Early in April, 1805, the river having be- 
come clear of ice, a boat was sent downstream bearing dis- 
patches for the officials at Washington while the main party 
headed their expedition up the Missouri. Toward the end of 
the month they reached the mouth of the Yellowstone. 
From the natives of that section they collected information 
on the source, direction, and length of the river, and the 
character of the country through which it flowed. Game was 
found in greater abundance than they had before experienced, 
and the large number of beaver in the vicinity led them to 
suggest that some spot near the junction of the two rivers 
would be a desirable location for a trading post. The Falls 
of the Missouri were reached in June, and on the twenty-fifth 
of that month they arrived at the three forks of the same river. 
The three rivers were explored and named after the three 
great statesmen of that day—Jefferson, Madison, and Gallatin. 
Up the Jefferson they toiled, weary, footsore, and some of them 
almost exhausted, finally reaching the mountains on the last 
of August. Horses were procured from the Shoshone Indians, 
parties of whom were found in the vicinity, and they pushed 
onward toward the navigable waters of the Columbia system. 
They reached this by following the Lola trail to the Clear- 
water, after three weeks of toilsome marching through dense 
woods and shady defiles, and over what must have seemed to 
them to be numberless obstructions of rock and fallen timber. 
From the Clearwater they made their way to the Snake 
River, down that to the Columbia, past the Great Falls, the 
Dalles, and the Cascades to the tide water. On the seventh 
of November, 1805, the party reached the Pacific. 

Here they spent the winter in the most humid section of 
the Oregon coast where the supply of game was not abundant, 
but the members of the expedition continued to enjoy good 
health. Early in the spring of 1806 they began moving 
eastward, and on the twenty-third of September following the 
entire party entered St. Louis. They had recrossed the 
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mountains by the same general route but had made more 
extensive explorations of considerable importance off the gen- 
eral trail. They had opened a practical route across the 
continent, they had established a strong claim for the valley 
of the Columbia, and they had become the pioneers of a west- 
ward movement which ultimately was to carry the customs 
and institutions of the United States across the great plains 
and over the rocky plateau until it gave the nation a frontage 
on the Pacific slope similar to the one it had already on the 
Atlantic coast. 

Before these intrepid frontiersmen had begun their trans- 
continental explorations, however, settlers from the United 
States had crossed to the west side of the Mississippi and 
occupied land among the French and Spanish who had pre- 
ceded them. Some of the earliest of the Franco-Spanish 
settlements have been noted already. One of the oldest, in 
fact the oldest within the present state of Missouri, was Ste. 
Genevieve, established as early as 1735. In 1803 it comprised 
a district bounded on the north by the Meramec River and 
on the south by Apple Creek, which forms the present southern 
boundary of Perry County. At the time of the Louisiana 
Purchase settlements had been made in the district along the 
Mississippi, in the valleys of the St. Francois and the Big 
rivers, and in the mining district." 

In 1801, following his inauguration as president, Jefferson 
appointed William C. C. Claiborne, governor of the Missis- 
sippi Territory. Claiborne made the trip from Nashville by 
boat down the Cumberland, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. 
Upon his arrival at Natchez in November, he wrote Madison 
regarding the country through which he had passed. ‘On 
the western or Spanish shore,” he said, “there are but three 
petty settlements between the mouth of the Ohio and the 
post of Concord, opposite this place, an interval of some 
eight hundred miles. Seventy miles below the junction of 
the Ohio is the village of New Madrid, with a small Spanish 
garrison. Here I halted for an hour and paid my respects 


uViles, Jonas, ‘Population and Extent of Settlement in Missouri before 
1804” in the Missouri Historical Review, 1910-1911 (Vol. V), 187-213. 
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to the commandant, who received me with much courtesy. 
The fort has been recently burned. There are probably 
fifty houses occupied chiefly by people of French extraction. 
I was informed that, a few miles in the interior, there was 
a compact and prosperous settlement, the inhabitants for 
the most part, from the United States.’”” Down the river 
from New Madrid, a distance of thirty-five miles, was a small 
village of twenty houses, and one hundred and fifty miles 
below New Madrid, opposite the lower Chickasaw Bluff, was 
a small block house garrisoned by a sergeant and twelve 
men. This was the Spanish post of Esperanza.” 

Soon after 1780 Canadian hunters and fur traders had 
made their headquarters at L’Ainse a la Graise, the present 
site of New Madrid, and by 1787 a few had established 
permanent settlements there. Two years later General 
Morgan made elaborate provisions for the establishment of an 
American colony at the same place, but the scheme failed 
largely through the interference of Wilkinson. Ultimately 
however, a number of Americans came into the country as a 
result of Morgan’s work at this time. The location of the 
earliest settlements was determined by the facilities for 
hunting and for trading with the Indians. but after the ap- 
pearance of the American farmer the character of the soil 
and the convenience for communication were the determin- 
ing factors. In 1804, with one exception, the settlers of the 
New Madrid district were within a few miles of the Missis- 
sippi between New Madrid and Little Prairie, or at the present 
town of Caruthersville, in the southeastern part of Missouri, 
with an outlying trading station on the St. Francois, the 
present village of Portageville. Between New Madrid and 


2Olaiborne, J. F. H., Mississippi as a Province, Territory and State, with 
Biographical Notices of Eminent Citisens, Jackson, Mississippi, 1880, 221-22. 
In this same letter Governor Claiborne suggests that the government should 
build additional forts along the river on the American side. ‘Our western com- 
merce is now valuable and is rapidly increasing. On this great river navigation 
is dangerous. Boats are often stranded or sunk, or disabled by the illness of 
their crews, and except at Fort Pickering there are no stations where relief can 
be obtained. The immigrants, too, are greatly exposed. A few posts, to render 
aid, in such cases, with hospital stores for the sick, would greatly promote the 
commerce and the; opling of this remote iterrtory. The humanizing effect on 
the Indians of such stations would soon be felt."" Ibid., 222. 
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the mouth of the Ohio the banks of the Mississippi were 
subject to overflow. At Bird’s Point just across from the 
junction of the Ohio and the Mississippi, and at Tywappity 
bottom just beyond, Americans had taken up scattering 
farms about ten or fifteen miles from the Mississippi. The 
important inland settlement in 1808 was on Big Prairie, “a 
long, narrow and very slightly elevated ridge stretching 
northward from the village of New Madrid as far as the present 
Sikeston in Scott county.’’™ 

Between New Madrid and Ste. Genevieve was the dis- 
trict of Cape Girardeau. The most prominent figure in the 
early history of this district was the Indian trader Louis 
Lorimier. He had moved into the country as early as 
1792, and remained there throughout the Spanish period. 
The settlements established under the Spanish regime were 
located for the most part in the White River valley, chiefly 
within the eastern part and within the present boundaries 
of Cape Girardeau county, or in the alluvial districts south 
of there. Here the American settlers began to make their 
appearance in 1795. Their chief occupations were hunting, 
stock raising and farming. They lived, for the most part, 
in a compact territory about ten or twelve miles in width 
extending northward through the center of the present 
county “‘to the rougher country of Apple Creek and including 
the valleys of the Randall, Hubble, Cane and Byrd creeks, 
all in the White Water watershed.’"* Along the White 
Water proper, farther west, from the northern part of Scott 
county and particularly in the west central part of Cape 
Girardeau, lived a large number of Germans and German 
Swiss. At Zalma on the Castor and at Patterson on the St. 
Francois, sixty miles from the Mississippi, in the present 
county of Wayne, there were small groups of settlers. These 
were probably German. 

North of the settlements indicated were the two districts 
of St. Louis and St. Charies. St. Louis was founded in 


¥Viles, ‘‘Population and Extent of Settlement in Missouri before 1804,” ir 
Missouri Historical Review, 1910-1911 (Vol. V), 187-213. 
“I bid., 198. 
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February or March, 1764, by Pierre Liguest Laclede as a 
trading station for the Missouri River fur trade. It became 
a flourishing village after 1765 or 1766, when the French 
crossed over from the ‘‘American Bottom,” the territory 
on the east bank of the Mississippi having been surrendered 
to the English. Just a little later a smaller village sprang 
up near the present Florissant, about twelve miles toward 
the northwest, and another on the Mississippi toward the 
south at Carondelet which is now within the city limits. 
While the boundaries of the district in 1804 were formed by 
the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Meramec, the settled 
area was confined to the present county of St. Louis. That 
part of the county fronting on the Missouri was occupied 
for some distance back from the river. There were also 
numerous settlers located in the forks of the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers, and farther south the Meramec valley was 
occupied. Farther west on the Missouri there were outlying 
settlements at the present town of Washington and in the 
vicinity of Marthasville. The outlying settlements were 
American. 

St. Charles contained the smallest population of any of 
the districts in Upper Louisiana, but it covered a greater 
extent of territory than any other. All of the provinces 
north of the Missouri River were includéd in it, even the 
Spanish grants at Prairie du Chien. Very few Americans 
had settled in the village by 1804. There were a great many 
in the outlying districts, however. They were particularly 
numerous along the Dardenne, a stream which flows parallel 
to the Missouri. There were also a few Americans on Per- 
ruque Creek, just north of the Dardenne, and a larger number 
some distance inland on the Cuivre River, on the northern 
boundary of the present county of St. Charles. 

To summarize, settlers were to be found along the Mis- 
sissippi from the present southeast corner of the state to New 
Madrid, and from the mouth of the Ohio northward to Cape 
Girardeau. In the lowlands between these points the only 
settled area of importance was the long, narrow ridge stretching 
north from New Madrid. In the town and along the river 


Y 
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to the southward Americans and French lived side by side; 
the other settlements were largely American. The strip 
along the river from Cape Girardeau nearly to the Meramec 
was settled only at the mouth of the creeks and along their 
courses and in the bottoms at Ste. Genevieve and Bois Brule 
within the boundaries of the county of Perry. Except on 
the northern creeks the settlers were mostly French. In 
the rolling uplands of Cape Girardeau and Perry counties 
there were settlements which differed little from typical 
American settlements in Kentucky and Tennessee. The 
lower Meramec was an American district, and between the 
Meramec ana Missouri settlements had sprung up wherever 
there were water and timber. The Americans dominated 
on the Meramec and on the upper Missouri, but the French 
were in the majority in St. Louis. The two races mingled 
more or less over the rest of the district, the French usually 
outnum! coring the Americans in the hamlets. In the section 
north of the Missouri the French were located in the vil- 
lages of St. Charles and Portage des Sioux, and the Americans 
settled on the creeks flowing into the Mississippi and Missouri. 

At this time, however, with the notable exception of 
New Madrid, the Americans were living in small groups on 
detached farms, and commerce and industry were almost 
entirely in the hands of the French. The French also dom- 
inated government and politics. The Americanization of 
Upper Louisiana had hardly begun despite the fact that the 
majority of the settlers were of American origin." 

There had been no particularly great increase in the 
number of settlers in this vicinity when Pike began his ex- 
plorations of the Trans-Mississippi West in 1806. Commis- 
sioned by General Wilkinson to explore the sources of the 
Red River, Pike left St. Louis on July 15th with a company 
of twenty men. He made his way up the Missouri and Osage 
rivers to the Pawnee villages. In the meantine news of his 
expedition reached the Spanish officials, and Lieutenant 
Malgares was sent out from Santa Fe to intercept him. 
The Spaniards had come first to the Pawnee villages, and when 


Ibid. 
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Pike arrived there, they had already turned back. Despite 
the great superiority of the Spanish forces the American 
commander determined to follow them, hoping thereby to 
reach the Red River. He came to Pawnee Rock on the 
Great Bend of the Arkansas and rode up that stream through 
droves of buffalo, deer, elk and wild horses until he finally 
reached the mountains. Near the present town of Pueblo, 
Colorado, he erected fortifications and explored the country. 
After a vain attempt to reach Pike’s Peak, he began to search 
for the source of the Red River. The months of December 
and January spent in this way were most severe. The passes 
were filled with snow, game was scarce, guns burst with cold, 
the horses were exhausted, and the men were becoming 
mutinous, but Pike refused to abandon the quest. On Grape 
Creek at the foot of the Grand Canon of the Arkansas he 
decided to build a blockhouse, and there leave two of the 
men to look after the horses and luggage while with the main 
party he should cross the Sangre de Christo Range. In this 
desperate venture nine of his men had their feet frozen. The 
food supply which they carried with them was soon ex- 
hausted and game seemed to have left the country. The 
party was saved from starvation, after having been four 
days without food, when Pike managed to shoot a stray 
buffalo. Three of the men gave out and were left on the 
trail with a small supply of meat while the others struggled 
on. Finally having reached the summit of the range, they 
came to a brook which flowed west through a pass down into 
the San Louis valley. At last, Pike thought, he had reached 
the source of the Red River. He was instead on the head- 
waters of the Rio Grande, having become a trespasser on 
Spanish territory as soon as he crossed the Sangre de Christo 
Range. He did not know this at the time, however, and 
built a stockade on the west bank of the Rio Grande five 
miles above its junction with the Rio Conejos. While Pike 
with four soldiers remained at the stockade, a small detach- 
ment was sent back over their route to bring up the men and 
baggage left behind. 
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On the fifteenth of February, 1807, Pike was visited in 
his stockade by two Spaniards who reported his presence to 
the Spanish officials. Ten days later Captain Salteo appeared 
with one hundred mounted men and took the Americans to 
Santa Fe. After being examined there by Governor Allen- 
caster, they were sent on to Chihuahua where they underwent 
another examination. The matter was finally settled by 
Salcedo determining to deport the Americans by way of 
Texas. A detachment of cavalry escorted the party south- 
ward around the Bolsom de Mapini, thence northeast over 
the ‘Grand Road” to San Antonio by way of the Presidio 
Rio Grande." 

The travels of Bradbury and Brackenridge covered a 
part of the territory which had been explored already by 
Lewis and Clark, and therefore may be omitted here. 

Another adventurer who explored farther south about 
this time and whose work has been given but passing notice is 
Colonel John Shaw. Colonel Shaw was one of the early 
pioneers of Wisconsin, and a man whose integrity and honesiy 
have been vouched for by some of his feliow countrymen. 
The editor of the Wisconsin Historical Society Collections, 
Dr. Draper, through whose hands Colonel Shaw’s narrative 
passed, tells us that it may be considered substantially 
correct. Colonel Shaw’s account was written from memory 
when he was an old man, and therefore allowance must be 
made for dates. But the internal evidence of that part of 
his narrative outlined here will indicate that his explorations 
were made not only before the war of 1812, but pretty near 
the time he claims to have made them. 

Colonel Shaw says that he spent the winter of 1808 in 
St. Louis and its vicinity. During the following spring, 
accompanied by Peter Spear and William Miller, he set 
out from the extreme western settlement of Cape Girardeau 
county on the headwaters of the St. Francois River for the 
Pacific Ocean. His route, he thinks, was very near the thirty- 

*Coues, Elliott, (Ed.) The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, 3 vols., 
Francis P. Harper, 1895. Vol. II. 


17Col. John Shaw, ‘‘Personal Narrative’’ in the Wisconsin Historical Society 
Collections, II, 197-232. 
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seventh parallel, or perhaps a half degree south of it. He 
crossed a branch of the White River which he claims to have 
named the Current. Proceeding westward he came to the 
Black, afterwards called the Spring, which stream he followed 
to its source. Crossing to the main fork of the White River 
he then made his way to the prairie country. He continued 
westward, he believed, beyond the headwaters of all the trib- 
utaries of the Mississippi except the Missouri and Arkansas 
rivers, a distance of about eight hundred miles or more. 
When within the vicinity of the Rocky Mountains he met 
three traders who were the survivors of a company of fifteen 
that had been trading among the Indians. Convinced that 
discretion was the better part of valor he then decided to 
retrace his steps. 

The autumn of 1809, the year 1810, and the winter of 
1810 to 1811, Shaw spent hunting in eastern Kansas and 
western Missouri and Arkansas. During this period he 
collected ‘‘fifty beaver and otter skins, three hundred bear 
skins, and eight hundred gallons of bear oil.” These were 
carried to the headwaters of the White River, transported 
in rudely constructed boats down that stream to the Mis- 
sissippi and thence to New Orleans. He thought that these 
products would have brought him between two and three 
thousand dollars if he had been able to ship them to Europe. 
The ‘‘Embargo’’!* was in force, he said, and he was com- 
pelled to sell his commodities for thirty-six dollars. 

On his return he passed through the Chickasaw and the 
Choctaw country to Colbert’s Ferry on the Tennessee, thence 
to Vincennes, and finally to St. Louis. He was in the vicinity 
of New Madrid when the earthquakes occurred there, he 
claims, on December fourteenth, 1811, and February seventh, 
1812. Soon after this he went to Prairie du Chien and made 
Wisconsin his home during the remainder of a long and 
useful life. 

While Pike, Brackenridge, Shaw, and other American 
traders were exploring and opening fur trading posts in the 
countiy west of the Mississippi, the American settlements 


18This was of course impossible if we accept the dates which he has given. 
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were moving slowly up the Missouri and its tributaries. There 
were two families living on the Gasconade in 1808. Two 
years later the Captain of the Militia in this district had two 
hundred and fifty on his muster roll.!® The first settlement 
had been made at Loutre Island in 1807, and by 1811 a com- 
pact settlement had been established there and several 
families had moved out into the country west of the island. 
Cote sans Dessein, near the mouth of the Osage River, was 
settled in 1808; three years later a number of settlements 
had been formed at that point. The extreme western settle- 
ment of consequence on the Missouri in 1811, however, was 
in the territory known as the Boonslick area, a strip of country 
along the north side of the river, which derived its name 
from the salt factories operated in the district by the sons 
of Daniel Boone. The region was first occupied probably in 
1810, but at the end of a year more than seventy-five families 
had moved into the territory. Kit Carson’s father was 
among the early occupants of this part of the Missouri valley. 
Still further west, in the vicinity of Fort Osage, one settler 
had opened a farm before the War of 1812, and this continued 
to mark the extreme edge of western settlement even down 
to 1819.7° 
In the southern part of the Missouri territory, which 
later became the territory of Arkansas, the growth of settle- 
ment was not so rapid during the years preceding the second 
war for independence. There was, however, an annual in- 
crease of American immigrants beginning with the purchase 
of Louisiana by the United States. They occupied the 
fertile lands along the Mississippi, the Arkansas, and the White 
River valleys. The settlement along the lower valley of the 
Arkansas was somewhat impeded during this period on 
account of the difficulty the immigrant experienced in pro- 
curing land. The land south of the river was owned by the 
Quapaw Indians who could not sell; while that north of the 
same stream, extending from Arkansas Post to Argenta, was 
‘Brackenridge, Journal (in Thwaites’ Western Travels), 22. 
Houck, Louis, History of Missouri from the Earliest Explorations and Settle- 


ments until the Admission of the State into the Union, 3 vols., Chicago, 1908. 
Vol, ITI, 145-50. 
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claimed by Elisha and Gabriel Winter, and Joseph Stilwell. 
These men had won the favor of Spanish officials and in 1798, 
as a reward for having introduced manufacturing at New 
Orleans it is said, they were given one million arpens of land. 
This they were willing to sell but the immigrants were afraid 
that the grantors could not give legal title to the soil. Yet 
this difficulty did not delay westward migration for any great 
length of time. The early frontiersmen were usually accus- 
tomed to occupy available lands and discuss their right of 
occupancy later. The result was that although many re- 
fused to buy from Winters and Stilwell, they did not hesitate 
to settle on soil claimed by these favorites of the Spanish 
regime. Later the judgment of these contenders was con- 
firmed by the United States government when the legality 
of the Spanish grant was denied.” 

The exploration and settlement of the West were checked 
temporarily as a result of the War of 1812, but immediately 
following that event both were renewed with vigor. From 
thirty to fifty wagons crossed the river at St. Louis daily, 
the majority of them coming from Tennessee and Kentucky. 
In 1814 the Indian title to land in the Boonslick country 
was extinguished, and in 1816 the country north and west 
of the Osage River was named Howard county. Franklin 
became the county seat in 1817. The rapid growth of this 
town resembled that of many others on the frontier. Within 
a year after it was laid out it contained one hundred and 
fifty houses and a population of eight hundred or a thousand 
people. The price of lots rose from fifty to six hundred 
dollars. The few people living in what became Cooper 
county had crossed the river during the war to seek the pro- 
tection of forts there, but when peace was concluded they 
returned to the south bank of the Missouri, and with new 
immigrants formed extensive settlements in that section. The 
thirty families residing on the left bank of the Missouri 
above Cote sans Dessein, a settlement two miles below the 
mouth of the Osage River, increased to eight hundred by the 
arrival of immigrants during the next three years. In 1817 


uJ, H. Shinn, Pioneers and Makers of Arkansas, 27. 
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Chariton did not exist; two years later it was a community 
of five hundred people. Even farther west into Carroll and 
Clay counties immigrants pushed their way and opened up 
farms. 

While the frontiersmen were building homes along the 
Missouri still others were following up some of the tributaries 
of that stream and occupying the valleys and uplands in other 
parts of the territory. Settlers had moved south and indus- 
tries had been established along the Gasconade when Long 
made his expedition in 1819. The country included within 
the boundaries of the present county of Maries was occupied. 
Immigrants came up the White River from Arkansas Terri- 
tory and built houses near Springfield. Modern Forsyth, a 
little farther south, had been occupied when the Springfield 
settlers came. Still other home-seekers established them 
selves in the vicinity of Van Buren in Carter county during 
this same period. While these settlements multiplied in 
numbers the farms grew in size and became more prosperous. 
By 1820 cornfields of several hundred acres might be found 
growing in sections that had been practically unoccupied 
three or four years earlier.” 

In the territory of Arkansas the comparative increase 
in population was even greater. The census of Missouri in 
1810 shows a population of twenty thousand, eight hundred 
and forty-five. It increased to sixty-six thousand, five 
hundred and eighty-six during the next ten years, or a total 
addition of forty-five thousand, seven hundred and forty-one 
during the decade ending in 1820. Or to put it another way, 
more than twice as many people came to Missouri during 
the decade ending in 1820 as were found there at the begin- 
ning of that period. The total population in Arkansas 
in 1810 was one thousand and sixty-two.” Ten years later 
it had increased to fourteen thousand, two hundred and 
seventy-three. That is, the population of the territory had 


™Houck, History of the Missouri, III, 150-60. 

"J. M. Lucey, ‘“‘History of Immigration to Arkansas” in Arkansas Historical 
Association Reports, III, 201-2. All other returns given above may be found in 
the U. 8S. Census Reports. 
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increased more than twelve times during the decade ending 
in 1820. 

These early and widely scattered settlements were made 
in the fertile valleys of the streams in various parts of the 
territory. Some of the settlers from Kentucky came down 
the Ohio and the Mississippi to the mouth of the White 
and up that stream to Poke Bayou, later Batesville, in In- 
dependence county, while others drove herds of cattle 
overland to the same place as early as 1810. During 
the preceding year near the present site of Arkadelphia, 
on the bank of the Ouachita, emigrants had blazed their 
way and erected homes. Descendants of Daniel Boone, 
the children of Flanders Callaway and Gemima Boone, 
came to this same place in 1816. Blakleytown, the early 
name for Arkadelphia, thus became one of the earliest 
settlements in that part of the state. The manufacture 
salt in the vicinity as early as 1812 added to the attractive- 
ness of the site, and by that same year boats were running 
between Blakleytown and New Orleans. The people had 
settled in sufficient numbers to justify the formation of Clark 
county in 1819. By the following year it issaid that seven 
hundred and thirty-two miles of post roads existed in the 
territory and that the mails were carried over five hundred 
and eighty-two miles of these roads. A newspaper, the Ar- 
kansas Weekly Gazette, began publication in 1819. Home- 
seekers had moved into the southeastern part of Arkansas, 
a section included in Hempstead county as formed in 1818, 
before the year 1810, but the settlements were few and widely 
scattered.™ 

Extensive explorations of the Trans-Mississippi did not 
begin for some time after the War of 1812, but this was not 
due to a lack of interest in that section. Before the expira- 
tion of his term, Madison appointed a committee consisting 


*The articles in the Arkansas Historical Association, Reports, from which 
the above is taken are the following: Charles H. Brough, ‘‘The Industrial 
History of Arkansas,’’ I; Laura 8S. Butler, ‘History of Clark County,” I; J. H. 
Shinn, ‘Early Arkansas Newspapers,”’ I; A. H. Carrigan, ‘“‘Reminiscences of 
Hempstead County,” II; Nathan B. Williams, ‘‘The Post Officesin Early Arkan- 
sas,"’ III; Robert Neil, ‘‘Reminiscences of Independence County,”’ III. 
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of four Americans and a distinguished French engineer, 
General Bernard, to examine the coast and the inland frontier 
for the purpose of determining the needs of both. During 
the summer of 1817 an exploring expedition under the direc- 
tion of Major Stephen H. Long ascended the Mississippi to 
sketch the course of that stream and select places for forts, 
He recommended three sites as desirable locations for military 
posts: one at the lower end of Lake Pepin, a second south of the 
St. Croix, and a third just above the mouth of the St. Peter's, 
It was the last of these that Calhoun determined to fortify, 
and in the summer of 1818 preparations were begun. The 
post, according to the Secretary of War, ‘‘from its remoteness 
from our settlements, its proximity to Lord Selkirk’s estab- 
lishment on Red River of Lake Winnipeg, and from its 
neighborhood to the powerful nations of the Sioux, ought to 
be made very strong.’’™ 

For the purpose of executing Calhoun’s plans the War 
Department issued orders to Major-General Jacob Brown, 
the commander of the division in the north, which were 
transmiited by him to his subordinates on April 13th follow- 
ing, to concentrate the fifth regiment of infantry at Detroit, 
preparatory to putting Calhoun’s plans into execution. 
The necessary transportation was to be ready by the first 
of May. Under the command of Colonel Henry Leaven- 
worth the troops proceeded by way of Green Bay and Fort 
Howard to Prairie du Chien, arriving at the last named 
place on June 30th. Here they were joined by Major Thomas 
Forsyth, an Indian agent from St. Louis, who was to ac- 
company the expedition. He carried with him about two 
thousand dollars’ worth of merchandise which he was to 
distribute among the Sioux Indians. 

On August 8th the expedition, consisting of ninety-eight 
soldiers and about twenty boatmen, fourteen bateaux, two 
large boats loaded with provisions and merchandise, and a 
barge occupied by Colonel Leavenworth, left Prairie du Chien 
for the upper Mississippi. Frequent stops were made at 
Indian villages along the route when Forsyth delivered 


*American Historical Association, Annual Report, 1899, II, 148. 
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speeches to various tribes, warning them against British 
influence and distributing presents among them. On the 
twenty-fourth the expedition arrived at the mouth of the 
St. Peter’s. A few days later they were joined by one hun- 
dred and twenty additional soldiers, and temporary quarters 
were constructed on the south side of the river. On account 
of a flood during the spring of 1820, it is reported, the troops 
were moved across the river to Camp Coldwater. Here the 
foundations for a permanent camp were laid during the late 
summer or early fall. The work was done almost entirely 
by the soldiers, and by the fall of 1822 the structure was ready 
for occupancy. It was called Fort St. Anthony at first but 
later, upon the recommendation of General Winfield Scott, 
who visited the post in 1824, the name was changed to Fort 
Snelling in honor of Colonel Josiah Snelling who had suc- 
ceeded Colonel Leavenworth during the winter of 1820-1821.* 

Protected by this military post the efficient Indian agent, 
Lawrence Taliaferro, did a great deal toward destroying 
British influence among the tribes of the upper Mississippi 
and toward establishing American authority there. 

There are indications that an attempt had been made 
to initiate plans for building a military post on the Missouri 
at the mouth of the Yellowstone before the expedition to the 
upper Mississippi was undertaken. These had been suggested 
by Monroe during the brief period that he occupied the chief 
position in the War Department, but the opposition of John 
Floyd of Virginia, of John Cocke of Tennessee, and of Henry 
Clay of Kentucky had prevented their execution. In 1817 
Monroe became president, and during the summer of that 
year he made a tour of the north for the purpose of examining 
the military defenses. On this trip he went as far west as 
Detroit. In the fall of 1817, Calhoun became Secretary of 
War, and began the following March to make active arrange- 
ments for establishing a military post at the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. By August, 1818, however, he had concluded 

*This was all a part of the so called Yellowstone Expedition, for a more 
complete account of which see Cardinal Goodwin, ‘‘A Larger View of the Yellow- 


stone Expedition, 1819-20,” in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for 
December, 1917. 
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that the principal post should be at the Mandan villages, 
because that was the point on the Missouri nearest the 
British post on the Red River, ‘‘and the best calculated to 
counteract their hostilities against us. . . . ’” 

But the summer of 1818 passed and little was accom- 
plished. Finally Colonel Atkinson was selected to command 
the enterprise and on March 27, 1819, Calhoun wrote him a 
letter of instructions. The “two great objects” of the ex 
pedition, the Secretary of War asserted, were ‘‘the enlargement 
and protection of our fur trade, and permanent peace of our 
North Western frontier by the establishment of a decided 
control over the various tribes of Indians in that quarter.” 
Of the two the latter was considered the more important. 
As long as American fur traders were obeying regulations 


they were to be protected. Foreigners were to be treated | 


discreetly until the military posts were well established, 
then notice should be given that after a fixed period foreign 
trade would be rigidly excluded. Particularly was Atkinson 
to avoid hostility with the Indians if possible. If hostilities 
shouid occur and additional forces were necessary, he was 
informed that troops at the mouth of the St. Peter’s River 
might be called to his command. 

On December 2, 1818, the government made a contract 
with Colonel James Johnson to transport the troops and 
provisions up the Missouri. He provided five steamboats 
for the purpose, two of which, Chittenden says, probably 
never entered the river, a third abandoned the trip thirty 
miles below Franklin, and the other two wintered at Cow 
Island a little below the mouth of the Kansas and returned to 
St. Louis in the spring. Despite the delays occasioned by the 
government’s attempt to use steamboats instead of the more 
practical keel-boats, Atkinson succeeded by September, 1819, 
in getting his troops as far as Council Bluffs, where they ex- 
perienced a disastrous winter from an attack of scurvy. 

In the meantime the scientific branch of the expedition 
under the command of Major Stephen H. Long was experienc- 
ing less difficulty. A special boat had been constructed for 


27American Historical Association, Annual Reports, 1899, II, 134-36. 
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the members of this division which proved to be more practical 
than the vessels provided by Colonel Johnson. The wheels 
had been placed in the stern and the boat drew only nineteen 
inches of water. Even the “absurd attempts at ornamenta- 
tion” served the purpose intended. Not only the Indians but 
the frontier settlers themselves were profoundly impressed 
with this “apparent monster” bearing ‘‘a painted vessel on 
his back, the sides gaping with portholes and bristling with 
guns.””?8 

Aboard this vessel Long and his party found themselves 
the center of interest in every settlement through which they 
passed. At Franklin where a stop of a week was made the 
people of the community entertained the members of the 
expedition in a most elaborate manner. Despite the delay 
occasioned by this, Long’s boat, which had left St. Louis in 
June, sometime after the other vessels, passed them all and was 
the only one to arrive at Council Bluffs, reaching there in 
September, 1819. Major Long remained a short time and 
then returned to Washington. 

Here opposition to the entire expedition was soon to 
develop. December 21, 1819, on motion of Representative 
John Cocke of Tennessee, the Committee on Military Affairs 
was ordered to find out what the expedition had already cost 
the government, what sums would be required in order to 
accomplish the objects intended; and what those objects were. 
It was in response to these demands that several papers were 
submitted to Congress on January 3, 1820, by Chairman 
Smyth of that committee, among them Calhoun’s report on 
the Yellowstone Expedition. The report was tabled. On 
January 24th following, Cocke submitted another resolution 
directing that the Secretary of War be ordered to report to the 
House an itemized statement of the money paid Colonel 
Johnson and of the amount claimed by him under the contract 
of December 2, 1818. The attempt to table the resolution 
failed after Cocke had spoken at some length on the subject 
and had declared that the former report by the Secretary of 
War had been unsatisfactory. Calhoun submitted the data 


*%Chittenden, The American Fur Trade in the Far West, Il, 571. 
9 
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required on February 3rd, and it was referred to the committee 
on Military Affairs.’’?® 

Four days later, February 7, 1820, the Secretary of War 
wrote to Colonel Atkinson. Among other things Calhoun 
commended the leader for his management of the expedition 
and approved his plans for connecting posts on the frontier 
by opening roads between them. While the use of steamboats 
for transporting troops and provisions was left to the judgment 
of Colonel Atkinson, the Secretary thought that it would add 
dignity to the expedition and that it might serve to impress 
the British and the Indians with the power of the U:.ited States 
if such vessels could be used. 

While Calhoun encouraged Atkinson to give eclat to the 
enterprise, members of Congress were planning to stop it en- 
tirely. The Quartermaster-General asked Congress for $500,- 
000 to meet the expenses of his department for the year 1820, 
When this item in the appropriation bill was under discussion 
on March 10th of that year, Cocke asked what part of the 
sum was intended to meet the expenses of the expedition up 
the Missouri. He wanted to reduce the appropriation to that 
extent. The following day his suggestion was adopted by 
the House and the sum of $50,000 was stricken from the 
total of $500,000 requested by the Quartermaster-General. 
But when the appropriation bill came before the Senate on 
March 20th, that body amended it by substituting $500,000 
for the $450,000 which the House had appropriated. This 
change was made in order to enable the War Department to 
send troops up the Missouri to the mouth of the Yellowstone 
River. The return of the bill to the House with the Senate 
amendment produced a heated discussion in that body on 
April 5th, and the majority of the members refused to accept 
the amendment. This prevented the appropriation of funds 
necessary to carry out the original plans for estabiishing posts 
at the Mandan villages. As a “half-hearted apology to the 
public for its failure,” says Chittenden, ‘‘a small side show was 
organized for the season of 1820 in the form of an expedition 


*Annals of Congress, 16th Congress, Ist Sess., I, 1047; American Stat 
Papers; Military Affairs, Ii, 68, 69. 
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to the Rocky Mountains.”’ The equipment of the latter was 
as insufficient as that of the former had been lavish. In this 
change in the character of the expedition at the head of which 
he had been placed, may be found psychological reasons for the 
wholesale condemnation of the far western country by Major 
Long.*° 

The reorganized company, consisting of twenty men, left 
the Missouri at Council Bluffs on the sixth of June, 1820. At 
the Pawnee village on the Loup River they visited the Indians 
and employed two Frenchmen as guides and interpreters. 
Two days were spent among the Indians before the party 
resumed its westward journey. From the vicinity of Grand 
Island the route followed the north bank of the Platte to the 
forks whence it crossed to the south bank of the South Fork. 

The company had left the Indian villages on the thirteenth 
of June. On the thirtieth of that month they came within 
sight of the Rockies. They had hoped to celebrate the fourth 
of July in the mountains, but in this they were disappointed. 
On the fifth they camped on the site of the present city of 
Denver, and on the sixth directly in front of the chasm through 
which issues the South Platte. Two days were spent here 
while a vain attempt was made to cross the first range and 
reach the Platte on the other side. However they did succeed 
in reaching an elevation from which they could distinguish 
the two forks of that river. On the twelfth of July the camp 
was made a few miles south of Colorado Springs. From here 
James, the chronicler of the expedition, accompanied by two 
men, ascended Pike’s Peak. This was probably the first time 
the top was reached by white men, and Long called the moun- 
tain James’s Peak in honor of the achievement, but this name 
has not been accepted. The height of the mountain above the 
plain was properly estimated by Lieutenant Swift, but the 
height of the basal plains above sea level was inaccurately 
made so that an error of nearly three thousand feet in the 
determination of the summit above sea level was the result. 


2»Goodwin, ‘A Larger View of the Yellowstone Expedition, 1819-1820," in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December, 1917. 
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The observations for longitude and latitude here as elsewhere 
were erroneous. 

The party broke camp on July sixteenth and moved 
southwest to the Arkansas, coming to that stream twelve or 
fifteen miles above the present city of Pueblo. On the follow- 
ing day four members of the party went up the river to the 
entrance of the Royal Gorge at Canon City, but they were 
turned back, baffled again by what seemed to them to be im- 
passable barriers. Two days later, on the nineteenth, the 
whole expedition moved down the Arkansas. At the end of 
another two days camp was made a few miles above the later 
site of La Junta, Colorado. Following instructions from the 
War Department the party was divided in two, and prepara- 
tions were made for exploring the courses of both the Arkansas 
and the Red. Long accompanied the more important of the 
two divisions down the latter stream, while the former, hay- 
ing been examined already by Pike, was explored by Captain 
Bell and his division. 

Majcr Long’s division left the Arkansas on July twenty- 
fourth, crossed Purgatory Creek and the upper waters of the 
Cimmaron River, and after six days came to a small tributary 
of the Canadian River. Nearly a week later they came to 
the last named stream near the present boundary of Texas and 
New Mexico. The members of the party believed that they 
had reached the Red River, and naturally, because they came 
upon the Canadian in the region where the Red was sypposed 
to rise. But the stream deviated from the course which the 
Red was supposed to follow, and the party became doubtful. 
They were not convinced of their error, however, until they 
arrived at the junction of the Arkansas and Canadian rivers. 
The journey down the latter stream had been made amidst 
almost constant suffering which had been caused by exposure 
to violent storms and excessive heat, by lack of an adequate 
supply of food and water, by annoying attacks of wood ticks, 
and by occasional encounters with bands of unfriendly Kaskas- 
kia and Comanche Indians. But despite these obstacles the 
party arrived at Fort Smith on the thirteenth of September. 
This was the meeting place which had been previously deter- 
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mined upon, and Long found Bell’s division awaiting him upon 
his arrival. 

The commander of the Arkansas expedition had ex- 
perienced difficulties and hardships scarcely less trying than 
those encountered by Long. On a night in August (the 
thirteenth) three soldiers deserted, taking with them all the 
manuscripts which had been prepared by Dr. Say and Lieuten- 
ant Swift since leaving the Missouri. These contained notes 
on the animals which had been examined, a journal of the 
expedition, considerable topographical data, besides informa- 
tion on the customs, manners, history, and languages of the 
Indian. To add to their discouragement they went astray. 
This occurred soon after crossing the Great Bend when they 
mistook the Ne-Ne-Scah for the Negracka. or Salt Fork of the 
Arkansas. Other similar errors added to their bewilderment 
and for some time they did not know just how to reach the 
appointed rendezvous. But finally they met a band of friend- 
ly Osage Indians near the Verdigris River on September first 
who were able to give them information, and they reached 
Fort Smith on the ninth of the same month. 

The entire expedition descended the river to the Cherokee 
towns on Illinois Creek in Pope County, Arkansas. From 
here they proceeded overland to Cape Girardeau in Missouri. 
Two members of the party went from the Cherokee towns to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, and returned to the Arkansas River 
at Little Rock, whence they also crossed the country to Cape 
Girardeau. Here all members of the expedition met on 
October twelfth, 1820, and a little later they were disbanded.*! 

While Long and his party were exploring the country 
west of the Missouri, another expedition was sent out from 
Council Bluffs in the opposite direction for the purpose of open- 
ing a road between that place and the military post on the 
Mississippi at the mouth of the St. Peter’s River. This was 
led by Captain Magee of the rifle regiment. Accompanying 
the party were Lieutenant Colonel Morgan and Captain 


“Edwin James, ‘‘An Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the Rocky 
Mountains, 1819-20," in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 1748-1840, Cleveland, 
1905. Vols., 14, 15, 16, 17. 
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Kearny. It is to the latter that we are indebted for our 
knowledge of the undertaking.* 

The party required twenty-three days to make the trip. 
Leaving Camp Missouri on July 2, 1820, they followed a route 


leading in a general northeasterly direction, veering occasion- 


ally to the east or to the north, finally arriving at Camp Cold 
Water on July 25th. “Our circuitous and wavering route 
(which is to be attributed to the guide’s advice . . .),” noted 
Kearny, ‘‘the immense prairies we have crossed; the want of 
timber which we for several days at a time experienced; the 
little water that in some parts was to be found; the high and 
precipitous mountains and hills which we climbed over, render 
that road impracticable and almost impassable for more than 
very small bodies.’’* 

Before this an unofficial exploration of a part ot the South- 
west had been made by the botanist, Thomas Nuttall. Nuttall 
was born in England but had come to the United States in 
1808 when twenty-two years old. He spent several years 
making and studying botanical collections in the country east 
of the Mississippi and had established his reputation as a 
scholar before he undertook his Trans-Mississippi investiga- 
tions. If the Journal of the latter expedition, which had been 
planned long before it was carried out, had been confined 
entirely to a description of the plant life of the country 
through which Nuttall traveled, it would have had little or 
no interest for the student of western history. But this is 
not the case. It is true that the volume is primarily of interest 
to the scientist, but it has value for the historian as well. 
The historical statements are not always accurate, but his 
general observations frequently give vivid descriptions of the 
settled area of the Arkansas country in 1819. His observa- 
tions of the Indians are also very valuable. 

Nuttall left Philadelphia on the second of October, 1818. 
Crossing to the headwaters of the Ohio he descended that 
stream and the Mississippi by boat, and on January second 
Journal of Stephen Watts Kearny,’ edited by Valentine M Porter, in 
Missouri Historical Society, Collections, III, 8 ff. A map of the route which 


Magee followed will be found in this’volume. 
Ibid. 
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following, having made his way by boat up the White River 
and through a connecting bayou, sometimes referred as the 
“White River cut off,” came to Arkansas Post. Here he 
received a cordial reception from one of the leading settlers 
of the Post, an old Canadian by the name of Bougie or Bogy. 
The settlement consisted of thirty of forty houses, and the 
place was a center for the trade of the Arkansas and White 
river valleys. As already indicated, the settlement of the 
region did not proceed so rapidly as otherwise it probably 
would have done because of the uncertain titles to the land 
in the vicinity. The same thing interfered with the improve- 
ment of the land by settlers who were there. Most of the 
large grants were invalidated by Congress (1847-1848), among 
them the Winter’s grant.* 

A few weeks were spent in and around the Post, and dur- 
ing the last of February Nuttall again resumed his westward 
journey. He was told that the country to the Cadron, a dis- 
tance of about three hundred miles by water, was pretty well 
settled, particularly along the northern shore of the river. The 
greatest uninhabited area was said not to exceed thirty miles 
in distance. By March twelfth he had reached the site of the 
present city of Pine Bluff. On the morning of that same day 
he passed white men who were descending the river with 
cargoes of furs which they had collected among the Osage 
Indians. Eight days later he was in the vicinity of Little 
Rock. Fairly well defined roads extended from the neighbor- 
hood of Little Rock to St. Louis in one direction and to Natch- 
itoches in another. Continuing up the river and passing 
many homesteads along its banks, Nuttall came to the little 
settlement of Cadron, about thirty-eight miles above Little 
Rock, on the twenty-seventh of March. Although an attempt 
was made to build a town on the site, and the place became the 
seat of justice of Pulaski County in 1820, Nuttall estimated the 
possibilities for development accurately when he wrote, “I 
greatly doubt whether a town of any consequence on the 
~ “Nuttall, Thomas, “A Journal of Travel into the Arkansas Territory dur- 
ing the year 1819, with Occasional Observations on the Manners of the Aborig- 


_gines,”” Thomas H. Palmer, Philadelphia, 1821. In Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels, Vol. XIII, 106-107 and 112. 
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Arkansas will ever be chosen on this site.” The place has 
entirely disappeared® although at one time it was on one of 
the main routes of travel from St. Louis and the settlements 
on the White River to Hot Springs and to the Red River 
settlements. 

United States surveyors were at work in the vicinity 
while Nuttall was there. One of them was “laying out the 
lands contiguous to the Cadron into sections,’’ while another 
was on the “‘Great Prairie’’ near Arkansas Post and was work- 
ing toward the Cadron settlement. Settlers at that time 
were not attracted by the rolling lands which were located 
back from the river, but some of the surveys extended as far 
north as the banks of the White River, Nuttall’s comments 
on the character of the soil and on some phases of the settle- 
ment of this section are worth quoting: “These fine cotton 
lands have not altogether escaped the view of speculators, 
although there is yet left ample room for the settlement of 
thousands of families on lands which, except the few pre- 
emption rights, will be sold by the impartial hand of the nation 
at a price as reasonable as the public welfare shall admit of, 
which has heretofore been at the rate of two dollars the acre, 
and as no lands on this river are now surveyed and offered for 


sale, but such as are considered to be of the first and second rate, . 


there can consequently be no room left for imposition, and 
though there is, indeed, a considerable portion of inundated 
land unavoidably included, yet in general, as I understand 
from the surveyor, there will be in almost every section a 
great portion of elevated soils. 

“The preemption rights, as they are called, are a certain 
species of reward or indemnification for injuries sustained in 
the late war, and afforded to such individuals only as had made 
improvements in. the interior of the territories prior to the 
year 1813. Such individuals, if able to pay, are entitled to 
one or more quarter sections, as the line of their improvements 
may happen to extend into the public lines when surveyed, 
of one or more such plots or fractional sections of land. These 
rights have been bought (116) up by speculators, at from 4 


*Ibid., 156, n. 133 and pp. 157-58. 
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or 500 to 1000 dollars, or at the positive rate of from 3 to 10 
dollars the acre, including the price of two dollars per acre to 
the United States; < certain proot of the growing importance of 
this country, where lands, previous to the existence of any 
positive title, have brought a price equal to that of the best 
lands on the banks of the Ohio, not immediately contiguous 
to any town. The hilly lands, which have not been thought 
worthy of a survey, will afford an invaluable common range 
for all kinds of cattle, while the alluvial tracts are employed 
in producing maize, cotton, tobacco, or rice. I must, here, 
however, remark by the way, that there exists a considerable 
difference in the nature of these soils. They are all loamy, 
never cold or argillaceous, but often rather light and sandy; 
such lands, however, though inferior for maize, are still well 
adapted for cotton. The richest lands here produce from 60 
to 80 bushels of maize per acre. The inundated lands, when 
properly banked so as to exclude and introduce the water at 
pleasure by sluices, might be well employed for rice, but the 
experiment on this grain has not yet been made, on an exten- 
sive scale, by any individual in the territory, although its suc- 
cess, in a small way, has been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Indigo is occasionally raised for domestic use, but would re- 
quire more skill in its preparation for the market. Indeed, 
as yet, the sum of industry calculated to afford any satisfac- 
tory experiment in agriculture or domestic economy has not 
been exercised by the settlers of the Arkansa,s who, with half 
the resolution of the German farmers of Pennsylvania, would 
assure to themselves and their families comfort and af- 
fluence.’’** 

From the Cadron country Nuttall continued his west- 
ward journey up the Arkansas through the Dardenelle settle- 
ment and through the Cherokee country to the post at Fort 
Smith, arriving there on the twenty-fourth of April. The 
fort consisted of two blockhouses and lines of cabins which 
accommodated seventy men, and was located on an elevation 
of fifty feet at the junction of the Poteau with the Arkansas. 
More than two weeks were spent in exploring the surround- 


“Ibid., 165-67. 
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ing country. It was at the season when wild flowers were to 
be found in profusion and Nuttall fairly reveled in these 
numerous excursions which familiarized him with the flora of 
the country. 

On the sixteenth of May, Major Bradford conducted a 
company of soldiers across country to the junction of the 
Kiamichi and Red rivers. The government had ordered that 
the whites living west of the Kiamichi be moved to the east 
of that stream, the former territory being reserved to the Osage 
Indians. The purpose of Major Bradford’s expedition was 
to execute this order, and Nuttall was permitted to accomapny 
the party. Proceeding in a general southwestern direction 
the members of the expedition reached their destination on 
the Red River fifteen miles above the mouth of the Kiamichi 
on the twenty-fourth of May. Here Bradford spent two days 
carrying out his orders, and on the twenty-sixth began the 
return journey. Nuttall accompanied the party for a short 
distance but became lost when he lingered behind to collect 
some new and curious plants which he found scattered over 
the “‘enchanting prairies.”” His intense interest in his botani- 
cal pursuits, and the rich fields of new varieties of flowers 
which he found made him almost forget his situation, “cast 
away as I was amidst the refuse of society.” ‘“These people,” 
he continued in his characterization of the settlers, ‘‘as well as 
the generality of those who, till lately, inhabited the banks of 
the Arkansas, bear the worst moral character imaginable, 
being many of them renegades from justice, and such as have 
forfeited the esteem of civilized society.’*” It is only fair to 
say. however, that Nuttall did not intend to class all the people 
living in that section as ‘‘renegades from justice.’’ He spoke 
in the highest terms of his host and hostess, and declared that 
he would never forget the ‘‘sincere kindness and unfeigned 
hospitality’’ which he experienced from these “‘poor and honest 
people.’’** 

Finally, on the fourteenth of June Nuttall found three men 
who were apparently trustworthy and who were leaving the 


*Ibid., 221-22. 
*Ibid., 218 and 221-22 and 23. 
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Red River settlement for the purpose of recovering some stolen 
horses from the Cherokees. This afforded him the opportu- 
nity he had been seeking and he joined them. The return 
journey was a tedious one but the little party made good time 
and Nuttall reached Fort Smith on the twenty-first. He 
remained there until July sixth. On that day he secured pass- 
age on board a boat which was leaving for a trading post 
situated near the mouth of the Verdigris, about one hundred 
and thirty miles up the Arkansas River. The expedition 
arrived at the latter point on the fourteenth. Nuttall spent a 
few weeks exploring the surrounding country, and he gives 
considerable space in his Journal to a description of this and 
of the Osage Indians who inhabited the region. He thought 
the ‘‘irresistible tide of western emigration”’ would ultimately 
lead to the establishment of a town near the confluence of the 
Verdigris, Grand, and Arkansas rivers—a prediction which 
has been fulfilled by the growth of Fort Gibson in that vicinity. 

The final stage of Nuttall’s journey began on August 
eleventh. He left the trading post at the mouth of the Ver- 
digris with a hunter by the name of Lee for a guide, his objec- 
tive being the Cimmaron River. He could not have realized 
the difficulties which such a trip necessarily entailed at that 
season of the year. The streams were stagnant, the heat was 
intense, the water was foul, the food was poor, and the night 
dews were exceedingly disagreeable. Nuttall soon contracted 
a fever which nearly proved fatal. Then, too, the Indians 
were a source of annoyance and danger. The guide suggested 
that they return to the Verdigris, but his chief refused to turn 
back. When they at last reached the Cimmaron Nuttall’s 
fever had improved and an attempt was made to ascend the 
river, but he was compelled to abandon the scheme when he 
lost one of his two horses. A canoe was then built in which 
the guide started down stream while Nuttall rode the remain- 
ing horse. It was found, however that the horse could not 
keep up with the canoe, and they then decided to separate 
despite the greater danger from Indians which they were sure 
to experience alone. Nuttall arrived at the mouth of the 
Verdigris on the fifteenth of September physically exhausted. 
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He remained there a week and proceeded to Fort Smith where 
another forced halt was made. Finally, on October the six- 
teenth, he started down the Arkansas and arrived at New 
Orleans on the eighteenth of February, 1820. 

Among the early accounts of explorations in the Trans- 
Mississippi West there are few more curious and interesting 
narratives than the Journal of Jacob Fowler. The capitaliza- 
tion, punctuation, spelling, and grammar are indeed amusingly 
crude, but his story is straightforward and intelligible. The 
editor says rightly that Fowler ‘‘never loses the thread of his 
discourse, never tangles it into an irrelevant skein, and holds 
himself well in hand through all the asperities he experienced.” 
He was a keener and a more accurate observer than the 
majority of the men who have left accounts of the West.** 

Fowler left Fort Smith on the Arkansas the sixth of 
September, 1821. His route was along the Arkansas River, 
exceot a short cut-off by way of the Verdigris trail. He expe- 
rienced no difficulty from the Indians until he came to Walnut 
Creek. A horse was stolen from the party there and the 
Indians appeared ‘“‘more unfriendly and talk Sasy and bad to 
us but this Is to be Exspected as the(y) Come from the other 
vileges.’"*° Fowler continued his journey up the Arkansas 
River to Pueblo, Colorado. A member of his party killed by 
a bear near the mouth of the Purgatory or Las Animas River 
was probably the first American to be buried in Colorado soil. 
Dr. Coues thinks that Fowler built “the first habitable and 
inhabited house” within the limits of the present city of 
Pueblo. From the latter place, on the thirtieth of January, 
1822, Fowler led his men toward the Spanish setttlements in 
New Mexico. On the preceding day he heard that the Mex- 
ican province had declared its independence and wished to 
open trade relations withthe United States. This doubtless 
encouraged him to enter that country as soon as possible. 

He crossed the Sangre de Christo Range between Sheep 
and Veta mountains on February the fourth, and four days 


‘later came to the pueblo of Taos. The people of the village 


%*Elliott Coues (Ed.), The Journal of Jacob Fowler, etc., N. Y., 1898. 
‘Tbid., 1718. 
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were wretchedly poor and Fowler found it impossible to get 
supplies for his company. The inhabitants said that their 
crops had been destroyed by grasshoppers during the two 
preceding years, which made it necessary for them to trans- 
port grain for their bread a distance of more than one hundred 
miles. Meat was also scarce among them, so much so that 
they attempted to purchase some from Fowler, but he declined 
to sell because he had nothing but meat for his own men and 
not too much of that. But these conditions did not prevent 
the people from enjoying themselves. On the evening follow- 
ing Fowler’s arrival, the men and women of the village came to 
his house where a fandango was held. 

Dissatisfied with the place and unable to secure necessary 
supplies Fowler left Taos on February 12, 1822, with his men. 
They proceeded west to the Rio Grande and ascended the river, 
occasionally trapping for beaver as they moved northward. 
Game was scarce and the men soon began to suffer from hunger 
of which “Taylor and Pall (a negro who accompanied the 
expedition) Began to Complain,” the former “growing black 
in the face” and the latter ‘‘getting White with the Same Com- 
plaint and the(y) both thaught the Hors Shold be killed.” 
Jacob and Robert Fowler consented to this finally, but both 
decided to hunt while other members of the party made ready 
the horseflesh. The hunters returned to camp with two deer 
while the men were skinning the horse. The carcass of the 
latter was thrown away and the party soon had ‘“Suntious 
(sumptuous) feest and much Pleasntness... Round the fiier 
tho We lamented the fate of the Poor Hors.”” More game was 
killed and by the end of February the men found themselves 
temporarily well supplied with provisions. 

Fowler spent the spring months hunting and trapping on 
the upper Rio Grande. On the first of June, 1822, he joined 
the James and McKnight expedition from Santa Fe“ for the 
return trip to the States. Crossing the mountains eastward 
by the Taos Pass the party started for home by a different 
route from that over which they had come to Taos. They 
left the watershed of the Rio Grande for that of the Arkansas, 
crossing the New Mexico line into Colorado at the point where 
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later the Denver, Texas Fort Worth railroad was to cross 
it, about longitude 103° 50’ west and latitude 37° north. Upon 
reaching the vicinity of the extreme western end of the Mesa 
de Maya in Las Animas County, Colorado, they followed 
probably an approximately straight line to Coolidge, Kansas, 
situated on the Arkansas river near the boundary line between 
Colorado and Kansas. They then came down the Arkansas 
taking a short cut-off in the vicinity of Ford, Kansas, to the 
neighborhood of Raymond in Rice County. 

Near this place the party left the Arkansas River and 
started across the country toward the east. On the twenty- 
first of June members of James’ expedition were sighted mak- 
ing their way down the Arkansas. Fowler and his companions 
passed through the northern part of Harvey and Butler 
counties, crossing the northern boundary of the latter into 
Chase County near Thurman. Passing the headwaters of 
the Verdigris, they struck the Neosho about eight miles a 
little south of east of the present city of Emporia, Kansas. 
Here Fowler said was one of the best tracts of land for settle- 
ment that he had seen. Not only was there plenty of fertile 
land, but the supply of water and timber was ample. Thence 
the party moved in a general northeastern direction passing 
close to or through modern Lyndon in Osage County. Con- 
tinuing through or passing near the present cities of Baldwin 
and Olathe, Kansas, the company crossed the Missouri-Kansas 
boundary a little south of Kansas City and came to Fort 
Osage on July 5, 1822. After a short rest they preceeded 
down the Missouri River in canoes to St. Louis. At the latter 
place the men separated and Fowler returned by steamboat 
to his home in Kentucky, arriving there on July 27th, after an 
absence of ‘‘thirteen months and thirteen days.”’ 

Among those who have traveled through the Southwest 
and have left accounts of their experiences few have been given 
less consideration by modern students than John H. Fonda. 


. 


“Ibid., 143, note 25. 
**Coues says that Fort Osage, sometimes called Fort Clark, was built in 
1808. Ibid., 172. 
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Yet Fonda deserves a place among those early pioneers who 
have contributed to our knowledge of the Great West.“ 

It was probably in the spring or early summer of 1819 
that Fonda joined a company that was leaving Watervliet in 
Albany County, New York, for Texas. They proceeded to 
Buffalo and from there they went by boat to Cleveland. 
Thence the company journeyed south through Ohio to Cin- 
cinnati, from which place they floated down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers on flatboats to Natchez. Here the boats 
were traded for horses, a covered wagon, and a team of mules. 
Having provided themselves with a complete outfit and 
buried one of the members of the party who had died from an 
attack of yellow fever, they were ferried across the Mississippi 
by an old trader “‘who charged an exorbitant price for his 
services—so much so, that I remember the company went on 
without paying him.” 

If they traveled directly west from Natchez as Fonda 
claims, they reached the Red River southeast of Natchitoches, 
and must have passed the latter on their way up that stream. 
They ascended the Red River to Fort Towson, in the south- 
eastern part of the present state of Oklahoma. Here they 
camped near a small stream which Fonda says was called Le 
Bontte Run (Gates Creek), and the emigrants utilized the time 
to rest and to perfect their plans. They finally determined 
“to settle on the prairie land near what they called the Cross 
Timbers, a tract of country watered by numerous streams, 
well timbered, and with soil of the richest qualities.” And 
continuing Fonda says: “But the novelty of the journey, prom- 
ised at the start, had been sobered down to a stern reality 
during the last six months, and instead of accompanying the 
party into the then Mexican territory, I remained with a 
Scotchman who had taken a Cho?taw squaw for a wife, and 
kept a trading post on the headwaters of the Sabine River. 
With this Scotchman I stayed during the winter of 1819, and 
in the spring of 1820, went down to New Orleans, with five 


“Goodwin, Cardinal, “John H. Fonda’s Explorations in the Southwest” in 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly for July, 1919. See Fonda's account of 
his explorations in the Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, V, 205-284. 
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voyageurs, to get a keelboat load of goods for the Scotch 
trader, who had intrusted me with the business, for he took a 
liking to me, and knew no other person in whom he could put 
as much confidence.” 

Here Fonda spent “eight or ten weeks’’ collecting mer- 
chandise and trying to keep the French voyageurs out of trouble. 
He returned to the Fort in September. 

Throughout the fall and winter of 1820 he clerked for the 
Scotchman but had very few opportunities to sell goods on 
his own account. His employer had been an engage of the 
Hudson Bay Fur Company, and was exceedingly grasping, 
and would not let him buy fur on private account anywhere 
near the trading post. In order to find a market where he 
could carry on trade with the Indians without coming into 
direct competition with his employer, he made several excur- 
sions among the Shawnee and Osage tribes, from whom he 
got a few packs of valuable fur. ‘But, though there was an 
excitement about a trader’s life that had a charm for me, yet 
often, when camped by a sheltered spring, ambition would 
whisper, ‘You have another mission to fulfill’.” 

Following these whisperings of ambition occurs a leap of 
two years in the narrative. In the spring of 1823, ‘soon after 
the grass was well up,” Fonda left for Santa Fe, “along with 
two fellows who had come up from New Orleans.”’ He rode 
a ‘‘mustang colt’ and placed his “trappings on board an old 
pack-mule.”” They traveled west ‘‘to the source of the Red 
River, through the Comanche country, north to the forks of 
the Canadian River where we took the old Santa Fe trail, 
which led us over and through the southern spur of the Rocky 
Mountains, to Santa Fe, where we arrived without any of 
those thrilling adventures, or Indian fights, that form the 
burden of many travelers’ stories.” 

They saw no Indians at all except a party of ‘‘Kioways” 
with whom Fonda tried to carry on trade. 

The exact route which Fonda took from the source of the 
Red River to Santa Fe is difficult to determine. Of course he 
did not reach the forks of the Canadian if he went to the 
source of the Red River and there turned north. The forks 
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of the Canadian are almost north of Fort Towson, the point 
from which he started. He is probably referring to the forks 
made by the union of the Mustang Creek with the Canadian 
River in northwestern Texas. It is equally certain that he 
did not strike the Santa Fe trail at the point where it crossed 
the Canadian River. He doubtless reached the Canadian 
River when he turned north from the Red at the mouth of 
Mustang Creek, as already indicated, or at the mouth of Major 
Long’s Creek. Here he probably care upon “‘the much fre- 
quented Indian trail crossing the cree , from the west and fol- 
lowing down along the east bank,’- to which Long refers. 
This he probably thought was the Santa Fe trail. If he took 
the route thus indicated he went west along the Canadian 
finally reaching the San Miguel, whence he followed the Santa 
Fe trail to Santa Fe. 

Soon after arriving in Santa Fe, Fonda lost track of his 
traveling companions. He then went to Taos, where he 
spent the winter of 1823 and 1824. Here he found a village 
in which the ‘‘houses were all one-story high, and built of clay 
or large gray brick.” The inhabitants were Spaniards, 
Mexicans, “‘Indians, a mixed breed,” and afew trappers. The 
town was a “lively wintering place, and many were the fan- 
dangoes, frolics, and fights which came off” during the winter. 
By May, 1824, Fonda had become thoroughly disgusted 
with Taos and its inhabitants, ‘for the latter were a lazy, 
dirty, ignorant set, and, as a whole, possessed less honor than 
the beggarly Winnebagoes about Prairie du Chien, at the 
present time’’ (1858). 

Leaving Toas Fonda returned to Santa Fe where he found 
a company of traders who were preparing to cross the plains to 
Missouri. He soon became acquainted with a men by the 
name of Campbell, who was a merchant from St. Louis. The 
latter engaged the explorer “to oversee the loading and un- 
loading of his three wagons, whenever it was necessary to 
cross a stream, which frequently happened.” 

“James, Edwin (Compiler), Account of an Expedition from Pittsburg to the 
Rocky Mountains, Performed in the Years 1819 and 1820, by Order of the Hon. J. C. 


Calhoun, Secretary of War, Under the Command of Major Stephen H. Long. 2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1823. Vol. II, 94. 
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The trip from Santa Fe to St. Louis proved to be “a hard 
journey,” and one that Fonda never cared to repeat. The 
“caravan of wagons, cattle, oxen, horses and mules left Santa 
Fe in good condition,”’ but many of them died before the com- 
pany reached the Missouri River—the animals from thirst 
and exhaustion, and the men from sickness and disease. The 
survivors reached St. Louis in October, “which place I saw 
for the first time, and Campbell having no further need of 
my services paid me in hard Mexican dollars, and I left him.” 

It is evident, then, that in the early years of the nine- 
teenth century Missouri territory was an important center 
from which numerous exploring expeditions were conducted 
into the Far West. The two principal waterways which 
drain this remote western country, the Missouri and the 
Arkansas, empty into the Mississippi within this region. 
These facilitated exploration, and their fertile valleys tempted 
the settler. In 1803 the entire area under consideration con- 


tained less than ten thousand people.“ By 1820 there were 
74,859. By the end of the year 1822 it is safe to say that 
several thousand more had erected homes within the present 
boundaries of Missouri and Arkansas. 


*Viles, Jonas, “Population and Extent of Settlement in Missouri before 
1804,"’ in the Missouri Historical Review, 1910-1911 (Vol. V), 212-13. 
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MAJOR EMORYS FOSTER. 


Major Emory S. Foster 


BY GEO. 8. GROVER. 


Emory Stallsworth Foster was born in Greene county, 
Missouri, near Springfield, on November 5, 1839. His father, 
Robert Alexander Foster, was a native of Georgia, of pure 
English lineage, and was a Methodist minister of the gospel. 
His mother, Jane Louise Foster, nee Headlee, was of Scotch 
Irish lineage. Emory Foster, their second son, was educated 
in the common schools of that time, but early in life learned 
the printers’ trade. 

In 1860, his father removed with his family to Warrens- 
burg, in Johnson county, Missouri. There Emory Foster 
and his older brother, Marshall M. Foster, established and 
conducted a weekly newspaper, called the Warrensburg 
Missourian. It was a Democratic paper, but also fearlessly 
independent in all its views. In 1861 the Foster brothers 
were unconditional Union men and supported the United 
States Government against secession in their paper with great 
zeal and ability, and thus rendered effective and powerful 
service to the Union cause in Missouri. 

In February, 1861, a State Convention was called in 
Missouri to meet, in that month, to determine whether or not 
Missouri would secede. The Union delegates were elected in 
Missouri, in that month, by a majority of 80,000. That Con- 
vention not only kept Missouri in the Union but also abolished 
slavery in the State forever. Johnson county, Missouri, elected 
a Union delegate to that Convention by a decisive majority. 

While voting at the polls in February, 1861, for the 
Union candidate, Marshall M. Foster was shot in the back and 
killed by two of his political opponents in Warrensburg. In 
his death, the Union cause lost a great leader. Foster’s assas- 
sins escaped, but never thereafter served the secession cause 
with any credit, and never returned to Warrensburg. 
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In March, 1861, Emory Foster recruited a company of 
volunteers in Warrensburg, and joined with them as their 
captain. The 29th Missouri Infantry (mounted) was then 
being organized by Col. Benjamin W. Grover for the Union 
army. There were no uniforms to be had at that time, so the 
boys wore red shirts and black trousers, and were known as 
the “Red Shirt Company.”’ At that time Francis M. Cock- 
rell, afterwards a Confederate general and United States 
senator from Missouri, was recruiting a company for the 5th 
Regiment, Confederate Army, in Warrensburg. Cockrell was 
captain of that company. Afterwards, in March, 1861, at 
Captain Cockrell’s request, Foster’s and Cockrell’s companies 
drilled together on alternate days in Warrensburg in perfect 
harmony. This is the only instance of that kind known to 
the writer in the Civil War. Foster’s company, the ‘Red 
Shirts,” became Company C, 27th Missouri Infantry 
(mounted) Union, in March, 1861, and then entered the Mili- 
tary service of the United States. Their captain, Emory S. 
Foster, was elected major of that regiment at that time. 
Emory S. Foster soon became a gallant and heroic soldier in 
that regiment, and led many a daring scout with it in western 
Missouri between the Osage and Missouri rivers in this state. 

In August, 1861, the regiment was ordered to Jefferson 
City, Missouri. Major Foster marched one squadron over- 
land from Warrensburg, and in a sharp fight near Centertown, 
in Cole county, Missouri, attacked and routed a large band of 
guerrillas, killing ten of them. Upon the arrival of the reg- 
iment at Jefferson City, Col. U.S. Grant, 21st Illinois Infantry, 
afterwards the immortal commander of the Union armies, who 
was then in command of that military post, detailed Major 
Foster to take command of a picked squadron of the 29th 
regiment, known as the Fremont Scouts. With this detach- 
ment Major Foster rendered distinguished service in the 
remaining months of 1861. On one occasion with ten men of 
his command he captured a Confederate colonel, Lewis, with 
his body guard, at Holden, Johnson county, Missouri. 

On another occasion his command with one company of 
the Ist Missouri Cavalry, Union, under Major W. J. Striclin, 
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attacked and routed a large band of guerillas ten miles south of 
Warrensburg, Missouri, and rescued a government supply 
train drawn by 1200 oxen. Majors Foster and Striclin escort- 
ed this long train to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, a distance of 
more than 100 miles, and there delivered to the United States 
Quartermaster 144 work oxen, in fine condition, and the entire 
train. 

In January, 1862, out of 1000 men who joined the 29th 
regiment, 2nd Infantry (mounted), in March, 1861, only 469 
men were left with the colors. The rest had been killed and 
wounded in their arduous service. Therefore, it was decided 
to muster that regiment out of the military service. This was 
done at St. Louis, Missouri, on January 27th, 1862. Col. 
William T. Sherman, who afterwards “marched through 
Georgia,”” was the officer who mustered out that regiment. 

Major Foster immediately after his muster out of the 27th 
regiment commenced making arrangements to re-enter the 
military service of the United States. In March, 1862, Major 
Foster recruited a squadron, three full companies, from the 
survivors of the 27th regiment for the 7th Cavalry, Missouri 
State Militia, a regiment of which Jno. F. Phillips was the 
gallant colonel, and T. T. Crittenden, afterwards Governor of 
this State, was the brave lieutenant colonel. 

While recruiting this squadron for the 7th Cavalry at 
Warrensburg, Missouri, in March, 1862, Major Foster was 
attacked near that place by a large band of guerrillas. In the 
sharp fight that ensued, the guerrillas were defeated and driven 
off.’ Major Foster was wounded in the arm in this fight, but 
remained in it, cheering his men with the cool determination 
he always exhibited on such occasions. From March to Aug- 
ust, 1862, Major Foster was constantly in the field with his 
squadron of the 7th Cavalry; engaged in almost daily fighting, 
sometimes at heavy odds with various bands of guerillas in 
Western Missouri. 

On August 16, 1862, at Lone Jack in Jackson county, 
Missouri, Major Foster, with 740 men, fought a Confederate 
force-of 3000 one entire day. It was one of the most desperate 
fights at close range of the Civil War. In the afternoon Major 
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Foster was shot through the body, and his heroic brother, 
Morris Foster, carried the Major out of the firing line, receiving 
a bullet through his right lung, a wound from which he never 
recovered. After the Major fell, his successor in command 
retreated to Lexington, while the Confederates retreated to 
Arkansas. Major Foster lost 240 men, killed and wounded 
in this fight. The Confederate commanders conceded that, 
but for his disabling wound, Major Foster would have won the 
battle. 

Major Foster never recovered from the wound he received 
at Lone Jack. He suffered from it continuously until he died. 
After the battle the surgeon of the 7th Cavalry, Dr. T. J. 
Montgomery of Sedalia, advised Major Foster to prepare for 
death. The Major refused to do so, and announced that he 
intended to recover and rejoin his regiment in the ensuing 
spring. This he did in March, 1863, to the astonishment of 
the doctors, while the regiment was stationed at Marshfield 
in Wright county, Missouri. There the officers of the 7th 
regiment presented Major Foster with the saber, revolvers 
and spurs, now in possession of The State Historical Society at 
Columbia, Missouri. The eloquent presentation speech was 
made by Col. Jno. F. Philips. 

The year 1863, until October, was spent by Major Foster 
in the field in active service with the 7th Regiment in South- 
west Missouri. In October, 1863, that brave Confederate 
General, Joe Shelby, invaded Missouri from Arkansas in that 
famous expedition of his, which is known in history as the 
“Shelby Raid.”” When Shelby reached the Osage River, at 
Warsaw, in his northward march, Major Foster was with the 
7th Regiment at Osceola, Missouri. He was started in pursuit 
of Shelby by Gen. Brown, the Union commander then in the 
field, to prevent the capture of Sedalia by Shelby. Major 
Foster rode all night at the head of his squadron, attacked 
Shelby’s squadron south of Sedalia, and thereby drove the 
gallant Confederate away from Sedalia, as he supposed Foster’s 
force was the advance guard of Gen. Brown's entire brigade. 
For this important service the people of Sedalia gave Major 
Foster a saddle, bridle and all equipment for his war horse, as 
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a slight token of their gratitude. Shelby was then pursued by 
General Brown with the 7th Regiment, led by their brave 
Colonel Philips and other commands until Shelby was overtaken 
at Marshall, Missouri, on October 12, 1863, where he was 
defeated, his force cut in two and chased out of the State. 

The plan of the battle of Marshall, and Shelby’s subse- 
quent pursuit, was devised and carried out by Major Foster, 
who was Chief of Staff for Gen. Brown in this campaign. 
Major Foster then remained with the 7th Regiment on active 
duty until June, 1864, when his wound received at Lone Jack 
broke out afresh and he was, thereby forced to resign. Major 
Foster then returned to Warrensburg, Missouri where he 
remained until September, 1864. 

Than came the invasion of Missouri from Arkansas by the 
Confederate General, Sterling Price, with a large force. Gen. 
Brown was then at Warrensburg, and was ordered to march 
with his brigade to Jefferson City to aid in the defense of that 
place. Warrensburg.was then the western terminus of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad in this State, and was an important 
military point. Gen. Brown had collected there a large 
amount of military stores, which he could not take with him. 
So he sent for Major Foster, and asked him to re-enlist and 
hold the place and save the stores. The General then marched 
with his command to Jefferson City. 

There was at that time at Warrensburg a number of 
Union soldiers whose terms of service had expired. In four 
days Major Foster recruited and mounted four companies of 
cavalry. Gen. Brown caused them to be mustered into the 
military service and appointed Major Foster to command 
them with the rank of major of volunteers, cavalry. With 
this force Major Foster held the town, and increased by forag- 
ing the stores on hand. 

On October 16, Major Foster was ordered to proceed 
west until he met Gen. Blunt, who was moving east with a 
division of Kansas volunteers. Major Foster moved promptly 
met Gen. Blunt at Plesant Hill, and returned with him to Hol- 
den. There, Major Foster’s wound again disabled him so that 
he was compelled to divide his battalion and return with part 
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of it to Warrensburg. The remainder of the battalion he left 
at Holden under the command of Gen. Blunt. That part of 
Major’s Foster’s battalion, under its senior Captain, served in 
the field with Gen. Blunt for 40 days and nights, and was with 
him in the subsequent battles in which Gen. Price was defeated 
and driven from the State. For this service Major Foster 
and his battalion received honorable mention in the military 
records of that time. 

In 1865, Major Foster was elected public printer for the 
State for a term of four years. He removed to Jefferson City 
and served with distinction in that office for four years. After 
his term of office expired he then removed to a fruit farm in 
Jefferson county, Missouri, and remained there two years. 

He was then appointed managing editor of the St. Louis 
Journal, an evening paper, and removed to St. Louis. Shortly 
thereafter the good people of Rockford, Illinois, concluded to 
hold a County Fair, and they invited Jefferson Davis, ex- 
president of the Southern Confederacy, to attend it, as an 
advertising scheme. The editorial comment in the St. Louis 
Journal of Major Foster’s, on this act, was so severe and was 
followed in such hearty spirit by the Chicago papers that the 
invitation was withdrawn, although Mr. Davis declined it atter 
considering it. The ex-Confederates in St. Louis, who resented 
Mr. Davis’ treatment of General Joe Johnston, an able Con- 
federate general, in removing him from command at Atlanta, 
Georgia in 1864, rather enjoyed this incident. Not so, as to 
many southern sympathizers then in St. Louis, who had not 
served in the army in the Civil War. A Roman historian 
writing of the Civil Wars of Rome long ago, fully described 
these St. Louisians in his maxim, ‘“‘After the Civil War it was 
impossible to restrain the fury of the non-combatants.” 

At that time the St. Louis Times, then a morning paper, 
was ably edited by Major John N. Edwards, a gallant Con- 
federate soldier, who had served as Chief of Staff for Gen.J oe 
Shelby. He (Major Edwards) was so besieged by the ‘‘non- 
combatants,” that he demanded a retraction from Major 

Foster. Major Foster promptly refused it. Major Edwards 
then challenged Major Foster. Major Foster accepted, and 
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named Rockford, Illiniois, as the place of meeting. The two 
majors met there and exchanged shots, fortunately missing 
each other. They were always personal friends after that duel. 

While editing the St. Louis Journal, Major Foster at- 
tacked the ‘‘Whiskey Ring,” then a powerful organization in 
St. Louis, with such success as to cause its prosecution and 
conviction. 

About 1881, Major Foster was appointed secretary of the 
Board of Public Improvements in St. Louis. He held that 
office for twenty consecutive years, until 1901, when his 
health failed and he was compelled to resign. He always 
performed the duties of that important place with strict and 
impartial fidelity to the public interest. 

With the hope of regaining his health, which was then 
much impaired, Major Foster went to California in 1902. He 
died in Oakland, California, in December of that year. He is 
buried in the lot owned by the Grand Army of the Republic in 
Oakland, California, a spot of surpassing beauty, and there his 
body awaits with confidence its final resurrection. In the 
meantime his steadfast and earnest soul is reunited in Heaven 
with his kinsmen and comrades, who have ‘‘gone before.”’ 

On January 18, 1864, Major Foster was married in Sharon, 
Beaver county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Jessie Elizabeth Beall. 
This accomplished lady and devoted wife and mother lives in 
California. One child, a daughter, Jessie, was born to this 
couple in Warrensburg, Missouri, on January 13, 1865. This 
daughter, a girl of rare beauty and intellectual gifts, grew to 
womanhood, the delight of all her people. She died in Cal- 
ifornia after her father’s decease. She is buried hear him, and 
is now with him in Heaven. 

As a soldier, Major Foster was the peer of any one who 
ever served in any war. Of rare judgment, dauntless courage 
and skill in the military science he had few equals, and no 
superiors. As a citizen his public spirit and impartiality in 
the public service, rare zeal, and uniting ability and persever- 
ance for the public good, rendered him always a natural leader 
among men. As a husband and father he was, beyond com- 
parison, one of the best of men and to those whose privilege 
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it was to know him in life, and who now survive him, our 
final salutation to his choice spirit, as we never cease to mourn 
his loss, can only be, Hail and Farewell. 
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Recollections of Thomas H. Benton 
BY JUDGE JOHN A. OLIPHANT 


In the late summer of 1856, a political meeting was to be 
held at Warrensburg, at which Thomas H. Benton was to 
discuss the issues of the day. He had been the most popular 
man in the State, having served in the United States Senate 
thirty years, two years in Congress, and was then a candidate 
for governor. Many great questions were involved, some of 
them were national. This proved to be the greatest and the 
most interesting campaign of his life, and all of his resources 
were mustered for the contest. His triends were in line and 
ready to go, and his enemies were bending all their energies to 
defeat him and thereby overthrow Bentonism. He had been 
so strong in the State that political parties had almost dis- 
appeared and the campaigns were fought out on the issue, 
Benton and Anti-Benton. 

While so long in the Senate and being such a pos- 
itive character, always contending for what he thought 
was right regardless of whom it opposed or concerned, 
he had made many lasting enemies, who sought every 
opportunity to oppose and defeat his plans. President 
Jackson’s opposition to the National Banks, was opposed by 
Clay, Webster and Calhoun, three leaders in the Senate, and 
they made a combination that was thought all powerful, but 
Mr. Benton came to Jackson’s rescue and in the greatest con- 
test ever waged in that body, won out and beat the great 
combine, which caused these statesmen never to forgive him. 
Benton was strong for the Union and constitutional govern- 
ment, and when Calhoun presented his resolution to disrupt 
the Union, Benton opposed it with all the eloquence he pos- 
sessed and said ‘“‘Such a course was treason,” so that all the 
influence of Calhoun and his friends afterwards both in and out 
of the State, was mustered to defeat him. The Missourians 
who afterwards favored secession were against Benton and 
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on account of a third party candidate, which drew away some 
of his party friends, he was defeated. 

His was a charmed life, such as no other man has held 
before or since. I can see him now as he stood on that plat- 
form in front of the old Court House at Warrensburg, looking 
over the many thousands who had come to hear the most 
eloquent and powerful statesman that had ever lived in that 
State, and served the people as he had done. Some were 
there who had loved and honored him in former days but were 
then for some reason, either real or imaginary, against him, 
His friends and foes were all there and those who were not for 
him wished they were long before he was through. His 
majestic form was attired in a handsome tailor-made suit of 
broadcloth, looking the picture of a crowned king. His eyes 
sparkled at every angle and his face was all aglow with that 
dazzling brilliancy which charmed the hearts of all who saw 
and heard him. The sun was hot that day, but those Mis- 
sourians stood with bared heads for two hours, listening and 
shouting for Benton and never thought the sun was shining. 
His wit and sarcasm, interspersed with irony and story that so 
fully illustrated his ideas and punished his enemies, made him 
the supreme master and conquerer of the situation, so that 
none could oppose him. 

Mr. Benton also spoke for James Buchanan, who was 
running for President on the same ticket, and, regarding 
Buchanan’s opponent said, ‘‘years before a man consulted him 
as a lawyer, wanting to know how a man could steal a girl 
under age and elope with and marry her without having com- 
mitted a crime, as it was then under the law, and he told him 
to let the girl steal the man, and a short time after, his daughter 
Jessie then under fifteen years, mounted her sorrel horse and 
quietly rode over to the Fremont home and John C. Fremont 
also mounted the horse behind her and she went to the par- 
son’s and they were married. This nearly broke his heart at 
first, but soon afterwards they came home and asked to be 
taken in and he did so. This young man, John C. Fremont his 
then much beloved and admired son-in-law, was the candidate 
on the Republican ticket for President against the man he was 
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supporting for that high office.”’ He said that while Fremont 
was a brilliant and highly honored man and could fill the po- 
sition acceptably, yet he was for Buchanan, who would be 
elected. He also said that if the Democratic party did not 
get together on the great Union National issues, favored by 
his old friend John Bull of Tennessee and Stephen A. Douglas 
of Illinois, Mr. Fremont’s party in the near future would 
come into power and rule the country for a life time, and 
would finally free the slaves and make all men free. Benton 
stated that he had started in that direction when in the Leg- 
islature of Tennessee in his early youth, he had passed a law 
allowing the slaves to have a jury trial the same as the whites, 
which he said was right as the negro was entitled to much 
more and would secure it. Four years after this Lincoln was 
elected President by the same Republican party. This proph- 
ecy of Benton’s was as true as holy writ and it was well timed 
and his party utterly failed to grasp its truth and was driven 
from power for a life time. 

Two years after this great meeting Mr. Benton died and 
his funeral at his home in St. Louis was attended by more than 
forty thousand people, who desired to honor Missouri’s most 
beloved and greatest statesman, who not only believed in true 
democracy but practiced it throughout his whole career. 
Strong men and lovely women wept like children when, los- 
ing their most cherished friend, they took the last look of that 
friend, gentleman, and statesman. Mr. Benton stood high in 
the social world. He was aristocratic in character and con- 
duct, yet he was on the level with the common people and 
mixed and mingled alike with all classes and kinds. He was 
against the spoils system and opposed crime and wrong-doing 
in friend and foe aliike. He died proclaiming all powers for 
the people, for whom he had lived. His life was filled with 
sunshine, clouds and storms, but ‘‘he finished his course and 
kept the faith.” 
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The Followers of Duden 


BY WILLIAM G. BEK 


THIRD ARTICLE 
Selections From Herman Steines’ Diary 


“May 22, 1834. This morning, after we had taken our 
breakfast, Glaser and I started on our journey. It is my pur- 
pose to find suitable land on which my friends and relatives 
who are coming from Germany may settle. I also wish to 
collect information and data that may be useful to us. We 
went thru Manchester and then to the home of Mr. George 
King, where we spent the night, after having marched a dis- 
tance of twenty-one miles. The country between St. Louis 
and Manchester is unattractive. The soil is only of average 
value, and the woods are of poor quality. 

“May 23. From Mr. King’s we went toward the Wild 
Horse Creek. We ate dinner with old Mr. McKennon at the 
horse-mill. In the afternoon we arrived at Mr. Wirth’s on 
the Wild Horse Creek. Here we met Florenz Kochs. 

“May 24. In company with Florenz we visited Terril 
on the Tavern Creek this morning. Then we looked at the 
farms that Kochs, Wahl and Greef have bought, after which 
we went to the farms of Nathan Bacon and Will Hancock. 
Bacon’s farm contains 365 acres, of which 100 acres are cleared. 
He asks $3000.00 for this farm. Hancock has 170 acres, 
forty cleared, and asks $4.00 an acre. Hancock has a good 
stone house on his farm. Fielding Bacon has 154 acres, 28 
cleared, and asks $900.00. Several others, in fact, I think, 
every American there would sell his farm. The land is very 
good; the water excellent; the forest is average; the general 
aspect of the country is hilly; the farms are located in the 
valleys; the roads are bad, and there are no connecting roads 
as yet. Toward evening we went back to Mr. Wirth’s. 
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“May 25. Sunday. Mr. Wirth and Florenz Kochs 
accompanied us as far as William Bacon’s place on the Mis- 
souri River. Here we saw a Missouri River catfish which 
had been caught the night before. Wirth and Kochs went 
back home from here, and we were taken across the river in a 
boat that was made of a hollowed-out log. I must confess I 
was a little timid about crossing the Missouri in this uncer- 
tain craft. We had good luck for the water was quiet. In 
case of a high wind such an undertaking is d2ngerous, however. 
We each paid the man 25c and then ciimbed up the steep, 
caved-in bank of the river. Now we were in the level bottom 
land. We then continued our journey thru the majestic 
Missouri valley. Wecame thru Missouritown, which num- 
bers five or six log houses, and about noon reached a very 
pretty farm with a substantial house on it. We stopped and 
asked for a glass of milk, but were not able to get it. We were 
invited ro stay for dinner, which invitation we gladly accepted. 
After enjoying a splendid meal we stayed till three o’clock, 
conversing with theowner. His farm contains about 400 acres 
of which about 100 acres are cleared. He has a fine orchard, 
the land is of excellent quality, and all the part that is fenced 
in is level. The price is $3200.00. The present owner bought 
it some years ago for $1600.00, but since then he has made 
some important improvements. The owner’s name is Gouth- 
ridge. He comes from the neighborhood of the city of Wash- 
ington in the District of Columbia. Mrs. Gouthridge was 
very accommodating and friendly. From the Gouthridge place 
we went further thru the valley in order to visit Mr. von 
Spankeren. We came to a pretty farm and I was just about 
to ask the way to von Spankeren’s place, when I saw him, for 
he chanced to be visiting there that day. He at once took us 
to his house. Since he is a single man and his house is just 
large enough to accommodate him and his two men, we could 
not spend the night there, but upon von Spankeren’s suggestion 
we went to a neighbor whose name is Allkeyer, a German- 
American from Virginia, who received us hospitably. The 
farms of Mr. Allkeyer and of Mr. von Spankeren lie close to 
the river. Von Spankerern is about to start a tannery. A 
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German by the name of Streit is boarding with Mr, Allkeyer, 
This Streit was formerly an officer in the army of the Elector 
of Hessia. Since he was not at home we did not have the 
opportunity of meeting him. 

“May 26. After breakfast we again paid Mr. von Span- 
keren a visit. After leaving his place we soon got out of the 
Missouri bottoms and into the hills beyond. We soon came 
uopn the road that goes from St. Charles to Marthasville. 
This road we followed and visited the German settlers who 
live along this highway. We passed Mr. Krekel’s place with- 
out being aware of it. About noon we came to the farm of 
Mr. Bock* who came from Braunschweig. In company with 
his son-in-law Mr. Radsche he has begun a whisky distillery. 
Mr. Bock has a large farm and lives in a brick house. He 
intends to carry on the distilling business on a large scale. 
He is a wealthy man. We were cordially received and invited 
to stay for dinner, which we gladly did. The kindly features, 
the charming voice, and the cheerfulness of old Mr. Bock 
made a deep impression on me. One of the rooms in his house 


*Mr. von Bock and his associates were men who had gotten their education 
in German gymnasia, where they had received thoro instruction in Latin and 
Greek. On this account their settlement was often called the “Latin settle- 
ment.”” The epithet, ‘‘Latin farmers,’’ has commonly been applied to these 
scholarly German settlers.’’ Cf. Faust’s, The German Element in the United 
States, I, p. 442. 

In Gustav Koerner’s Das deutsche Element in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nordamerika, pp. 299 and 300, we read concerning Mr. von Bock: ‘“Enticed 
by the favorable reports of Duden and hoping to find the richest kind of land 
under a Neapolitan sky, a number of highly cultured families and settled near 
the forsaken estate of Duden, as early as 1832. We mention here only the 
family von Bock. The head of this household was a most charming and jovial, 
tho eccentric gentleman. A short time after settling he laid out the town of 
Dutzow. On the 18th of Mey, 1834, the Germans of this community formed a 
German Society whose chief purpose was to foster sociability." 

In Gert Goebel’s Laenger als ein Menschenleben in Missouri, pp. 7 and 8, 
we read about these ‘“‘Latin farmers:’’ ‘‘The old Americans viewed the activ- 
ity of aristocratic people with dumb astonishment but the Germas who did 
not belong to the clique, laughed at them, for the formality and rather strict 
etiquette of their society contrasted strangely with the simple customs of their 
neighbors. One of these men was old Mr. Bock, a strange, original old gentle- 
man. In Germany he had been owner of an estate (Rittergut), and is said to 
have had great wealth whcn he settled on Lake Creek. On his land he laid out 
a town, to which he gave the name of his former estate ‘‘Dutzow.’’ We read 
further that Mr. Bock was very hospitable, that this hospitality was much 
abused; that hunting parties constituted some of his diversions; that Mr. Bock 
planned any projects the execution of which would have required millions of 
capital. 
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is adorned by a good library and a piano-forte. On this piano 
I played, it being the first time I had touched a piano since my 
trip across the Allegheny mountains, where I had the pleasure 
of finding such an instrument ataninn. About three o’clock we 
left Mr. Bock and visited Dr. Simons on his farm. There we 
met two of Mr. Krekel’s sons. From there we went to the 
adjoining farm of Gottfried Duden, full of a certain yearning 
and with beating hearts, (the cause of which agitation is known 
to everyone in the Duchy of Berg). Now we were at this 
historic spot. Now we saw the hut in which he (Duden) had 
lived, the half finished log house, the shaded walk to the spring, 
Lake Creek, the courtyard, the field and finally the forest so 
fantastically described in the ‘‘Report.”’ Everything was very 
much neglected. The fence had decayed and in great part 
had fallen down. The field was full of weeds, and a garden 
was nowhere to be seen. After Duden’s departure the place 
was occupied by a renter, who met with a terrible misfortune. 
One day while the adults were away from the house one of the 
children playing alone around the hearth was pitifully burned 
to death. This sad occurrence was the cause of the family’s 
leaving at once. Since that time the house has been occupied 
only occasionally by Germans. The field and all that belongs 
to the place had been sadly neglected. At present a German 
shoemaker, whose name is Piersteacher, lives there. He 
mended Glaser’s shoes while we waited. This shoemaker, too, 
will soon leave. No one wants to live there, because no one 
wants to make the necessary repairs, and no one wants to pay 
the rent. Many a German has been at that place during the 
last six years in order to see where and how that one lived, who 
with magic power has lured hordes of the sons of Germany 
from their dearly beloved but oppressed and mistreated father- 
land, who with magic pen has clothed this wilderness with 
such a pleasing and attractive garment, and who has banished 
the fear of those who thought that this was a country of In- 
dians and wild beasts. How various are the feelings of those 
who followed his suggestions! The sensible person who has 
read Duden’s book with normal imagination and with cool 
blood, and has read it entirely thru, and read it intelligently, 
il 
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and has understood and then has acted accordingly, such a 
person will not have cause to blame the author. He will say 
that those things which he finds to be different from what 
Duden has described them, to have been subjected to the laws 
of change, which are more active here than in most places. 

“If the emigrant hopes to succeed he must be endowed 
with love for steady and sometimes hard work, he must have 
a sound brain and a sound body, and he must possess 
a small sum of money. But many of those who immi- 
grated into this country and had read Duden’s book, 
believed that they would find a paradise here and 
could get rich with but little work. They imagine that 
the people of the United States are angels, and they consider 
the Constitution of this country to be, in itselJ, a source 
of inestimable good fortune. But how disappointed they are 
here! Often accustomed to intoxicating pleasures, and given 
over to an easy-going, often indolent life, they find here noth- 
ing that corresponds to what they have been accustomed to. 
Constant work, a simple and frugal mode of living, and the 
all pervading solitude are simply horrifying to them. They 
find a strange language, different customs and manners, 
deceptive people, as in every other land. They find that the 
absolute condition of success, prosperity and contentment is 
hard work. They miss so many things which they were able 
to enjoy at home, and therefore feel justified in expressing 
their discontent and displeasure at one (Duden) who had the 
welfare of his countrymen so much at heart. It is true 
that the German who comes here loses much, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, and such loss must grieve him 
sorely, and he ought not to be criticised because he deplores 
this loss. The greatest loss which he sustains is the loss of 
Deutschtum, in the fullest sense of the word. This loss is 
especially painful during the first few years of American resi- 
dence. I believe that adults feel it to a certain extent all their 
life long. 

“After we had sampled some of the water of Duden’s 
spring and also tasted the water the oft-mentioned Lake Creek, 
we went into the hut and read a few of Duden’s letters, a copy 
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of which I carried with me. Then we went to the other side 
where Louis Eversmann’s farm adjoins the old Duden place. 
Eversmann was plowing in the field, but his wife, one son and 
two daughters were at home. In the evening Eversmann 
came home and received us very politely and hospitably. We 
accompanied him to his brother-in-law, Mr. Bluemle, who had 
asked him to alter some calves for him. We spent the night 
with the Eversmanns. Eversmann’s farm embraces more 
than 400 acres. He owns a man slave and a woman slave and 
a negro child. He has a large herd of cattle, many hogs and 
some horses. He, asalsohis slaves, work very hard. His wife, 
an American woman, was spinning flax when we arrived. 
Eversmann has become very much Americanized. His chil- 
dren speak English and do not understand any German, 
because their parents speak only English with them. In one 
thing this man, however, has not been Americanized; he still 
smokes his long, German pipe. We talked about all sorts of 
things but especially about the affairs of our relatives whom we 
are expecting to come. Eversmann gave me much good 
advice, which I deeply appreciated. This former companion 
of Dr. Duden entertains the same views in regard to this man 
and his work that I do. The price of land in this vicinity is 
high, from eight to ten dollars an acre, and the soil is not 
of the best variety at that. 

“May 27. This morning we inspected the neighboring 
farms. We also visited the old economist, Jacob Haun, who 
lived here before Duden came, and whom the latter mentions 
in his book. He was sitting in a chair and taking care of a 
grandchild. 

After dinner we took leave of our kind hosts, the Evers- 
manns. Since I am obliged to be back in St. Louis by the 31st 
of this month, I cannot continue my journey. Upon the 
advice of Eversmann and von Spankeren we decided to cross 
the Missouri and visit the little town of Washington on the 
south side of the river. In our endeavor to get to the river we 
became lost in the woods. After much wandering we finally 
came to William Hancock’s farm which is four miles from 
Eversmann’s place, on the river. At Hancock’s we met a 
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German physician, Dr. Humbert, who crossed the Missouri 
with us. In Washington we stopped with a Mr. Eberius, a 
German who has a store. He has a German clerk named 
Menges. There is also a German saddler, Mr. Fricke, in 
Washington. The town, which was but recently begun, has 
at the most, ten scattered houses. It is prettily located on 
a hill which here comes close to the bank of the river. The 
natural landing for steamboats is very good. 

“May 28. Today we looked at some pretty farms about 
five or six miles south of Washington. There, two brothers 
named Richardson own farms of 120% and 240 acres, respec- 
tively. Both have 40 acres cleared. One of them asks 
$700.00, the other $1200.00. The farm of their old mother can 
probably, also be bought for about $5.00 an acre. Several 
other farms are for sale there. The soil is very good, the 
location healthful and the water excellent. The adjoining 
timber land is also good. Two Germans have bought farms 
here and seem to be well pleased. The roads are good and 
there is a mill in the neighborhood. 

“May 29. Today we left Washington and went to the 
Dubois Creek, to Point Labadie, and thence to Tavern Creek, 
and Wild Horse Creek. The nearer we came to St. Louis the 
wilder and more inhospitable did we find the country to be. 
We again stopped at Terril, where we saw some strawberries. 

“May 30. This morning we went to Florenz Kochs’ and 
then to Wirth, from where we went to Mrs. Bacon’s farm. 
Later we visited the brothers Kayser. In the Bonhomme 
bottom we visited Hermann Heinrich Honnem, who, in good 
old-fasioned manner met us at the gate and welcomed us 
most cordially, and altho we were not especially well acquainted 
he offered us a beaker of punch. He and his good wife are 
simple, obliging and hospitable countryfolk. 

“May 31. We did not succeed in finding Dr. Kueckel- 
hahn, who lives in Honnem’s neighborhood, at home, but we 
were fortunate enough to meet him on the road. We passed 
thru the little town of Chesterfield, an insignificant place, and 
then went on and on thru poor timber and deforested land 
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back to St. Louis. Tired out, we finally arrived at Greef’s 
house at eight o’clock in the evening. 

“June 17. This evening a company of immigrants from 
Westphalia under the guidance of Dr. Pulte arrived on the 
steamboat Clayborne. They came via New Orleans. Five 
of their number had died on their way here. During the Ist 
few days the rumor had again found currency that the cholera 
has appeared once more. It is said that several cases of death 
by this plague have occurred. 

“June 19. I helped several immigrants to find boarding 
houses. They plan to go to the country soon. 

“June 23. Today the steamboat Chester brought Ger- 
man immigrants from Hessen-Darmstadt. I helped to find 
dwellings for them. 

“June 25. Received a letter from father. Letter was 
written in Fredericktown, Maryland. All immigrants in his 
party are well and happy. 

(Here the diary is interrupted. The company just spoken 
of, coming under the guidance of Hermann Steines’ brother, 
Frederick Steines, arrived in St. Louis. The cholera soon 
visited the poor immigrants. In a later account of Frederick 
Steines the ravages of this plague will be treated in detail. 
Later on Hermann Steines took up his diary again. In the 
following some interesting items are given. They reflect 
some phases of the life of the early Missourian, and are in- 
serted here, rather than later on in our story, because they 
conclude Hermann Steines’ contribution to our account, his 
brother Frederick furnishing the data for its conclusion). 

“January 25, 1837. Today I went to the horsemill at 
the Harris place and ground two bushels of wheat. Every 
man who came had to use his own horses to run the mill. 

“January 29. This morning I rode over to Mr. McKen- 
non’s to fetch him some hog brains to be used in the prepara- 
tion of buck-skin leather. 

“February 8. Early this morning I left for St. Louis. 
On account of the morass which was supposed to be a road, I 
could not get farther than Harrison’s, thirteen miles on this 
side of St. Louis. 
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“February 9. I arrived in St. Louis at noon. At the city 
market I sold my produce, namely: ten pounds of fresh butter 
at 31} cents a pound, 12 pounds of old butter at 25 cents a 
pound, and four dozens of eggs at 25 cents a dozen. 

“February 11. Ball and Kincaid are planning to plot 
sites for two towns. One of these is to be named St. Albans. 

“February 15. Hammerstein came after his venison 
today. 

“March 2. Dr. Kincaid came back from St. Louis. He 
showed us a plan for the site of the proposed town of St. 
Albans. The plan was made by Kayser. 

“March 4. This evening I got my buckskin breeches 
from Mr. Farmer. 

“March 6. I rode to St. Louis today carrying twenty- 
two dozens of eggs and eleven pounds of butter on my horse. 

“March 22. Ordered a new wagon from the wainwright 
near the jail. It will cost me $150.00. 

“March 26. On the Wild Horse Creek, Johnson, Han- 
cock, and B. and Ruben Bacon have sold their farms to Ger- 
mans. 

“April 4. The snow lay 14 feet deep this morning. 

“April 7. We could not work outside today because of 
the cold. So we camped around the hearth all day. 

“April 15. Sowed oats today and dragged them in with 
a branch of a tree. ; 

“May 5. The assessor of St. Louis, Mr. Patterson, was 
here today. Assessed me as follows: two horses, $50.00, six 
head of cattle, $72.00, one watch, $5.00. Total state taxes are 
52% cents, of which 374% are for poll tax. 

“May 20. Went to the log rolling at Mr. Halbach’s. 

“May 29. Squirrels are destroying the corn crop. Birds 
and raccoons are also very destructive to the fields. 

“July 11. Mr. Farmer cradled my wheat today, and 
mother and I bound it. 

“July 14. Mother and I cut our rye with a scythe. 

“July 16. Rode to Harris this morning to get the news- 
papers. The heavy rain had caused all the creeks and rivers 
to flood the low lands, so the mail carrier was not able to make 
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the trip from Jefferson City since July 10. The Missouri and 
Meramec are flooding the low lands and are doing much 
damage. 

“July 28. With my two horses I helped Gross and 
Paffrath trample out their wheat. 

“August 5. Threshed our peas at home after having 
hauled them in with my ox team. 

“August 10. Mr. Bornefeld made me a lot of cigars from 
home-grown tobacco. 

“August 14. Got the threshing ground ready. 

“August 19. Gross and Paffrath helped trample out our 
grain. 

“August 20. Threshed or rather hulled clover. Mother 
and I filled the matresses with fresh straw. 

‘August 23. Greef came after our threshing flail. 

“August 26. Winnowed the oats. Got twenty-four 
bushels of which I put thirteen bushels into a “‘gum,”’ that is 
a piece of hollowed out tree. 

“August 31. The mail carrier failed to come on the last 
two mail days. Harrison who had contracted to carry the 
mail from St. Louis to Jefferson City for $500.00 a year, has 
become bankrupt. They say we shall not get any papers and 
letters till a new contract is made for carrying the mail. 

“September 3. We are drying peaches and apples. 

“September 5. I chinked and daubed with mud the 
cracks in the walls of my house. 

“September 9. Hung tobacco in the barn to dry. 

“October 10. Rode to Engels’ place to a house raising. 
Halbach, Pfaffrath, Gross, Ragip, Nathan Bacon, Tippet, 
Farnur, Ferrir, Gaw, Lowe, Brown and Engels took part in 
the work. We finished before the rain ad were home in good 
time. 

“October 21. At our house raising today we laid up five 
logs on each of the long sides and four on each of the short 
sides of the building. Gross and Greef were the corner men. 

....Jacob Ridenhour was here and he agreed to split 1000 
fence rails for me at five bits a hundred. He will take his pay 
in wool at 37% cents a pound. 
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“October 26. At Mr. Harris’ place there was a meeting 
at which a Baptist preacher, Mr. Green, spoke. 
“October 27. Today we got four gallons of honey from 
our bee hives. 
“October 29. Greef went to Union to take the oath as 
| American citizen. 

“November 3. Judge Evans of St. Francois County was 
three and a half days late for session of the court. 

“December 1. Went to a meeting at Brawly’s house 
where Mr. Rennick preached on: ‘The salvation of the repent- 
ant sinner and the damnation of the wicked.’ 

“December 9. A Frenchman by the name of LeBaux 
has bought the Belloux section on which Brueggerhof is living. 

“December 10. Went toa meeting at Mr. Bacon’s house. 
Neighbor Brawly preached, using the text: ‘I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ.’ 

“November 13, 1833. Volunteers are coming back from 
the Mormon affair.” 


THE STORY OF THE First GERMAN SCHOOLMASTER WEST OF 
THE MIssSISSIPPI. 


Among those who were induced to seek their fortune in 
America, after Gottfried Duden’s “Bericht” had pointed the 
way to the trans-Mississippi country, was Frederick Steines, 
the head of the so-called Solingen Emigration Society. He 
was a brother of Hermann Steines whose letters and diaries 
have previously been considered in this publication. Frederick 
Steines left an immense amount of letters and other writings 
which are full of historic facts. Almost all these documents 
are in the German language. They are here translated and 
printed for the first time. 

We are fortunate to have the autobiography of this excel- 
i, lent man up to his twenty-seventh year, in his own hand- 

writing. A note appended to the document makes it clear 
that this sketch was prepared for a gathering of teachers in 
Neu Loehdorf, Germany. This note has the added interest of 
showing that the profession of teacher had many unpleasant 
phases connected with it. It further is interesting since un- 
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deniable injustice on the part of school and military authorities 
was the main cause that induced Steines to leave his ardently 
beloved fatherland. 


FREDERICK STEINES AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


“T was born on December 4, 1802, at Kettwig on the Ruhr 
river. My parents, who are still living, are the master shoe- 
maker, Johann Friedrich Wilhelm Steines and Anna Catharine 
Steines, nee Unterlehberg. Of my early childhood I do not 
remember much that had any bearing of the development of 
my character. Once when I thought that my mother had 
done me a wrong, I decided to run away. I carried out my 
plan and it was late at night when some good-hearted persons 
took me home again. I liked to play with other children, 
and took a lively interest in our games, but I could not bear 
to be imposed upon. In such an extremity I either took the 
measure of the other fellow, or I left the game. 

‘‘When I was not yet five years old I was sent to the 
village school. But when soon thereafter Mr. Birkmann, the 
present inspector of the seminary at Soest, became the teacher 
of the parish school, I was sent to this school, because Mr. 
Birkmann was a dear friend of my father. In this school I 
studied the common branches and under private instructions 
I studied drawing, geography, piano and organ. At home my 
father insisted upon regular study periods. Since he was not 
wholly without knowledge of the higher branches of education, 
he was able to guide me and guard against slipshod work. 

‘During the summer months I was often obliged to work 
in the fields where my strength was often put to severe tests. 
Attendance at school, however, was rarely interrupted by such 
outside duties. During the long winter evenings all of us 
children (there were seven of us), sat about a long table in 
father’s workshop and prepared our lessons. It was an attrac- 
tive sight to see each one busy with his own task, one studying 
French, another his catechism, a third writing a composition 
and so down the line, my father stopping his work now and 
then to give assistance and to preserve order. 
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“The hours of play afforded me great delight. Having 
escaped the severity of parental supervision, I enjoyed the 
blessings of freedom to the fullest, romping with other boys, 
wandering thru fields and woods, or rowing in small boats on 
the beloved Ruhr river. 

“Thus passed the first ten years of my life. Up to this 
time the yoke of French tyranny had rested heavily upon my 
Fatherland. In Kettwig it had been almost unbearable. 
Therefore the rejoicing was very great when the hour of 
deliverance had struck and when Kettwig again came under 
Prussian control. 

“To the impressions and experiences of my youth, while 
my home was suffering under the galling oppression of France, 
I must attribute a certain trait of my character which makes 
it impossible for me to endure any act of injustice, especially 
when it is committed by one in power, just because he happens 
to have authority over me. 

“My religious instruction I received from the Reverend 
Deegen in Kettwig, who taught me the beauties of liberal views 
concerning such matters. On the twentieth of May, 1816, I 
was confirmed. I was at that time only thirteen and a half 
years old, but because of my ability, and especially since the 
Reverend Deegen knew that I wished to devote myself to the 
calling of a teacher, I was admitted to confirmation. 

“In the following September I became subordinate 
teacher in Barmen under Mr. Muentmann. My position was 
an unpleasant one, chiefly on account of the wife of my 
superior, and I rejoiced when my disagreeable connection with 
this position ended. 

“On the 14th of February, 1817, I entered Professor 
Pabst’s Normal School at Elberfeld where my older brother 
was engaged as subordinate teacher. How eagerly I embraced 
the opportunity that this excellent school afforded. The 
German language itself became the subject of most ardent 
study. The resolve to become absolute master of my mother 
tongue was made on an occasion when on the playground a 
younger fellow student corrected a sentence in which I had incor- 
rectly used a dative for an accusative. To improve my style 
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I began to write letters to a friend at home. These letters 
were of a scholarly content and were submitted to my teacher 
for criticism. Occasionally, however, the letters were not all 
submitted, for they sometimes contained passages, now in 
prose and then again in poetry, which glorified a little sweet- 
heart I had left behind. This incident of my life I should not 
mention at all, if I did not attribute to it the fact that I did 
acquire a tolerably good style of writing, and because of the 
fact that I consider this the very best exercise in composition 
since heart and head were always vieing with one another. 

“Unfortunately I was not able to stay with Professor 
Pabst long, since he presently left Elberfeld. My brother, 
having been called as teacher to Hassels, took me with him. 
After a short time I became subordinate teacher in Urdenbach. 
When in 1818 my brother was called to Loehdorf, I was called 
to Hassels to succeed him. I was then but fifteen and a half 
years old. I took the state examination and received a strong 
recommendation. 

“During my free hours I was much in the open studying 
nature at first hand. I tried my hand at original poesie. 
Under the direction of Mr. Birkmann I studied logic, meeting 
with this gentleman twice a week to discuss my work. With 
the Vicar Bonrath I studied Latin. This language pleased me 
immensely so that I was reading Cornelius Nepos during the 
second year. I also undertook the study of Greek but got 
only as far as the declensions. Once each week I met with 
Mr. Dorp, a teacher, to discuss French works with him. My 
correspondence was kept up, and so the most perfect balance 
of intellect and heart was established. 

“Into these, my happiest days, suddenly came great 
bereavement. My brother, the teacher at Loehdorf, died, so 
did two other brothers and a sister, so did my friend with whom 
I had carried on such a live correspondence, so did my little 
sweetheart. These blows seemed unbearable indeed. 

“In the eighteenth year of my life I was elected to the 
position of teacher in Loehdorf, where my late brother had 
done such excellent work. Here I found an immense amount 
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of work to do and this it was that helped to heal the awful 
wounds which fate had just struck in me. 

“After two years of work in Loehdorf I spent a year in the 
service of my king. This was indeed a year rich iri experiences. 
Perhaps at no time in my life did I gain so much knowledge of 
mankind as during this period of military service. My inborn 
feeling of justice was often greviously hurt, but the stern rules 
of military service always forced me to submit again to the 
restraint they impose, tho I always felt as if I were incar- 
cerated. 

“My period of military training having ended, I returned 
to my former station at Loehdorf, where my brother Peter 
had filled my place as teacher during my absence. With 
lofty ideals and firm resolutions I began again to teach, at the 
same time resolved not to neglect my own private study. 

“In the meantime I had become acquainted with my 
present wife, whom I married on October 7, 1824. Our life 
has been a very happy one, and our union has been blessed 
with two healthy, happy children. 

“On the whole, life in Loehdorf is very agreable, but as 
everywhere else, so here too, the pleasant is mixed with the 
unpleasant. There is much that oppresses me. It is especially 
disagreeable to me to see that certain authorities fail to 
oppose and remove certain things and conditions which they 
could very easily correct. However, I will not lose hope for 
and trust in our cause. 

“This then is my biography. In reality it is only a frag- 
ment of the same. For good reason I have not given a com- 
plete picture of my life. I say, without reserve, that I should 
not have hesitated to do so if in our conference there did not 
prevail such a despisable spirit. Here brotherly love ought to 
bring us together and with its tender bonds should unite us all, 
here the greatest confidence ought to obtain, here we ought to 
feel true recreation after so many unpleasant experiences 
which we have. Instead of that, however, we often have here 
the very saddest experiences. There is indeed great need that 
under the present oppressive conditions the teachers should 
mutually lighten their load by close fraternal co-operation, 
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but instead of that, the one regards the other with hostility. 

Oh, my brothers, think about it! Formerly it was different. 

Shall conditions remain as they now are? May God forbid! 
Frederick Steines, Teacher.” 

New Lohdorf, October 2, 1830. 

Among the Steines papers there are also found the two 
original communications of the school boards informing the 
young teacher of his election to the positions at Hassels and at 
Loehdorf. Some of the conditions therein set forth are in- 
teresting, and since they aid in a better understanding of 
Steines’ later action they are here given. 

Each document begins with the pious, once commonly 
used expression “In the Name of God. Amen!’ Among 
other things we read in the communication from Hassels, 
which was dated July 2, 1818, “we expect that you will !m- 
struct the children, put under your charge, in spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, singing, and in all those things which they 
ought to know. It is also expected of you that you will, 
from time to time, instruct the children in church songs, so 
that they shall gain proficiency in rendering such songs. 
On Wednesdays and Saturdays you are to hear their assign- 
ments in the catechism. -———On Saturday afternoons you 
will have no school. In case of a funeral in your district, 
you are, upon request, obliged to attend with the school chil- 
dren and lead them in singing. For each such occasion you are 
entitled to a fee of forty cents. As compensation for your 
services as teacher you shall have the use of the school house 
and of a garden, which garden you may rent out with the con- 
sent of the directors. Moreover, free board shall be provided 
you in the homes of members of the Reformed Church, which 
home shall be assigned to you by the proper officers. Further- 
more, you will receive a fixed salary of fifteen Thaler, in the 
currency of the Duchy of Berg. You will also be permitted to 
make an annual circuit of the community to collect voluntary 
contributions, on which tour one of the directors will accom- 
pany you. During the six summer months, from May 1 
to September 1, you will also receive from each pupil a monthly 
tuition fee of 16 cents, and during the winter months a fee of 
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20 cents. The fuel, which you must buy, will be delivered 
free of charge. From every pupil which studies arith- 
metic, you will receive a monthly fee of 23 cents for the summer 
months and 32 cents for the winter months. For private 
instruction you will be allowed to charge as you please.” 

The communication of the board at Loehdorf reads, in 
part, as follows: ‘The subjects for instruction are: Reading, 
according to *correct pronunciation, penmanship and spelling, 
written and oral arithmetic, singing and sight reading of music, 
suitable drill for the development of the powers of reasoning, 
and exercises to teach correct expression of thought, natural 
history and general history. The most suitable method of 
presenting these matters is left to your judgment. 

“You will be required to give your pupils instruction in 
Bible history to prepare them for their religious training. By 
your regular attendance at the church services, and by a blame- 
less life you are to serve your charge as an example. 

“You are to devote all your time to the duties of the 
school, and not participate in any other trade or business. 
But the purchase and sale on your part of the necessary school 
supplies shall not be interfered with. 

“Since it is customary to accompany all public funeral 
processions with a choir of singers, it shall be your duty, at the 
request of the mourners, to lead the singing on the way to the 
cemetery. Your remuneration for such service will depend 
upon the voluntary contributions of the mourners. 

“If the Community Club of your district should meet in 
the school house, it shall be your duty to keep the minutes of 
the proceedings, without extra compensation. 

“As compensation for your services as teacher we abide 
by the following: 

(a) You shall be allowed a tuition fee of 8 cents per 
pupil for each month. From those whom you supply with 
writing pens you shall be allowed to collect ten cents per 
month. It shall be optional on the part of parents, however, 





*This provision was necessary because of the presence of so many different 
dialects that obtain in Germany. 
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to supply their children with pens themselves. In such cases 
you shall collect only eight cents. 

(b) You shall receive the earnings of a fund of $425.00 
which amounts to $20.20. It is the wish of the donors of this 
fund, however, that the teacher shall instruct, free of charge, 
such children of poor parents who have made proper applica- 
tion to the board of directors. 

(c) You will receive an annual fixed salary of 250 francs 
from the communal treasury, and also 60 francs for fuel. For 
the payment of a properly certificated assistant teacher 150 
francs have been set aside. 

(d) We turn over to your use the dwelling of the teacher 
together with 87 square rods of land for your own use. If you 
desire, you may rent the land to some reliable persons and col- 
lect the rent. You will have to provide your own furniture. 
If, at any future time any profit should be derived from a 
tract of uncultivated land, which has become the property of 
the school, you shall also have the benefit of this income. 

(e) You have our permission to make a circuit of the 
school district between Christmas and New Year to collect 
voluntary donations. You will be allowed an assistant on 
this tour. If you should not like to make this circuit in person, 
the directors will provide two suitable persons for this pur- 
pose.” 

Mr. Steines held the position as teacher in Loehdorf from 
1820 to 1834, that is, to the time of his departure to America. 
He was a progressive in many ways and could not brook the 
many delays and the imperfections of a poorly organized 
government. He frequently took it upon himself to make 
suggestions to the officials. These suggestions were not 
always as kindly received as they were sincerely given. Among 
the papers preserved by Mr. Steines is a questionaire submitted 
by the Inspector of Schools in the Duchy of Berg. The third 
question deals with the matter of tuition and other money 
received: (a) Regularly; (b) By coercive means; (c) From 
poor fund; (d) Not collectable. The answer to this question 
runs thus: ‘“(a) From 32 of my pupils (that is to say from 
32 out of 267), I receive the monthly tuition regularly. (b) As 
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a rule the collector of the community collects from 80 to 90 
Thaler annually, which are paid to me usually half a year after 
the time it is due. (c) From the poor fund about 80 Thaler 
are received annually, which are usually paid from one to two 
or three years after payment has become due, and then general- 
ly with great reductions. (d) For the period beginning with 
October, 1826, to the end of July, 1830, the uncollectable 
tuition amounts to a little more than 67 Thaler, of which 
amount I have received nothing, in spite of the complaint 
which I have registered with the local and the communal 
authorities, and twice even with the state government. The 
uncollectable tuition for the fiscal year 1830 to 1831 amounts 
to nearly 40 Thaler, which I presumably shall also have to 
record in the great credit book.” 

“It is a lamentable fact that the school authorities do not 
recognize that the tuition system is a great hindrance to the 
development of our schools. The consequence of such a 
system of paying tuition are as follows: (1) It brings about 
impoverishment of the teacher. This prevents his further 
development, since not only the means for acquiring the neces- 
sary aids are wanting, but, worse still, the inclination is lacking. 
This impoverishment brings the teacher into a thousand em- 
barrassing situations, and instead of his thinking solely about 
the advancement of his own work, his mind is harassed by 
thoughts as to how he can make both ends meet. (2) It 
creates disrespect for the teacher. He works a whole month 
for a paltry sum, and then is obliged to play the humble servant 
to collect this pittance, and must be constantly on his guard 
for fear of offending one or the other of his tardy patrons, for 
that might be an expensive business for him indeed. (3) 
Countless vexatious scenes arise between teacher and pupils, 
as well as between teacher and parents. (4) The discipline 
of the school is undermined. 

“T shall not enumerate other points. It would lead to 
prolixity, which I detest. After all, what do all these com- 
plaints accomplish? As a rule nothing. At least my exper- 
ience has taught me to doubt it. 

“The government does not take hold effectively in this 
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matter. If it did so, things would go better. The authorities 
admit that the teacher is entitled to his dues. Why then do 
they not have the people pay their taxes to those officers to 
whom they would pay them, for to the teacher they will not. 

“The King and the officials of the government may think 
that the teachers in the Duchy of Berg are well situated. I 
assert that this is not true. The school system of the Duchy 
of Berg is poorly organized, because the teachers are not able 
to live carefree enough, not because they do not earn enough, 
but because they are not able to collect what they earn.” 

Ambitious and progressive as Mr. Steines was, he submit- 
ted to the proper authorities a plan for the laying out of a 
tree nursery. This plan was sanctioned by the authorities, 
and Mr. Steines proceeded to lay out the plot, prepare the 
soil and plant the trees. He cared for the same for years. In 
the end the government refused to pay the amount originally 
allowed, and, as far as can be ascertained from the correspond- 
ence, etc., the Prussian government remained Mr. Steines’ 
debtor to the amount of about 50 Thaler. This provoked a 
good deal of spirited correspondence. The manifest injustice 
vexed Steines very greatly, so that, even in his old age, he 
could not speak of these matters without feeling. 

Another bit of injustice to which Mr. Steines was subjected 
came in connection with his military duties. In a communica- 
tion addressed to the king himself Steines begins thus: ‘When 
I, being convinced of Your Majesty’s love of justice, wrote the 
poems which are contained in the booklet, entitled: ‘The third 
of August, or the Celebration of the Birthday of our King 
Friedrich Wilhelm III’ (Solingen 1831), where I spoke so en- 
thusiastically of the advantages and the well-being of the 
Prussian state, it was impossible for me to suspect that so 
soon I should be placed in a position where I should have to 
plead for this same love of justice for my own protection 
against the hostile charges of one of Your Majesty’s own 
officers, who has grievously attacked my honor, the highest 
possession a man has.” 

Briefly stated, Mr. Steines’ complaint was as follows. 
After having completed his one year’s military service, from 
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which he was honorably discharged in December 1822, he was 
put among the reserves who were subject to the first summons. 
This obligation he faithfully fulfilled. After December 1831, 
as the law provided, he was subject to second summons. 
However, the military authorities, without cause, insisted upon 
keeping his name on the list subject to the first summons. 
Upon his complaint he was arrested and tried. At the time 
of his arrest his wife was in an advanced stage of pregnancy, 
whom he had to leave with three small children unprovided for. 
He had no time either to make provision for a substitute in 
his school. The trial was a farce, but later on the commandant 
of the battalion recited Steines’ case before the militiamen of 
four towns in Steines’ neighborhood, as a warning and an 
example. We read: ‘Thus I have come into disrepute far 
and wide, and so it will be impossible for me to remain in this 
country any longer unless my good name is restored. This 
sort of thing is incompatible with my official postition.’’ The 
petitioner then prays that the king should cause the papers to 
be submitted to himself and after an investigation of the just- 
ness of the complaint publicly cause the proper amends to be 
made known. This letter to the king was written on Novem- 
ber 2, 1833. 

On the 23rd of January, 1834 the commandant at Cologne 
replied to this communication, stating in the first sentence 
that Steines’ case was declared unfounded, but in the second 
sentence stating that the matter was dismissed and that the 
office who had caused the trouble was to be duly reprimanded 
for failure to transfer Steines to the second reserves. This 
unsatisfactory and most ambiguous reply quickly matured the 
plan of emigration long entertained by the Steines family. 

They re-read Duden’s book and resolved to cast their lot 
with many others in the hope of finding better conditions in 
the virgin forests of Missouri. Duden’s farm near the present 
site of Dutzow in Warren County became the Mecca of the 
prospective emigrants. Before starting on the long journey, 
Frederick Steines had the good judgment to visit Dr. Duden 
in order to interview him personally in regard to the prospects 
in Missouri. Duden is said to have advised him that it would 
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be better not to settle on the north side of the Missouri, as he 
had done, but to choose land in either St. Louis or Franklin 
counties, on the south of the river. He is said to have argued 
that St. Charles on the north side of the Missouri would never 
be a great city, while St. Louis surely would, and pointed 
out the important fact, that residence south of the great stream 
would afford better communication with the market of the 
latter city. Upon the further advice of Dr. Duden, it was 
resolved to send some one of the prospective emigrants to the 
new country to look the situation over and report their findings 
to the rest who were still in Germany. The choice, as we 
already know from previous letters, fell upon Hermann 
Steines, whose letters are familiar to the reader. The first 
letters written by him in the fall of 1833 were very enthusiastic. 
Other communications in a less encouraging tone did not reach 
his kin on German soil, for early in the winter of 1834 the 
Steines family and others with them had resolved to migrate 
to America. 

On the second of January, 1834, Frederick Steines sub- 
mitted his resignation to his school authorities. The following 
statement is taken from this document. “Since the year 1820 
I have been teacher of the school here. Now the hour has 
come when I must sever the bonds that have officially bound 
me. As citizen and in my official and military relations to 
the state I have had so many bitter experiences, which in my 
opinion an upright citizen of the Prussian state ought not to 
have been subjected to, that I find myself compelled to make a 
change. Since I see no opportunity for a betterment of condi- 
tions here, I have resolved to migrate to North America. To 
Your Excellency I therefore submit the declaration that I 
herewith resign my position as teacher in Neu Loehdorf, and 
that at the end of the coming month of February, I shall cease 
to impart instruction.” 

When it became known that the Steines family intended 
to migrate to America, a number of families, mostly from 
Solingen, joined them, so that the so-called Solingen Emigra- 
tion Society numbered in all 153 persons, men, women and 
children. Frederick Steines was the leader of this group, 
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which chartered the ship ‘Jefferson,’ under Captain Mar- 
steller. They sailed from Rotterdam on April 17, 1834. 

The details of the journey are given in Frederick Steines’ 
letters which are here translated. 
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Early Days on Grand River and the 
Mormon War 
ROLLIN J. BRITTON 
SIXTH ARTICLE. 


Returning to Joseph Smith, Jun, and his companions, we 
find that they reached Liberty jail on December 1, 1838, 
where they were visited by their families and numerous friends, 
including General Doniphan, during the month of December. 

On January 16, 1839, Mr. Turner from the joint select 
committee, introduced a bill in the Missouri Senate to provide 
for the investigation of the late disturbances in this State. 
This bill provided for a joint committee to investigate the 
causes of the disturbances between the people called Mormons 
and other inhabitants of this State, and conduct of the mili- 
tary operations in repressing them, which committee shall 
consist of two senators to be elected by the Senate and of three 
representatives to be elected by the House of Representatives. 
The bill further provided that the committee should meet 
at Richmond, Ray County, on the first Monday in May 
and thereafter at such times and places as they should ap- 
point, and made provision for organization and clothed the 
committee with the power of a court. This bill was passed 
by the Senate on January 31; but on February 4, the House 
laid it on the table until July 4, 1839, which made it too late 
to benefit the Mormons. 

On Thursday, January 24, 1839, Joseph Smith wrote a 
letter as follows: 


“To the Honorable the Legislature of Missouri: 

Your memorialists, having a few days since solicited your 
attention to the same subject, would now respectfully submit to 
your honorable body a few additional facts in support of their 
prayer. 

They are now imprisoned under a charge of treason against the 
State of Missouri and their lives and fortunes and characters being 
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suspended upon the result of the criminal charges preferred against 
them. 

Your honorable body will excuse them for manifesting the 
deep concern they feel in relation to their trials for a crime so 
enormous as that of treason 

It is not our object to complain—to asperse anyone, All we 
ask is a fair and impartial trial. We ask the sympathies of no one. 
We ask sheer justice; ’tis all we expect, and all we merit, but we 
merit that. We know the people of no county in this state to 
which we would ask our final trials to be sent are prejudiced in our 
favor. But they believe that the state of excitement existing in 
most of the upper counties is such that a jury would be im- 
properly influenced by it. But that excitement and the prejudice 
against us in the counties comprising the fifth judicial Circuit are 
not the only obstacles we are compelled to meet. We know that 
much of that prejudice against us is not so much to be attributed 
to a want of honest motives amongst the citizens as it is to wrong 
information. 

But it is a difficult task to change opinions once formed. The 
other obstacle which we candidly consider one of the most weighty 
is the feeling which we believe is entertained by the Hon. A. A. King 
against us, and the consequent incapacity to do us impartial 
justice. It is from no disposition to speak disrespectfully of that 
high officer that we lay before your honorable body the facts we 
do; but simply that the legislature may be apprised of our real 
conditions. We look upon Judge King as like ali other mere men, 
liable to be influenced by his_feelings, his prejudices, and his pre- 
viously formed opinions. We consider his reputation as being 
partially if not entirely committed against us. He has written 
much upon the subject of our late difficulties, in which he has 
placed us in the wrong. These letters have been published to the 
world. 

He has also presided at an excited public meeting, as chairman, 
and no doubt sanctioned all the proceedings. We do not com- 
plain of the citizens who held that meeting, they were entitled to 
that privilege. But for the judge before whom the very men were 
to be tried for a capital offense to participate in an expression of 
condemnation of these same individuals is to us at least apparently 
wrong; and we cannot think that we should after such a course on 
the part of the Judge, have the same chance of a fair and impartial 
trial as all admit we ought to have. 

We believe that the foundation of the feeling against us which 
we have reason to think Judge King entertains may be traced to 
the unfortunate troubles which occurred in Jackson County some 
few years ago. In a battle between the ‘‘Mormons” and a portion 
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of the citizens of that county, Mr. Brazeale, the brother-in-olaw 
of Judge King, was killed. 

It is natural that the Judge should have some feeling against 
us, whether we were right or wrong in that controversy. 

We mention these facts, not to disparage Judge King; we 
believe that from the relations he bears to us he would himself pre- 
fer that our trials should be had in a different circuit and before a 
different court. Many other reasons we might mention, but we 
forbear.”’ 

The letter was directed to James M. Hughes, Esq., Member of 
the House of Representatives, Jefferson City. 

(Millenial Star, Vol. 16, pp. 7709-11.) 


On Saturday, January 26, 1839, the Mormon citizens of 
Caldwell County met at Far West and appointed a committee 
of seven, to-wit: John Taylor, Alanson Ripley, Brigham 
Young, Theodore Turley, H. C. Kimball, John Smith, and 
D. C. Smith to draft resolutions respecting their removal from 
the State according to the Governor’s order, and to devise 
means for removing the destitute. This Committee reported 
to the reassembled meeting on the 29th, when John Taylor, as 
chairman, read the following covenant which was adopted, 
to-wit: 


‘‘We, whose names are hereunder written, do for ourselves, 
individually, hereby covenant to stand by and assist each other to 
the utmost of our abilities in removing from the State in compliance 
with the authority of the State, and we do hereby acknowledge 
ourselves firmly bound to the extent of all our available property, 
to be disposed of by a committee who shall be appointed for that 
purpose, for providing means for the removing of the poor and 
destitute who shall be considered worthy from this county till 
there shall not be one left who desires to remove from the State; 
with this proviso, that no individual shall be deprived of the right 
of the disposal of his own property for the above purpose, or of 
having the control of it, or so much of it as shall be necessary for 
the removing of his own family, and to be entitled to the overplus, 
after the work is effected; and furthermore, said committee shall 
give receipts for all property, and an account of the expenditure of 
the same.”’ (Millenial Star, Vol. 16, p. 730.) 


The committee on removal provided for were: William 
Huntington, Charles Bird, Alanson Ripley, Theodore Turley, 
Daniel Shearer, Shadrach Roundy, and J. H. Hale, the first 
named being chairman. The above covenant was then signed 
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by two hundred and fourteen persons—later on February Ist, 
the Committee on removal was increased to eleven by adding 
the names of: Elias Smith, Erastus Bingham, Stephen Mark- 
ham, and James Newberry; Daniel Shearer became treasurer, 
and Elias Smith, clerk of this Committee. 

On January 31, 1839, the bill of Mr. Turner, heretofore 
referred to, passed the State Senate but it was laid on the table 
of the House on February 4th, till July 4th, by a majority of 
seven and therefore availed the Mormons nothing. 

Charles Bird was sent in advance to buy and store corn 
on the way, and to make contracts for ferriage across the 
Mississippi River. 

On January 22nd a writ was served on the prisoners and 
they were taken to the Clay County Court House and their 
preliminary trial set for the 25th. The court convened on this 
latter date but this cause was continued till the 26th, and then 
adjourned until Monday, January 28th, 1839; by noon of that 
date the evidence was allin. This hearing was before Judge 
Turnham. A day and a half was devoted to the argument, the 
State being represented by a lawyer by the name of Wood, 
while speeches for the defense were made by Alexander W. 
Doniphan, Sidney Rigdon, Joseph Smith, Hyrum Smith, Ly- 
man Wight and Calib Baldwin. The result of it all was that 
Sidney Rigdon was admitted to bail and the others were all 
remanded to jail without bail. Rigdon gave bail and was 
released from jail on February 5th. 

On February 7th, Alanson Ripley, David Holman, Watson 
Barlow, William Huntington, Jr., Erastus Snow and Cyrus 
Daniels were visitors at the jail and they remained till supper 
time. As Cyrus Daniels was being let out by the jailer 
Hyrum Smith made an effort to slip out behind Daniels but 
the jailer caught him and returned him to the jail, where the 
five remaining visitors were also locked in with the prisoners, 
and charged with being accessory to an attempted jail break. 
Erastus Snow was acquitted of the charge but the other four 
were held to bail in the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars 
each. They were kept in jail till the 13th on which day they 
gave bail and were permitted to go home. 
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On March Ist the prisoners made an ineffectual attempt 
to bore holes through the walls of the log jail—just how they 
obtained augers for the purpose does not appear, but the logs 
were too hard for them and this effort to make a breach failed. 
On March 15th the prisoners prepared petitions to the Su- 
preme Court praying writs of habeas corpus. These petitions 
were carried to Jefferson City, but it does not appear that any 
action was taken on them. 

On April 6, 1839, Judge Austin A. King ordered the 
prisoners taken to Daviess County and they left jail at Liberty 
under a guard of about ten men commanded by Samuel Tillery, 
deputy jailer of Clay County. On Monday, April 8th, the 
party reached a point in Daviess County about a mile from 
Gallatin, where the prisoners were delivered into the hands of 
William Morgan, sheriff of Daviess County. The grand jury 
was in session in Daviess County at that time, it being the 
regular April term of Circuit Court and that day the said 
grand jury returned a true bill for treason against all of the 
prisoners along with many others. The text of the indict- 
ment being as follows: 


“In Daviess Circuit Court, April Term, 
Eighteen hundred and thirty-nine. 
State of Missouri, 
County of Daviess. 

Daviess County, towit: 

The Grand Jurors, for the State of Missouri, for the body of 
the County of Daviess, aforesaid, upon their oath. present that 
Jacob Gales, Hiram Smith, Thomas Rich, Joseph Smith, Jr., 
Lyman Wight, E. Robertson, William Whiteman, Lemuel Bent, 
Joseph W. Younger, David Petigrew, Edward Patridge, George 
W. Robertson, Washington Voorhies, Jesse D. Hunter, James H. 
Rollins, Sidney Tanner, David Carns, Alonson Ripley, James 
Worthington, George W. Harris, Alexander McCrary, Tenor 
Brunston, Thomas D. March, James Durphy, Perry Durhpy, 
George Hinkle, Arthur Morrison, Chas. Higby, Parley P. Pratt, 
Reynolds Calhoon, Vincent Knight, George Morry, Daniel Carns, 
Caleb Baldwin, Ebenezer Page, Parley Page, Roswell Stephens, 
Jabes Durphy, Moses Daily, Benj. Durphee, James Whitaker, late 
of the County of being citizens of our said state, not having 
the fear of God in their hearts nor weighing their allegiance, but 
being moved and seduced by the instigation of the devil as false 
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traitors against the laws of our said state, and wholly withdrawing 
the cordial love and true and due obedience which every true and 
faithful citizen of our said state should and ofright ought to bear 
towards the laws of our said state and contriving with all their 
strength intending traitorously, to break and disturb the peace and 
common tranquility of this said State of Missouri, and to stir and 
move and excite insurrection, rebellion and war against our said 
State within this State and to subvert and alter the legislature, 
rule, and government now duly and happily established in this 
state on the day of in the year of our Lord, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, and on divers other days and times as 
well as before as after at the county of Daviess, aforesaid. Mali- 
ciously, with force and arms and of their malice and aforethought 
did amongst themselves and with divers other false traitors whose 
names are to the said Jurors unknown, conspire, compass, imagine, 
and intend to stir up and excite insurrection, rebellion and war 
against our said state within this state of Missouri to subvert and 
alter the legislature, rule and government now duly and happily 
established within this state, and to fulfil, perfect and bring to 
effect their most evil and wicked treason and treasonable compass- 
ings and imaginations aforesaid the said defendants as such false 
traitors as aforesaid with force and arms on the said day of 
in the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, 
and on divers and other days and times as well before as after, at 
the County of Daviess, aforesaid, maliciously and traitorously did 
meet, conspire, consult and agree among themselves and together 
with divers other false traitors whose names are to the said Jurors 
unknown, to cause and procure a convention and meeting of divers 
citizens of this state to be assembled and held within this state 
with intent and in order that the persons to be assembled at such 
meeting should and might wickedly and traitorously without 
authority and in defiance of the laws of this state, levy war against 
our said state and subvert and cause to be subverted and altered 
the legislature, rule and government of this state now duly and 
happily established in this state. And further, to fulfil, perfect and 
bring to effect their most evil and wicked treason and treasonable 
compassings and imaginations aforesaid and in order the more 
readily and effectually to assemble such convention and meeting 
as aforesaid for the traitorous purposes aforesaid and thereby to 
acomplish the said purposes, the said defendants as such false 
traitors as aforesaid, together with divers false traitors whose 
names are to the Jurors aforesaid unknown, the said defendants as 
such false traitors as aforesaid with force and arms on the—— day 
of in the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
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compose and write and did then and there, maliciously and traitor- 
ously cause to be composed and written, divers pamphlets, letters, 
instructions, resolutions, orders, declarations, addresses and wrti- 
ings and did there and then, maliciously and traitorously publish 
and did there and then maliciously and traitorously cause to be 
published, divers other pamphlets, letters, instructions, resolutions, 
orders, declarations, addresses and writings, the said pamphlets, 
letters, instructions, resolutions, orders, declarations, addresses 
and writings so respectively composed, written, published and 
caused to be composed, written and published, purporting and 
containing therein among other things, incitements, encourage- 
ments and exortations, to move, induce and pursuade the citizens 
of our said state to levy war against our said state and to adhere, 
to the enemies of our said state and to give them aid and comfort 
in time of war and further fulfil, perfect and bring to effect their 
most evil and wicked treason and treasonable compassings and 
imaginations aforesaid and in order the more readily and effectually 
to assemble such convention and meeting as aforesaid for the 
traitorous purposes aforesaid and thereby to accomplish the same 
purpose the said defendants as such false traitors as aforesaid, on 
the day of in the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, aforesaid and on divers other days and times as 
well before as after, with force and arms at the County of Daviess, 
aforesaid, did meet, consult and deliberate among themselves and 
together with other false traitors whose names are to Jurors 
aforesaid unknown of and concerning the calling and assem- 
bling such convention and meeting as aforesaid for the trait- 
orous purposes aforesaid and how, when and where such con- 
vention and meeting should be assembled and held and by 
what means the citizens of our said state should and might be in- 
duced and moved to convene and meet in said convention and 
meeting. And further to fulfil—perfect and bring to effect their 
most evil and wicked treason and treasonable compassings and 
imaginations aforesaid and in order the more readily and effectually 
to assemble such convention and meeting as aforesaid for the traitor- 
ous purposes aforesaid, and thereby to accomplish the same pur- 
poses, the said defendants as such false traitors as aforesaid, together 
with divers other false traitors whose names are to the said Jurors 
unknown on the said day of in the year of our Lord, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight and on divers other days and 
times as well before as after with force and arms, at the County of 
Daviess, aforesaid, maliciously and traitorously did consent and 
co-operate among themselves and together with divers other false 
traitors whose names are to the said Jurors unknown for and _ to- 
wards the calling and assembling such convention and meeting as 
aforesaid for the traitorous purposes of aforesaid. And further, to 
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fulfil, perfect, bring to effect their most evil and wicked treason 
and treasonable practices compassings and imaginations aforesaid 
the said defendants as such false traitors as aforesaid, together 
with divers other false traitors whose names are to the said Jurors 
unknown on the said day of —-—— in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, with force and arms, at the 
County of Daviess, aforesaid, maliciously and traitorously did 
cause and procure to be made and provided and did then and 
there, maliciously and traitorously consent and agree to the mak- 
ing and providing of divers arms and offensive weapons—towit: guns, 
muskets, pikes and axes for the purposes of arming divers citizens of 
our said state in order and to the intent that same citizens should 
and might unlawfully, forcibly and traitorously oppose and with- 
stand the officers of our said state in the due and lawful exercise of 
their power and authority in the due execution of the laws and 
statutes of this state and should and might unlawfully, forcibly 
and traitorously subvert, and alter and aid and assist in subvert- 
ing and altering, without and in defiance of authority and against 
the will of the people of this state, the legislature, rule and govern- 
ment now duly and happily established in this state. And to 
fulfil, perfect and bring to effect their most evil and wicked treason 
and treasonable compassings and imaginations aforesaid, the said 
defendants as such false traitors as aforesaid, with force and arms 
on the said first day of November in the year of our Lord, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, and on divers other days and times as 
well as before as after, at the County of Daviess, aforesaid, 
maliciously did meet, conspire, consult and agree among themselves 
and with divers other false traitors whose names are to the said 
Jurors unknown, to raise and levy and make insurrection, rebellion 
and war within this state against our said State of Missouri. And 
further, to fulfil, perfect and bring to effect, their most evil and 
wicked treason and treasonable compassings and imaginations 
aforesaid, the said defendants as such false traitors as aforesaid, 
on the said day of in the year of our Lord, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, and on divers other days and times, as 
well before as after, at the County of Daviess aforesaid, with force 
and arms, maliciously and traitorously did meet, conspire, consult 
and agree together amongst themselves and together with divers 
other false traitors whose names to the Jurors aforesaid unknown, 
unlawfully, wicked and traitorously to subvert and alter and cause 
to be subverted and altered, the legislature, rule and government 
now duly and happily established in this state of Missouri. And 
further to fulfil, perfect and bring to effect their most evil and 
wicked treason and treasonable compassings and imaginations as 
aforesaid and in order the more readily and effectually to bring 
such subversion and alteration last aforesaid, the said defendants 
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as such false traitors as aforesaid, together with divers other false 
traitors, whose names are to the said Jurors unknown on the said 

day of in the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, and on divers days and times as well before as after, 
with force and arms, at the county aforesaid, maliciously and 
traitorously did prepare and compose and did then and there 
maliciously and traitorously cause to be prepared and composed 
divers books, pamphlets, letters, declarations, instructions, resolu- 
tions, orders, addresses and writings and did then and there mali- 
ciously and traitorously publish and disperse and did then and 
there, maliciously and traitorously cause and procure to be pub- 
lished and dispersed, divers other books, pamphlets, letters, 
declarations, instructions, resolutions, orders, addresses, and writ- 
ings so respectively prepared, composed, published dispersed as 
last aforesaid, purporting and containing therein amongst other 
things, incitements, encouragements and exhortations to move, 
induce and persuade the citizens of our said state of Missouri to 
aid and assist in carrying into effect such traitorous subversion 
and alteration as last aforesaid and also containing therein, amongst 
other things, information, instructions and directions to the citi- 
zens of our said state, how, when and upon what occasion the 
traitorous purpose last aforesaid should and might be carried into 
effect. And further, to fulfil, perfect and bring to effect their 
most wicked treason and treasonable compassings and imaginations 
aforesaid, the said defendants as such false traitors,as aforesaid, 
together with divers other false traitors whose names are to the 
said Jurors unknown, on the day of in the year of our Lord, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-eight and on divers other days and 
times as well before as afterat the county of Daviess, aforesaid, 
with foree and arms maliciously and traitorously aid, procure and 
provide and did and thenand there, maliciously and traitorously 
did cause and procure to be provided and did then and there, 
maliciously and traitorously consent and agree to the procuring 
and providing arms and offensive weapons, towit: guns, muskets, 
pikes and axes, therewith to levy war, insurrection and rebellion 
against our said state within this State of Missouri, against the 
duty of the allegiance of the said defendants and further, to fulfil, 
perfect and bring to effect their most wicked treason and treason- 
able compassings and imaginations aforesaid. The said defendant 
as such false traitors, as aforesaid, on the first day of November, 
the year of our Lord, eighteen hundred and thirty-eight, and on 
divers other days and times as well before as after, at the county 
aforesaid, with force and arms, maliciously and traitorously did 
meet and collect and together armed with guns, muskets, pikes and 
axes and did then and there agree amongst themselves and together 
with divers other false traitors, whose names are to the said Jurors 
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unknown, wickedly and traitorously, to subvert and alter and 
cause to be subverted and altered the laws, legislature, rule and 
government of our said state now duly and happily established 
in this state did meet and converse and collect together a large 
armed force and then and there did levy war against our said state 
and did then and there levy war against the people of this state— 
against the allegiance of the said defendants—against form of the 
statute in such case made and provided and against the peace and 
dignity of the state. 
J. A. CLARK, Cireuit Attorney. 


On which was indorsed the following: 


State 
vs. 
Joseph Smith Treason. 
Lyman Wight 
Hiram Smith 
Caleb Baldwin and others. 


A true bill. 
Robert P. Peniston, 
Foreman of the Grand Jury. 
Witnesses: 


Sampson Avard 
Waterman Philips 
Adam Blaxer 
Josiah Morin 
John Corril 

J. L. Rodgers 
Francis McGuire 
Labum Morrin 
Henry McHenry 
John Edwards 
John Brown 
Robert McGaw 
John B. Comer 
Jackson Job 

Ira Glaze.”’ 


There were numerous other indictments returned by this 
Grand Jury against the said Joseph Smith, Jr., Lyman Wight, 
Alexander McRae, Caleb Baldwin and Hiram Smith, charging 
murder, treason, burglary, larceny, theft and receiving stolen 
goods, one of the other indictments being as follows: 
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“State of Missouri In the Circuit Court 
County of Daviess. ss. April Term, 1839. 

Daviess County, to wit: 

The Grand Jurors for the State of Missouri for the body of the 
county aforesaid, upon their oaths present that Joseph Smith, Jr., 
late of said county, on the first day of October in the year of our 
Lord 1838, with force and arms, at the county aforesaid, of and from 
one Cornelius P. Lott, one saddle of the value of twenty dollars of 
the goods and chattels of George Worthington feloniously did 
receive and have, he, the said Joseph Smith, Jr., then and there well 
knowing the said saddle to have been taken, stolen and carried 
away, against the form of the statute in such case made and pro- 
vided and against the peace and dignity of the state. 

J. A. Clark, Circuit Attorney. 


(Endorsements on back.) 


State 
vs. 

Joseph Smith, Jr. 

Receiving Stolen Goods. 

A True Bill. 

Robert P. Peniston, 
Foreman of Grand Jury. 

Witnesses: 

Sampson Avard.” 


The prisoners were arraigned before the Honorable 
Thomas C. Burch, Judge of Circuit Court of Daviess County 
and pleaded not guilty. The prisoners then took a change of 
venue from the Circuit Court of Daviess County on the ground 
that the Judge had been of counsel in the cause—and the 
court sent the various causes to the Circuit Court of Boone 
County, Missouri, and commanded the removal of the prison- 
ers to the jail of said Boone County. 

The proceedings are fully set out in the order made in the 
cause for receiving stolen goods heretofore cited, which order, 
with the sheriff’s return thereon, made after the prisoners had 
escaped from him, while being transferred from Daviess 
County to Boone County, being as follows: 

“At the April Term, 1839, of the Circuit Court held at and for 


the County of Daviess, in the State of Missouri, on the eighth day 
of April, 1839, at the house of Elisha B. Creekmore in said county, 
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being the temporary place of holding the court for said county. 
Present the Honorable Thomas C. Burch, Judge, the following 
proceedings were had, towit: 
The State of Missouri, 

vs. 
Joseph Smith, Jr., 
Lyman Wight and others, 


Indictment for Larceny. 


The judge of this court having been counsel in this cause and 
the parties therein not consenting to a trial thereof in this court, 
but the saic defendants Joseph Smith, Jr. and Lyman Wight object- 
ing thereto for the reasons that the judge of this court has been of 
counsel in this cause, it is ordered by the court here that said cause 
as to the said Joseph Smith, Jr. and Lyman Wight be removed to 
the Circuit Court of the County of Boone in the Second Judicial 
Circuit in this state. It is further ordered by the court here that the 
Sheriff of the ecunty of Daviess do and he is commanded to remove 
the bodies of Joseph Smith, Jr. and Lyman Wight to the jail of the 
County of Boone and there deliver them to the keeper of said jail, 
together with the warrant or process by which they are imprisoned 
and held. 


State of Missouri, 
County of Daviess. 


I, Robert Wilson, Clerk of the Circuit Court within and for the 
county of Daviess aforesaid, do certify that the foregoing is a true, 
full and perfect copy from the records of said court in the above 
cause. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
my private seal, there being no official seal provided at office 11th 
day of April, 1839. 

Robert Wilson, Clerk. 


This is to certify that I executed the within order by taking the 
bodies of the within names Joseph Smith, Jr. and Lyman Wight 
into my custody and that I summoned a guard of four men, to wit: 
William Bowman, Wilson McKinney, John Brassfield and John 
Page to assist me in tal:ing the Smith, Wight and others from E. B. 
Creekmore’s, the place of holding court in the county of Daviess, 
to the town of Columbia in the county of Boone, State of Missouri, 
as commanded by said order and that on the way from E. B. Creek- 
more’s in the county of Daviess aforesaid on the 16th day of April, 
1839, the said Smith and others made their escape without the 
connivance, consent or negligence of myself or said guard. 

July 6th, 1839. 


William Morgan, 
Sheriff of Daviess County.”’ 
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It was the 15th day of April, 1839, that William Morgan 
with his four guards started from Daviess County with the 
prisoners, Joseph Smith, Caleb Baldwin, Hyrum Smith, 
Lyman Wight and Alexander McRae, to deliver the said 
prisoners into the care and custody of the sheriff of Boone 
County, Missouri, at Columbia. That night they staid with 
a man by the name of Cox, and on the 16th they traveled about. 
twenty miles and camped; that night all the prisoners escaped 
and the sheriff and guard returned to Gallatin and made the 
return heretofore shown. Major Joseph H. McGee in refer- 
ring to the matter in his ‘‘Memoirs” says: 


“One of the guard, John Brassfield, owned the horses on which 
the prisoners were conveyed; as he was on duty the night they made 
their escape, and his horses were missing in the morning, it was 
always thought he got pay for his horses as well as allowing them 
to escape. Morgan, the Sheriff, left the country shortly after. Wm. 
Bowman, another one of the guards, was treated to a ride through 
the streets of Gallatin by the infuriated citizens of the county ona 
bar of steel, which probably caused his death. He never recovered 
from the shock and died shortly after.” 


Another account of this escape is told in the Mormon pub- 
lication, ‘“‘Joseph Smith the Prophet and His Progenitors,” 
page 264, where it quotes Hyrum Smith as testifying before 
the Municipal Court of Nauvoo, as follows: 


“There we bought a jug of whiskey, with which we treated the 
company, and while the Sheriff showed us the mittimus before 
referred to, without date or signature, and said Judge Burch told 
him never to carry us to Boone County and never to show thee 
mittimus; and said he, “I shall take a good drink of grog and go 
to bed; you can do as you have a mind to.’”’ Three others of the 
guard drank pretty freely of whiskey, sweetened with honey; they 
also went to bed, and were soon asleep, and the other guard went 
along with us and helped to saddle the horses. Twoof us mounted 
the horses, and the other three started on foot, and we took our 
change of venue for the State of Illinois; and in the course of nine 
or ten days we arrived in Quincy, Adams County, Illinois, where 
we found our families in a state of poverty, although in good health 
they having been driven out of the State previously by the murder- 
ous militia, under the exterminating order of the Executive of 
Missouri.” 


In his summary of expenditures, Joseph Smith states: 
13 
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“Before leaving Missouri I had paid the lawhers at Richmond 
thirty-four thousand dollars in cash. lands, ete., one lot which I let 
them have, in Jackson County, for seven thousand dollars they were 
were soon offered ten thousnad dollars for it, but would not accept 
it, For other vexatious suits which I had to contend against the 
few months I was in the State, I paid lawyers’ fees to the amount of 
about sixteen thousand dollars, making in all about fifty thousand 
dollars, for which I received very little in return; for sometimesthey 
were afraid to act on account of the mob, and sometimes they were 
so drunk as to incapacitate them for business. But there were few 
honorable exceptions.” 


A FINAL Worn. 


Practically all of the surviving followers of Joseph Smith, 
Jr., succeeded, after many hardships, in reaching Illinois before 
the close of the Spring of 1839, where more tribulations were 
awaiting them, but here our story should end, though we feel 
it incumbent to gaze once more over the site of Adam-ondi- 
Ahman. 

The same beautiful green bluff, surmounted by some of 
the same great trees overlook the same Grand River at the same 
spot still. The log cabin of Lyman Wight alone remains of all 
the buildings that once occupied the townsite. Above where 
stood the village is the same picturesque elevation warmed by 
the strata of linestone that compose it, adown the sides ot 
which grow the wild cactus luxuriant, with its beautiful yellow 
bloom, and on the top of which stands a giant hackberry, at 
the foot of which is a little pile of limestone, loosened in the 
making of a shallow excavation in the top of the hill. 

It was of this elevation surmounted by the great forest 
tree and limestone rock that Joseph Smith, Jr., made reference 
when he wrote: 

“We arrived at Tower Hill (a name I gave it in conse- 
quence of the remains of an old Nephite altar or tower),’’ and 
out of this has grown a legend cherished by thousands of 
people, most of whom are not friendly to the Mormons, the pur- 
port of which is that Joseph Smith, Jr., declared that particular 
spot to be the burial place of Adam. Joseph Smith, Jr., never 
made such an utterance, no follower of his cherishes such a 
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notion. What Joseph Smith, Jr., did say about Adam-ondi- 
Ahman, was said with reference to his visit to the spot on 
Friday, May 18, 1838, of which he wrote: 


“In the afternoon, I went uv the river about half a mile to 
Wight’s Ferry, accompanied by President Rigdon and my clerk 
George W. Robinson for the purpose of selecting and laying claim 
to a city plat near said ferry in Daviess County, Township 60, 
Ranges 27 and 28 and Sections 25, 36, 31 and 30, which the brethren 
ealled Spring Hill; but by the mouth of the Lord it was named Adam- 
ondi-Ahman, because said he, it is the place where Adam shall come 
to visit his people, or the Ancient of Days shall sit, as spoken of by 
Daniel the Prophet.” 


That spot will always be a Mecca for Mormon Mission- 
aries and tourists. 
—The End. 
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Shelby’s Expedition to Mexico, An Unwritten 
Leaf of the War. 


JOHN N. EDWARDS 


THIRD ARTICLE (Reprint). 





CHAPTER VII. 


The Salinas was a river, and why should one beware of it? 
Its water was cool, the shade of its trees grateful, its pasturage 
abundant, and why then should the command not rest some 
happy days upon its further banks, sleeping and dreaming? 
Because of the ambush. 

Where the stream crossed the high, hard road leading 
down to Monterey, it presented on either side rough edges of 
rock, slippery and uncertain. To the left some falls appeared. 
In the mad vortex of water, ragged pinnacles reared themselves 
up, hoary with the white spray of the breakers—grim cut- 
throats in ambush in midriver. 

Below these falls there were yet other crossings, and above 
them only two. Beyond the fords no living thing could make 
a passage sure. Quicksands and precipices abounded, and 
even in its solitude the river had fortified itself. Tower, and 
moat, and citadel all were there, and when the flood-time came 
the Salinas was no longer a river—it was a barrier that was 
impassable. 

All the country round about was desolate. What the 
French had spared the guerrillas had finished. To be sure 
that no human habitation was left, a powerful war party of 
Lipan Indians came after the guerrillas, spearing the cattle and 
demolishing the farming implements. These Lipans were a 
cruel and ferocious tribe, dwelling in the mountains of Sonora, 
and descending to the plains to slaughter and desolate. Fleetly 
mounted, brave at an advantage, shooting golden bullets 
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oftener than leaden ones, crafty as all Indians are, superior to 
all Mexicans, served by women whom they had captured and 
enslaved, they were crouched in ambush upon the further side 
of the Salinas, four hundred strong. 

The weaker robber when in presence of the stronger is 
always the most blood-thirsty. The lion will strike down, but 
the jackal devours. The Lipans butchered and scalped, but 
the Mexicans mutilated the dead and tortured the living. 

With the Lipans, therefore, there were three hundred 
native Mexicans, skilled in all the intricacies of the chapparal 
—keen upon all the scents which told of human prey or plunder. 
As ghastly skirmishers upon the outposts of the ambushment, 
these had come a day’s march from the river to where a little 
village was at peace and undefended. As Shelby marched 
through there was such handiwork visible of tiger prowess, 
that he turned to Elliott, that grim Saul who never smiled, 
and said to him curtly: 

“Should the worst come to the worst, keep one pistol ball 
for yourself, Colonel. Better suicide than a fate like this.” 

The spectacle was horrible beyond comparison. Men 
hung suspended from door-facings lit erally flayed alive. Huge 
strips of skin dangled from them as tattered garments might 
hang. Under some a slow fire had been kindled, until strangu- 
lation came as a tardy mercy for relief. There were the bodies 
of some children among the slain, and one beautiful woman, 
not yet attacked by the elements, seemed only asleep. The 
men hushed their rough voices as they rode by her, and more 
than one face lit up with a strange pity that had in it the light 
of a terrible vengeance. 

The village with its dead was left behind, and a deep 
silence fell upon the column, rear and van. The mood of the 
stranger Englishman grew sterner and sadder, and when the 
night and the camp came, he looked more keenly to his arms 
than was his wont, and seemed to take a deeper interest in his 
horse. 

Gen. Magruder rode that day with the men—the third of 
July. ‘‘Tomorrow will be the Fourth, boys,” he said, when 
dismounting, ‘‘and perhaps we shall have fireworks.” 
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Two deserters—two Austrians from the Foreign Legion 
under Jeannigros at Monterey—straggled into the picket lines 
before tattoo and were brought directly to Shelby. They 
believed death to be certain and so they told the truth: 

“Where do you go?”’ asked Shelby. 

“To Texas.” 

“And why to Texas?” 

“For a home; for any life other than a dog’s life; for free- 
dom, for a country.” 

“You are soldiers, and yet you desert?” 

“‘We were soldiers, and yet they made robbers of us. We 
do not hate the Mexicans. They never harmed Austria, our 
country.” 

“Where did you cross the Salinas?” 

“At the ford upon the main road.” 

“Who were there and what saw you?” 

“No living thing, General. Nothing but trees, rocks, 
and water.”’ 

They spoke simple truth. Safer back from an Indian 
jungle might these men have come, than from a passage over 
the Salinas with a Lipan and Mexican ambushment near at 
hand. 

It was early in the afternoon of the Fourth of July, 1865 
when the column approached the Salinas river. The march 
had been long, hot and dusty. The men were in a vicious 
humor, and in excellent fighting condition. They knew noth- 
ing of the ambushment, and had congratulated themselves 
upon plentiful grass and refreshing water. 

Shelby called a halt and ordered forward twenty men 
under command of Williams to reconnoitre. As they were 
being told off for the duty, the commander spoke to his sub- 
ordinate: 

“It may be child’s play or warrior’s work, but whatever 
it is, let me know quickly.” 

Williams’ blue eyes flashed. He had caught some glimpses 
of the truth, and he knew there was danger ahead. 

“Any further orders, General?” he asked, as he galloped 


away. 
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“None. Try the ford and penetrate the brush beyond. 
If you find one rifle barrel among the trees, be sure there are 
five hundred close at hand. Murderers love to mass them- 
selves.”’ 

Williams had ridden forward with his detachment some 
five minutes’ space, when the column was again put in motion. 
From the halt to the river’s bank was an hour’s ride. Before 
commencing the ride, however, Shelby had grouped together 
his officers, and thus addressed them: 

“You know as well as I do what is waiting for us at the 
river, which knowledge is simply nothing at all. This side 
Piedras Negras, a friendly Mexican spoke some words at part- 
ing, full of warning and doubtlesssincere. He at least believed 
in danger, and sodo I. Williams has gone forward to flush 
the game, if game there be, and here before separating I wish 
to make the rest plain to you. Listen all, above and below the 
main road, the road we are now upon, there are fords where 
men might cross at ease and horses find safe and certain foot- 
ing. I shall try none of them. When the battle opens, and 
the bugle call is heard, you will form your men in fours and 
follow me. The question is to gain the further bank, and 
after that we shall see.” 

Here something of the old battle ardor came back to his 
face, and his eyes caught the eyes of his officers. Like his 
own, they were full of fire and high resolve. 

“One thing more,”’ he said, ‘‘before we march. Come here 
Elliott.” 

The scarred man came, quiet as the great horse he rode. 

“You will lead the forlorn hope. It will take ten men to 
form it. That is enough to give up of my precious ones. Call 
for volunteers—for men to take the water first, and draw the 
first merciless fire. After that, we will all bein at the death.” 

Ten were called for, two hundred responded. They had 
but scant knowledge of what was needed, and scantier care. 
In the ranks of the ten, however, there were those who were 
fit to fight for a kingdom. They were Maurice Langhorne, 
James Wood, George Winship, William Fell, Ras. Woods, 
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James Kirtley, McDougall, James Rudd, James Chiles and 
James Cundiff. 

Cundiff is staid, and happy, and an editor sans peur ef 
sans reproche today in St. Joseph. He will remember, amid 
all the multifarious work of his hands—his locals, his editorials, 
his type-setting, his ledger, his long nights of toil and worry— 
and to his last day, that terrible charge across the Salinas. 
Water to the saddle-girths, and seven hundred muskets pour- 
ing forth an unseen and infernal fire. 

The march went on, and there was no news of Williams. 
It was three o’clock in the afternoon. The sun’s rays seemed 
to penetrate the very flesh. Great clouds of dust arose, and 
as there was no wind to carry it away, it settled about the men 
and the horses as a garment that was oppressive. 

Elliott kept right onward, peering straight to the front, 
watching. Between the advance and the column some two 
hundred paces intervened. When the ambush was struck this 
distance had decreased to one hundred paces—when the work 
was over the two bodies had become one. Elliott was wounded 
and under his dead horse, Cundiff was wounded, Langhorne 
was wounded, Winship was wounded, and Wood, and Mc- 
Dougall, and Fell. Some of the dead were never seen again. 
The falls below the ford received them and the falls buried 
them. Until the judgment day, perhaps, will they keep their 
precious sepulchres. 

Over beyond the yellow dust a long green line arose 
against the horizon. This was the further edge of the Salinas, 
dense with trees, and cool in the distance. The column had 
reached its shadow at last. Then a short, sharp volley came 
from the front, and then a great stillness. One bugle note 
followed the volley. The column, moved by a viewless and 
spontaneous impulse, formed into fours and galloped on to the 
river—Elliott leading, and keeping his distance well. 

The volley which came from the front had been poured 
suddenly into the face of Williams. It halted him. His 
orders were to uncover the ambush, not to attack it, and the 
trained soldier knew as well the number waiting beyond the 
river by the ringing of their muskets as most men would have 
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known after the crouching forms had been seen and counted. 

He retreated beyond range and waited. 

Elliott passed on beyond and formed his little band—ten 
dauntless volunteers who were anxious to go first and who 
were not afraid to die. 

Shelby halted the main column still further beyond rifle 
range and galloped straight up to Williams: 

“You found them, it seems.”’ 

“Yes, General.” 

“How many?” 

“Eight hundred at the least.” 

“How armed?” 

“With muskets.” 

“Good enough. Take your place in the front ranks. I 
shall lead the column.” 

Turning to Elliott, he continued: 

“Advance instantly, Colonel. The sooner over the sooner 
to sleep. Take the water as you find it, and ride straight 
forward. Williams says there are eight hundred, and Williams 
is rarely mistaken. Forward!” 

Elliott placed himself at the head of his forlorn hope and 
drew his sabre. With those who knew him, this meant grim 
work somewhere. Cundiff spoke to Langhorne upon his right: 

“Have you said your prayers, Captain?” 

“Too late now. Those who pray best pray first.” 

From a walk the horses moved into a trot. Elliott threw 
his eyes backward over his men and cried out: 

“Keep your pistols dry. It will be hot work on the other 
side.” 

As they struck the water some Indian skirmishers in 
front of the ambush opened fire. The bullets threw the 
white foam up in front of the leading files, but did no damage. 
By and by the stray shots deepened into a volley. 

Elliott spoke again, and no more after until the battle was 
finished: 

“Steady men!” 

Vain warning! The rocks were not surer and firmer. 
In the rear the column, four deep and well in hand, thundered 
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after the advance. Struggling through the deep water, 
Elliott gained the bank unscathed. Then the fight grew 
desperate. The skirmishers were driven in pell-mell, the ten 
men pressing on silently. As yet no American had fired a 
pistol. A yell rose from the woods, long, wild, piercing—a 
yell that had exultation and murder in it. Wildly shrill and 
defiant, Shelby’s bugle answered it. Then the woods in a 
moment started into infernal life. Seven hundred muskets 
flashed out from the gloom. A powder pall enveloped the 
advance, and when the smoke lifted Elliott was under his 
dead horse, badly wounded; Cundiff’s left arm was dripping 
blood; Langhorne, and Winship, and McDougall were down 
and bleeding; Fell, shot through the thigh, still kept his seat, 
and Wood, his left wrist disabled, pressed on with the bridle 
in his teeth, and his right arm using his unerring revolver. 
Kirtley, and Rudd, and Chiles, and Ras. Woods, alone of the 
ten were untouched, and they stood over their fallen comrades 
fighting desperately. 

This terrible volley had reached the column in the river, 
and a dozen saddles were emptied. The dead the falls 
received; the wounded were caught up by their comrades and 
saved from death by drowning. Shelby pressed right onward. 
At intervals the stern notes of the bugle rang out, and at inter- 
vals a great hearty cheer came from the ranks of the Amer- 
icans. Some horses fell in the stream never to rise again, for 
the bullets plowed up the column and made stark work on 
every side. None faltered. Pouring up from the river as a 
great tide the men galloped into line on the right and left of 
the road and waited under fire until the last man had made 
his landing sure. The Englishman rode by Shelby’s side, a 
battle-light on his fair face—a face that was, alas, too soon to 
be wan and gray, and drawn with agony. 

The attack was a hurricane. Thereafter no man knew 
how the killing went on. The battle was a massacre. The 
Mexicans first broke, and after them the Indians. No quarter 
was shown. “Kill,” ‘‘kill,’’ resounded from the woods, and 
the roar of the revolver volleys told how the Americans were 
at work. The Englishman's horse was killed. He seized 
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another and mounted it. Fighting on the right of the road, 
he went ahead even of his commander. The mania of battle 
seemed to have taken possession of his brain. A musket ball 
shattered his left leg from the ankle to the knee. He turned 
deadly pale, but he did not halt. Fifty paces further, and 
another ball, striking him fair in the breast, knocked him clear 
from the saddle. This time he did not rise. The blood that 
stained all his garments crimson was his life’s blood. He saw 
death creeping slowly towards him with outstretched skeleton 
hands, and he faced him with a smile. The rough, bearded 
men took him up tenderly and bore him backward to the 
river’s edge. His wounds were dressed and a soft bed of 
blankets made for him. In vain. Beyond human care or 
skill, he lay in the full glory of the summer sunset, waiting for 
something he had tried long and anxiously to gain. 

The sounds of the strife died away. While pursuit was 
worth victims, the pursuit went on—merciless, vengeful, un- 
relenting. The dead were neither counted nor buried. Over 
two hunderd fell in the chapparal and died there. The im- 
penetrable nature of the undergrowth alone saved the re- 
mainder of the fugitives. Hundreds abandoned their horse 
and threw away their guns. Not a prisoner remained to tell 
of the ambush or the number of the foe. The victory was 
dearly bought, however. Thirty-seven wounded on the part 
of Shelby needed care; nineteen of his dead were buried before 
the sun went down; and eight the waters of the river closed 
over until the jugment day. 

An hour before sunset the Englishman was still alive. 

“Would you have a priest?” Shelby asked of him, as he 
bent low over the wounded man, great marks of pain on his 
fair, stern face. 

“None. No word nor prayer can avail me now. I shall 
die as I have lived.” 

“Is there any message you would leave behind? Any 
token to those who may watch and wait long for your coming? 
Any farewell to those beyond the sea, who know and love you? 

His eyes softened just a little, and the old hunted look 
died out from his features. 
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“Who among you speaks French?” he asked. 

“Governor Reynolds,” was the reply. 

“Send him to me, please.” 

It was done. Governor Reynolds came to the man’s bed- 
side, and with him a crowd of soldiers. He motioned them 
away. His last words on earth were for the ears of one man 
alone, and this is his confession, a free translation ot which was 
given the author by Governor Reynolds, the original being 
placed in the hands of the British Minister in Mexico, Sir 
James Scarlett: 

“IT was the youngest son of an English Baron, born, per- 
haps, to bad luck, and certainly to ideas of life that were 
crude and unsatisfactory. The army was opened to me, and 
I entered it. A lieutenant at twenty-two in the Fourth 
Royals, I had but one ambition, that to rise in my profession 
and take rank among the great soldiers of the nation. I 
studied hard, and soon mastered the intricacies of the art, but 
promotion was not easy, and there was no war 

“In barracks the life is an idle one with the officers, and 
at times they grow impatient and fit for much that is repre - 
hensible and unsoldierly. We were quartered at Tyrone, in 
Ireland, where a young girl lived who was faultlessly fair and 
beautiful. She was the toast of the regiment. Other officers 
older and colder than myself admired her and flattered her; 
I praised her and worshipped her. Perhaps it was an infatua- 
tion; to me at least it was immortality and religion. 

“One day, I remember it yet, for men are apt to remember 
those things which change the whole current of the blood, I 
sought her out and told her of my love. Whether at my 
vehemence or my desperation, I know not, but she turned pale 
and would have left me without an answer. The suspense 
was unbearable, and I pressed the poor thing harder and 
harder. At last she turned at bay, flushed, wild, tremulous, 
and declared through her tears that she did not and could not 
love me. The rest was plain. A young cornet in the same 
regiment, taller by a head than I, and blonde and boyish, had 
baffled us all, and had taken from me what, in my bitter 
selfishness, I could not see that I never had. 
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“Maybe, my brain has not been always clear. Sometimes 
I have thought that a cloud would come between the past 
and the present, and that I could not see plainly what had 
taken place in all the desolate days of my valueless life. Some- 
times I have prayed, too. I believe even the devils pray, no 
matter how impious or useless such prayers may be. 

“I need not detail all the ways a baffled lover has to over- 
throw the lover who is successful. I pursued the cornet with 
insults and bitter words, and yet he avoided me. One day I 
struck him, and such was the indignation exhibited by his 
comrades that he no longer considered. A challenge followed 
the blow, and then a meeting. Good people say that the devil 
helps his own. Caring very little for God or devil, I fought 
him at daylight and killed him. Since then I have been an 
outcast and a wanderer. Tried by a military commission 
and disgraced from all rank, I went first to India and sought 
desperate service wherever it was to be found. Wounded 
often and scorched by fever, I could not die. In Crimea the 
old, hard fortune followed me, and it was the same struggle 
with bullets that always gave pain without pain’s antidote. 
No rest anywhere. Perhaps I lived the life that was in me. 
Who knows? Let him who is guiltless cast the first stone. 
There is much blood upon my hands, and here and there a 
good deed that will atone a little, it may be, in the end. ‘Of 
my life in America it is needless to talk. Aimless, objectless, 
miserable, I am here dying today as a man dies who has 
neither fear nor hope. I thank you very much for your 
patience, and for all these good men would have done for me, 
but the hour has come. Good-bye.’”’ 

He lifted himself up and turned his face fair to the west. 
Some beams of the setting sun, like a benediction, rested upon 
the long blonde hair, and upon the white set lips, drawn now 
and gray with agony. No man spoke in all the rugged band, 
flushed with victory and weary with killing. In the trees a 
little breeze lingered, and some birds flittered and sang, though 
far apart. 

For a few moments the Englishman lay as one asleep. 
Suddenly he roused himself and spoke: 
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“It is so dreary to die in the night. One likes to have 
sunlight for this.” : 

Gov. Reynolds stooped low as if to listen, drew back, and 
whispered a prayer. The man was dead! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Evil tidings have wings and fly as a bird. Through some 
process, no matter what, and over some roads, no matter 
where, the news was carried to Gen. Jeanningros, holding 
outermost watch at Monterey, that Shelby had sold all his 
cannon and muskets, all his ammunition and war supplies, to 
Gov. Biesca, a loyal follower of Benito Juarez. Straightway 
the Frenchman flew into a passion and made some vows that 
were illy kept. 

“Let me but get my hands upon these Americans,’’ he 
said, ‘‘these canaille, and after that we shall see.”’ 

He did get his hands upon them, but in lieu of the sword 
they bore the olive branch. 

The march into the interior from the Salinas river was 
slow and toilsome. Very weak and sore, the wounded had to 
be waited for and tenderly carried along. To leave them 
would have been to murder them, for all the country was up 
in arms, seeking for some advantage which never came to gain 
the mastery over the Americans. At night and from afar the 
outlying guerillas would make great show of attack, discharg- 
ing platoons of musketry at intervals, and charging upon the 
picquets at intervals, but never coming seriously to blows. 
This kind of warfare, however, while it was not dangerous was 
annoying. It interfered with the sleep of the soldiers and 
kept them constantly on the alert. They grew sullen in 
some instances and threatened reprisals. Shelby’s unceas- 
ing vigilance detected the plot before it had culminated, and 
one morning before reaching Lampasas, he ordered the column 
under arms that he might talk to the men. 

“There are some signs among you of bad discipline,” he 
said, ‘‘and I have called you out that you may be told of it. 
What have you to complain about? Those who follow on 
your track to kill you? Very well, complain of them if you 
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choose and fight them to your heart’s content, but lift not a 
single hand against the Mexicans who are at home and the non- 
combatants. We are invaders, it is true, but we are not 
murderers. Those who follow me are incapable of this; those 
who are not shall not follow me. From this moment forward 
I regard you all as soldiers, and if I am mistaken in my esti- 
mate, and if amid the ranks of those who have obeyed me for 
four years some marauders have crept in, I order now that 
upon these a soldier’s work be done. Watch them well. He 
who robs, he who insults women, he who oppresses the un- 
armed and the aged, is an outcast to all the good fellowship of 
this command and shall be driven forth as an enemy to us all. 
Hereafter be as you have ever been, brave, true and honorable.” 

There was no longer any more mutiny. The less disa- 
ciplined felt the moral pressure of their comrades and behaved 
themselves. The more unscrupulous set the Mexicans on 
one side and the Americans on the other, and elected to remain 
peaceably in the ranks which alone could shelter and protect 
them. The marches became shorter and the bivouacs less 
pleasant and agreeable. Although it was not yet time for the 
rainy season, some rain fell in the more elevated mountain 
ranges, and chilling nights made comfort impossible. Now 
and then some days of camping, too, were requisite—days in 
which arms were cleaned and ammunition inspected jealously. 
The American horses were undergoing acclimatization, and in 
the inevitable fever which develops itself, the affectionate 
cavalryman sits by his horse night and day until the crisis is 
passed. Well nursed, this fever is not dangerous. At the 
crisis, however, woe to the steed who loses his blanket, and woe 
to the rider who sleeps while the cold night air is driving in 
death through every pore. Accordingly as the perspiration 
is checked or encouraged is the balance for or against the life 
of the horse. There, horses were gold, and hence the almost 
paternal solicitude. 

Dr. John S. Tisdale, the lord of many patients and pill- 
boxes today in Platte, was the veterinary surgeon, and from 
the healer of men he had become to the healer of horses. 
Shaggy-headed and wide of forehead in the regions of ideality, 
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he had a new name for every disease, and a new remedy 
for every symptom. An excellent appetite had given him a 
hearty laugh. During all the long night watches he moved 
about as a Samaritan, his kindly face set in its frame-work of 
gray—his fifty years resting as lightly upon him as the night 
air upon the mountains of San Juan de Aguilar. He prayeth 
well who smoketh well, and the good Doctor’s supplications 
went up all true and rugged many a time from his ancient 
pipe when the hoar frosts fell and deep sleep came down upon 
the camp as a silent angel to scatter sweet dreams of home and 
native land. 

Good nursing triumphed. The crisis of the climate 
passed away, and from the last tedious camp the column 
moved rapidly on toward Lampasas. Dangers thickened. 
Content to keep the guerrillas at bay, Shelby had permitted 
no scouting parties and forbidden all pursuit. 

“‘Let them alone,”’ he would say to those eager for adven- 
ture, “and husband your strength. In a land of probable 
giants we have no need to hunt possible chimeras.” 

These guerrillas, however, became emboldened. On the 
trail of a timid or wounded thing they are veritable wolves. 
Their long gallop can never tire. In the night they are superb. 
Upon the flanks, in the front or rear, it is one eternal ambush 
—one incessant rattle of musketry which harms nothing, but 
which yet annoys like the singing of mosquitoes. At last they 
brought about a swift reckoning—one of those sudden things 
which leave little behind save a trail of blood and a moment of 
savage killing. 

The column had reached to within two days’ journey of 
Lampasas. Some spurs of the mountain ran down to the 
road, and some clusters of palm trees grouped themselves at 
intervals by the wayside. The palm is a pensive tree, having 
a voice in the wind that is sadder than the pine—a sober, 
solemn voice, a voice like the sound of ruffled cerements when 
the corpse is given to the coffin. Even in the sunlight they 
are dark; even in the tropics no vine clings to them, no blossom 
is born to them, no bird is housed by them, and no flutter of 
wings makes music for them. Strange and shapely, and coldly 
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chaste, they seem like human and desolate things, standing 
all alone in the midst of luxurious nature, unblessed of the soil, 
and unloved of the dew and the sunshine. 

In a grove of these the column halted for the night. Be- 
yond them was a pass guarded by crosses. In that treacherous 
land these are a growth indigenous to the soil. They flourish 
nowhere else in abundance. Wherever a deed of violence is 
done, a cross is planted; wherever a traveler is left upon his 
face in a pool of blood, a cross is reared; wherever a grave is 
made wherein lies the murdered one, there is seen a cross. No 
matter who does the deed—whether Indian, or don, or com- 
mandante—a cross must dark the spot, and as the pious way- 
farer journeys by he lays all reverently a stone at the feet of 
the sacred symbol, breathing a pious prayer and telling a bead 
or two for the soul’s salvation. 

On the left a wooded bluff ran down abruptly to a stream. 
Beyond the stream and near the palms, a grassy bottom 
spread itself out, soft and grateful. Here the blankets were 
spread, and here the horses grazed their fill. A young moon, 
clear and white, hung low in the west, not sullen nor red, but 
a tender moon full of the beams that lovers seek and full of the 
voiceless imagery which gives passion to the songs of the night, 
and pathos to deserted and dejected swains. 

As the moon set the horses were gathered together and 
tethered in amid the palms. Then a deep silence fell upon the 
camp, for the sentinels were beyond its confines, and all within 
side slept the sleep of the tired and healthy. 

It may have been midnight; it certainly was cold and 
dark. The fires had gone out, and there was a white mist like 
a shroud creeping up the stream and settling upon the faces oi 
the sleepers. On the far right a single pistol shot arose, clear 
and resonant. Shelby, who slumbered like a bird, lifted him- 
self up from his blankets and spoke in an undertone to Thrail- 
kill: 

“Who has the post at the mouth of the pass?’ 

“Jo Macey.” 

“Then something is stirring. Macey never fired at a 
shadow in his life.” 
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The two men listened. One a grim guerrilla himself, 
with the physique of a Cossack and the hearing of a Comanche. 
The other having in his hands the lives of all the silent and 
inert sleepers lying still and grotesque under the white shroud 
of the mountain mist. 

Nothing was heard for an hour. The two men went to 
sleep again, but not to dream. Of a sudden and unseen the 
mist was lifted, and in its place a sheet of flame so near to the 
faces of the men that it might have scorched them. Two 
hundred Mexicans had crept down the mountains, and to the 
edge of the stream, and had fired point blank into the camp. 
It seemed a miracle, but not aman was touched. Lying flat 
upon the ground and wrapped up in their blankets, the whole 
volley, meant to be murderous, had swept over them. 

Shelby was the first upon his feet. His voice rang out 
clear and faultless, and without a tremor: 

“Give them the revolver. Charge!” 

Men awakened from deep sleep grapple with spectres 
slowly. These Mexicans were spectres. Beyond the stream 
and in amid the sombre shadows of the palms, they were 
invisible. Only the powder-pall was on the water where the 
mist had been. 

Unclad, barefooted, heavy with sleep the men went 
straight for the mountain, a revolver in each hand, Shelby 
leading. From spectres the Mexicans had become to be bandits. 
No quarter was given or asked. The rush lasted until the 
game was flushed, the pursuit until the top of the mountain 
was gained. Over ragged rock, and cactus, and dagger- 
trees the hurricane poured. The roar of the revolvers was 
deafening. Men died and made no moan, and the wounded 
were recognized only by their voices. When it was over the 
Americans had lost in killed eleven and in wounded seventeen, 
most of the latter slightly, thanks to the darkness and the 
impetuosity of the attack. In crawling upon the camp, the 
Mexicans had tethered their horses upon the further side of 
the mountain. The most of these fell intoShelby’s hands, to- 
gether with the bodies of the two leaders, Juan Anselmo, a 
renegade priest, and Antonio Flores, a young Cuban who had 
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sold his sister to a wealthy haciendaro and turned robber, 
and sixty-nine of their followers. 

It was noon the next day before the march was resumed 
—noon with the sun shining upon the fresh graves of eleven 
dauntless Americans sleeping their last sleep, amid the palms 
and the crosses, until the resurrection day. 

There was a grand fandango at Lampasas when the 
column reached the city. The bronzed, foreign faces of the 
strangers attracted much curiosity and more of comment; 
but no notes in the music jarred, no halt in the flying feet of 
the dancers could be discovered. Shelby camped just beyond 
the suburbs, unwilling to trust his men to the blandishments 
of so much beauty, and to the perils of so much nakedness. 

Stern camp guards soon sentinelled the soldiers, but as 
the night deepened their devices increased, until a good com- 
pany had escaped all vigilance and made a refuge sure with 
the sweet and swarthy senoriias singing: 


“O ven! ama! 
Eres alma, 
Soy corazon.” 


There were three men who stole out together in mere wan- 
tonness and exuberance of life—obedient, soldierly men—who 
were to bring back with them a tragedy without a counter- 
part in all their history. None saw Boswell, Walker and 
Crockett depart—the whole command saw them return again, 
Boswell slashed from chin to waist, Walker almost dumb from 
a bullet through cheeks and tongue, and Crockett, sober and 
unhurt, yet having over him the sombre light of as wild a deed 
as any that stands out from all the lawless past of that lawless 
land. 

These men, when reaching Lampasas, floated into the 
flood tide of the fandango, and danced until the red lights 
shone with an unnatural brilliancy—until the fiery catalan 
consumed what little of discretion the dancing had left. They 
sallied out late at night, flushed with drink, and having over 
them the glamour of enchanting women. They walked on 
apace in the direction of the camp, singing snatches of Bac- 
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chanal songs, and laughing boisterously under the moonlight 
which flooded the streets with gold. In the doorway of a house 
a young Mexican girl stood, her dark face looking out coquet- 
tishly from her fringe of dark hair. The men spoke to her, 
and she, in her simple, girlish fashion, spoke to the men. In 
Mexico this meant nothing. They halted, however, and 
Crockett advanced from the rest and laid his hand upon the 
girl’s shoulder. Around her head and shoulders she wore a 
rebosa. This garment answers at the same time for bonnet and 
bodice. When removed the head is uncovered and the bosom 
is exposed. Crockett meant no real harm, although he asked 
her for a kiss. Before she had replied to him, he attempted 
to take it. 

The hot Southern blood flared up all of a sudden at this, 
and her dark eyes grew furious in a moment. As she drew 
back from him in proud scorn, the rebosa came off, leaving 
all her bosom bare, the long, luxuriant hair falling down upon 
and over it as a cloud that would hide its purity and innocence. 
Then she uttered a low, feminine cry as a signal, followed 
instantly by a rush of men who drew knives and pistols as 
they came on. The Americans had no weapons. Not dream- 
ing of danger, and being within sight almost of camp, they had 
left their revolvers behind. Boswell was stabbed three times, 
though not seriously, for he was a powerful man, and fought 
his assailants off. Walker was shot through his tongue and 
both cheeks, and Crockett, the cause of the who.e melee, 
escaped unhurt. No pursuit was attempted after the first swift 
work was over. Wary of reprisals, the Mexicans hid them- 
selves as suddenly as they had sallied out. There was a 
young man, however, who walked close to Crockett—a young 
Mexican who spoke no word, and who yet kept pace with the 
American step by step. At first he was not noticed. Before 
the camp guards were reached, Crockett, now completely 
sobered, turned upon him and asked: 

“Why do you follow me?” 

“That you may lead me to your General.” 

“What do you wish with my General?” 

“Satisfaction.” 
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At the firing in the city a patrol guard had been thrown 
out, who arrested the whole party and carried it straight to 
Shelby. He was encamped upon a wide margin of bottom 
land, having a river upon one side, and some low mountain 
ridges upon the other. The ground where the blankets were 
spread was velvety with grass. There was a bright moon; the 
air blowing from the grape gardens and the apricot orchards of 
Lampasas, was fragrant and delicious, and the soldiers were 
not sleeping. 

Under the solace of such surroundings Shelby had relaxed 
a little of that grim severity he always manifested toward 
those guilty of unsoldierly conduct, and spoke not harshly to 
the three men. When made acquainted with their hurts, he 
dismissed them instantly to the care of Dr. Tisdale. 

Crockett and the Mexican still lingered, and a crowd of 
some fifty or sixty had gathered around. The first told his 
story of the melee, and told it truthfully. The man was too 
brave to lie. As an Indian listening to the approaching foot- 
steps of one whom he intends to scalp, the Mexican listened as 
a granite pillar vitalized to the whole recital. When it was 
finished he went up close to Shelby, and said to him, pointing 
his finger at Crockett: 

“That man has outraged my sister. 1 could have killed 
him, but I did not. You Americans are brave, I know; will 
you be generous as well, and give me satisfaction?” 

Shelby looked at Crockett, whose bronzed face, made 
sterner in the moonlight, had upon it a look of curiosity. He 
at least did not understand what was coming. 

“Does the Mexican speak the truth, Crockett?’’ was the 
question asked by the commander of his soldier. 

“Partly; but I meant no harm to the woman. I am in- 
capable of that. Drunk I know I was, and reckless, but not 
wilfully guilty, General.” 

Shelby regarded him coldly. His voice was so stern when 
he spoke again thit the brave soldier hung his head: 

“What business had you to lay your hands upon her at 
all?’”’ How often must I repeat to you that the man who does 
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these things is no follower of mine? Will you give her brother . 


satisfaction?” 

He drew his revolver almost joyfully and stood proudly 
up, facing his accuser. 

“No! no! not the pistol! cried the Mexican;” I do not 
understand the pistol. The knife, Senor General; is the 
American afraid of the knife?” 

He displayed, as he spoke a keen, glittering kr ife and held 
it up in the moonlight. It was white, and lithe, and shone in 
contrast with the dusky hand which grasped it. 

Not a muscle of Crockett’s face moved. He spoke almost 
gently as he turned to his General: 

“The knife, ah! well, so be it. Will some"ofjyou give me 
a knife?” 

A knife was handed him and a ring was made. About 
four hundred soldiers formed the outside circle of this ring. 
These, bearing torches in their hands cast a red glare of light 
upon the arena. The ground under foot was as velvet. The 
moon, not yet full, and the sky without a cloud, rose over all, 
calm and peaceful in the summer night. A hush as of expect- 
ancy, fell upon the camp. Those who were asleep, slept on; 
those who were awake seemed as under the influence of an 
intangible dream. 

Shelby did not forbid the fight. He knew it was a duel 
to the death, and some of the desperate spirit of the com- 
batants passed into his own. He merely spoke to an aide: 

“Go for Tisdale. When the steel has finished the surgeon 
may begin.” 

Both men stepped fearlessly into the arena. A third 
form was there, unseen, invisible, and even in his presence the 
traits of the two nations were uppermost. The Mexican made 
the sign of the cross, the American tightened his sabre belt. 
Both may have prayed, neither, however, audibly. 

They had no seconds—perhaps none were needed. The 
Mexican took his stand about midway the arena and waited. 
Crockett grasped his knife firmly and advanced upon him. 
Of the two, he was taller by a head and physically the strongest. 
Constant familiarity with danger for four years had given him 
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a confidence the Mexican may not have felt. He had been 
wounded three times, one of which wounds was scarcely 
healed. This took none of his manhood from him, however. 

Neither spoke. The torches flared a little in the night 
wind, now beginning to rise, and the long grass rustled curtly 
under foot. Afterwards its green had become crimson. 

Between them some twelve inches of space now intervened. 
The men had fallen back upon the right and the left for the 
commander to see, and he stood looking fixedly at the two as 
he would upon a line of battle. Never before had he gazed 
upon so strange a sight. That great circle of bronzed faces 
eager and fierce in the flare of torches, had something mon- 
strous yet grotesque about it. The civilization of the century 
had been rolled back, and they were in a Roman circus, look- 
ing down upon the arena, crowded with gladiators and jubilant 
with that strangest of war cries: Morituri te salutant!- 

The attack was the lightning’s flash. The Mexican 
lowered his head, set his teeth, and struck fairly at Crockett’s 
breast. The American made a half face to the right, threw 
his left arm forward as a shield, gathered the deadly steel in 
his shoulder to the hilt and struck home. How pitiful! 

A great stream of blood spurted in his face. The tense 
form of the Mexican, bent as a willow wand in the wind, swayed 
helplessly, and fell backward lifeless, the knife rising up as a 
terrible protest above the corpse. The man’s heart was found. 

Cover him up from sight. No need of Dr. Tisdale here. 
There was a wail of women on the still night air, a shudder of 
regret among the soldiers, a dead man on the grass, a sister 
broken-hearted and alone forevermore, and a freed spirit 
somewhere out in eternity with the unknown and the infinite. 
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Historical Notes and Comments. 


The October (1920) issue of the Review will be a Missouri 
centennial number. Twenty worthwhile contributions by 
that number of eminent authors and public men will depict 
the story of the State during the one hundred years of common- 
wealth history. Art, education, agriculture, banking, com- 
merce, mining, transportation, journalism, church progress, 
labor and industry, literature, politics, social customs and 
usages, social reform, Missouri in 1820, Missouri in 1920, the 
travail of Missouri for statehood, and a model centennial pro- 
gram for local celebrations, will be some of the subjects con- 
sidered. In short an attempt will be made in the July Review 
to survey briefly the social, economic, aesthetic and historical 
changes in Missouri during the last century. It will be an 
invoice of our assets and liabilities, of our successes and failures. 
Such an inventory should be worthwhile to all enlightened 
citizens of the State. It will surprise the majority of even 
well informed men and women to learn what changes have 
taken place in old Missouri. And it will be, on the whole, a 
most grateful and pleasing surprise. 

The October Review should do much to stimulate interest 
in Missouri’s centennial years, 1920 and 1921. In conjunction 
with such works as Houck, Shoemaker, Stevens and Violette, 
there is little excuse for each county in Missouri not holding 
some form of commemorative exercises. Initial organization 
for this purpose was effected in 113 counties and the City of 
St. Louis four years ago. These local county centennial com- 
mittees should easily obtain the co-operation of other bodies 
in their communities. Local initiative will find a responsive 
public spirit. As in all historical matter, The State Histori- 
cal Society of Missouri stands ready to render every possible 
assistance. 

Owing to the size of the October, 1920, Review and 
the greatly increased size of the October, 1919, and the 
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April, 1920, issues, it will not be possible for the Society to 
print a large number of extra copies of the Centennial number. 
All persons desiring extra copies of the October Review must, 
therefore, make order accompanied with check or money order 
in advance by June Ist. The cost will be fifty cents a copy. 


COMMENTS. 


“The Missouri Historical Review is invaluable to me in my 
National Old Trails Road work and I could not get along without it.”’ 
Mrs. John Van Brunt, Chairman 
National Old Trails Road Committee, 
National Society of the Daughters of American 
Revolution, 
Belton, Missouri, . 
November 17, 1919. 


“T have read with great interest the numbers of the Review, 
and no doubt this publication will find favor with all who care to 
inform themselves in regard to the history of the great State.”’ 

Rev. H. Hussmann, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
November 26, 1919. 


“T like your policy of limiting the scope of the activities of 
your Society to matters clearly appertaining to your state history. 
As your know, abuse of the more general course is vicious and not 
uncommon.” 

Dr. Albert Watkins, 

State Historian, 

Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 

December 11, 1919. 


“T am glad to see the Review growing larger and better. So 
far as I have ascertained, The Missouri Historical Review ranks with 
the very best of historical magazines published in America.” 

W. L. Skaggs, 
Pocahontas, Arkansas, 
January 2, 1920. 


“The copy of the October Review has been received, for which 
please accept my thanks. It is very interesting, indeed, and has 
been an inspiration to me.” 

Mrs. M. Conlan, 
Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
December 2, 1919. 
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“T have read with very great interest the translation of the 
Duden Reports, which have been appearing in the Review.” 


Hon. Richard Bartholdt, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 
December 1, 1919. 


“T wish to thank you for the October number of The Missouri 
Historical Review. It is a mighty interesting and readable publica- 
tion. Will you please add my name to the subscription list.”’ 


Dr. Richard L. Sutton, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
December 8, 1919. 


“T have just finished reading the October, 1919, issue of The 
Missouri Historical Review, and I am greatly pleased with it.” 


Winfield S. Thompson, 
Springfield, Missouri, 
January 19, 1920. 


“The Missouri Historical Review means much to me. I have 
read all of the numbers since I became a member and feel like con- 
gratulating you on your large contribution to Missouri history.” 


Prof. I. N. Evrard, 
Dean, Missouri Valley College, 
Marshall, Missouri, 
September 22, 1919. 


“T have read with a great deal of interest the information 
regarding the proposed publication of the history of the woman 
suffrage movement in Missouri in The Missouri Historical Review. 
After carefully consulting the literature on this subject, I find that 
this is the first instance of its kind in America, and I consider it 
very significant. In fact, I think the whole suffrage situation in 
Missouri is perhaps more remarkable than in any other state, and 
no doubt this is largely due to its excellent leaders. Not only 
historical societies, but the writers of history, have largely ignored 
women and almost wholly ignored woman suffrage. I sincerely 
hope that this progressive act of The State Historical Society of 
Missouri will inspire others to follow its example. Missouri is 
indeed fortunate in having the honor of publishing the first com- 
plete history of woman suffrage in an American commonwealth.” 


Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, Editor 
History of Woman Suffrage in America, 
New York City, N. Y. 

January 15, 1920. 
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A MESSAGE TO MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


The addition during the last year of two hundred names to 
the membership roll of the Society is indicative of appreciation. 
The new members were obtained largely thru the personal 
initiative of old members. As examples, picked at ramdom, of 
what active members can do to disseminate knowledge of Mis- 
souri history thru calling the attention of others to the Review, 
Prof. C. H. McClure, of the Central State Teachers’ College 
at Warrensburg, Mo., obtained twenty-two members; Prof. 
E. M. Violette, of the. Northeast State Teachers’ College, at 
Kirksville, Mo., obtained ten; Mrs. Elizabeth P. Milbank, of 
Chillicothe, Mo., obtained eight; Mr. Geo. A. Mahan, of Han- 
nibal, Mo., obtained ten, and Mr. O. G. Boisseau, of Holden, 
Mo., obtained six. It is obvious that the character and size 
of the Review warrants a much larger investment than the 
dollar membership fee. Including the proposed centennial 
number of the Oct. (1920) Review, Volume XV will contain 
over 700 pages of solid printed matter! In book form, this 
historical material would cost at least five dollars. 

The Society is not, therefore, seeking members with the 
sole end in view of obtaining a membership fee. It does desire 
however, to see a wider dissemination of knowledge relating to 
Missouri history. The Society has advanced from tenth to 
fourth rank in the Mississippi Valley in its membership during 
the last four years. It can easily have first rank this year with 
the co-operation of its members. If each member of this 
Society will obtain at least one new member, The State His- 
torical Society of Missouri will take first rank in the number 
of members among the historical organizations west of the 
Alleghanies. This is a matter of State pride, for certainly 
a Missourian would be proud to point to it as an evidence 
of culture, education and patriotism. This is a matter of 
State progress, for certainly Missourians are aided by read- 
ing the historic contributions that appear in these pages. 
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DONATIONS. 


The public spirit of Missourians is finely shown in their 
co-operation to preserve the past and present records for pos- 
terity. Unselfishness and even sacrifice here finds favor. In 
fact the library and collections of the Society are largely the 
offerings of the people laid on the altar of state history. The 
gifts to this Society of such a man as Wm. Clark Breckenridge, 
of St. Louis, have alone added hundreds of the rarest books 
and pamphlets to its library. Thousands of books and pamph- 
lets are donated each year for the present and future history 
reading public. Among donations of rare value recently 
received, these are especially worthy of mention. 

Mrs. D. V. Bogie, of Richmond, Missouri, donated twelve 
bound volumes of Missouri neswpapers, formerly edited by 
her husband: Huntsville, North Missouri Herald (3 vols.) 
1870-1872; Keytesville Herald (1 vol.) 1872-1873; Carthage, 
Jasper County Democrat (1 vol.) 1884-1885, and the Richmond 
Democrat (7 vols.) 1879-1888. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Homer A. Danford, of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, a complete file of The Handclasp 
Across the Sea (1918-1919) has been donated to The State 
Historical Society. The Handclasp was issued by the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat Composing Room. It was primarily 
intended for recording the records and news of the Globe- 
Democrat boys in service, but it was not confined to these. 
It is one of those publications issued from time to time that is 
full of deepest human interest. Unfortunately publications 
of this kind are usually so ephemeral that even public institu- 
tions are unable to obtain complete sets. The Society is in- 
deed fortunate in having one set preserved. 

An interesting work by Clarence F. Piesbergen, of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, on Overseas With An Aero Squadron 
has been recently donated to the Society by the author. This 
publication is a record of the services of the 86th Aero Squad- 
ron of the United States Air Service. The book is most 
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attractively made up and not only gives an account of the 86th 
Aero Squadron, but does this in a most interesting manner. 
In a way the 86th was Missourian, since a larger number of 
its members hailed from this State than from any other. 

Capt. Geo. S. Grover, of St. Louis, obtained from Mrs. 
Emory S. Foster, of California, the gift to the Society of the 
saber, revolvers and spurs of the noted Missouri Union leader, 
Major Emory S. Foster. 

The Missouri Council of Defense has placed its official 
correspondence files, containing thousands of letters, in the 
custody of the Society. These files will be placed in metal 
cases for permanent preservation. 


Two MISSOURIANS IN THE CABINET. 


Hon. Joshua W. Alexander: If President Wilson’s ad- 
ministration put the South in the saddle, as some affirm, it put 
Missouri on the saddle-horn. Never since the days of Lincoln 
has the State exerted such an influence in National affairs, 
when Edwards Bates was Secretary of War, Frank P. Blair, Jr., 
was Lincoln’s ‘‘Colonel House” of the West, U.S. Grant, of St. 
Louis, was leading the boys in blue to victory over the boys in 
gray, and John Henderson was drafting the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment. The last eight years of Democratic rule in Washington 
have witnessed a Missourian, Champ Clark, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; another Missourian, the late 
William J. Stone, chairman of the most important committee 
in Congress in time of war, the Foreign Relations Committee; 
another son, Breckenridge Long, in the State Department; 
another, Alexander M. Dockery, in the Post Office Depart- 
ment; another, David F. Houston, head of the Department of 
Agriculture and recently head of the Treasury Department; 
another, George Creel, head of the Bureau of Public Informa- 
ion; two more, David R. Francis and Hugh C. Wallace, 
ambassadors respectively to Russia and France; a full dozen 
in charge of the army and navy, and, since December, 1919, 
another son, Joshua W. Alexander, Secretary of Commerce. 

“The President wants you to become Secretary of Com- 
merce,”’ was the manner of tendering the cabinet portfolio to 
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Secretary Alexander on December 3, 1919. No previous 
intimation of the honor was known either to the recipient or 
his friends. The appointment came as a surprise to all, for 
the “Judge,”’ as his Missouri friends call him, had never been 
mentioned for the office and was not a candidate. It was 
purely a personal selection embodying the President’s confi- 
dence in his fri¢nd’s ability and integrity and recognition of 
meritorious congressional work. 

Secretary Alexander has represented the Third Missouri 
Congressional District since 1907. He became chairmen of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries when the 
Democrats gained control of Congress in 1910. He drafted 
many laws of importance. Among them are the war risk 
insurance act, the soldier and sailors insurance law, the origi- 
nal act controlling wireless telegraphy, the ship purchase act 
which was defeated in the Senate, and the law (drafted by him 
in part) now operating to restore the American merchant 
marine. 

Born in Ohio on January 22, 1852, Secretary Alexander 
was reared and educated in Missouri. By profession he is a 
lawyer. For forty-four years he has been in public life. In 
his home town of Gallatin, Missouri, he has served as both 
city and county official. He has also served in the State 
Legislature and, as circuit judge, on the State Bench. In 
1913-14 he was chairman of the United States Commission to 
the International Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, which 
met in London. 

Hon. David F. Houston: There was a unique fitness in 
President Wilson’s appointment of David F. Houston to the 
office of Secretary of Agriculture on March 6, 1913. The first 
man to hold that position was another adopted Missourian, 
Norman J. Colman, whose life of patriotic service to the Nation 
and especially to the rural world, will never be forgotten. 
Equally noteworthy has been the record of David F. Houston. 
No member of the cabinet contributed more to the success of 
American arms during the World war than this St. Louis 
citizen and educator. Truth and not mere eulogy impels the 
statement that no single class of persons performed their work 
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so well, accomplished the results requested so soon, and 
united in labor so patriotically, as the American farmer. The 
leader and director of the 40,000,000 American agricultural 
population, representing an invested capital of $40,000,000,000 
was David F. Houston. 

Born in North Carolina on February 17, 1866, he received 
his collegiate education in South Carolina College and Har- 
vard University. His work until 1913 was along purely 
scholastic lines. He taught in the public schools of the South, 
was a tutor in ancient languages in a college, professor of 
political science in Harvard, president of the Agricultural 
College of Texas, president of the University of Texas, and 
Chancellor of Washington University, in St. Louis. In recog- 
nition of his educational work the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws was conferred on him by Tulane University, the 
Universities of Missouri, Wisconsin, Yale and Harvard. 

His entrance into official public life began with his ap- 
pointment to the office of Secretary of Agriculture. Leave of 
absence was granted him by Washington University until he 
requested that his resignation be accepted in 1917. Secretary 
Houston held his new position until January, 1920, when he 
was transferred by President Wilson from the Agriculture 
Department to the Treasury Department, being appointed to 
the headship of the latter. This last appointment was made 
in recognition of Secretary Houston’s ability as an organizer 
and financial authority. Not only did this educator win com- 
mendation for his work as Secretary of Agriculture, but he also 
gained approbation for his quick grasp of banking and finan- 
cial economics in his tour of the country several years ago to 
help determine the boundary lines and centers of the Federal 
Reserve Bank districts, of which two were located in Missouri, 
—at Kansas City and St. Louis. 


A Missouri INSTITUTION PASSEs. 


One hundred and eleven years ago on July 12, 1808, there 
was founded in the town of St. Louis the first newspaper west 
of the Mississippi. It was called the Missouri Gazette; it 
became the St. Louis Republic with all that the latter name has 
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implied for decades. The nineteenth centenarian in American 
journalism marked “30” on its copy of December 4, 1919, and 
a Missouri institution, an institution of the American Great 
West, passed away. Not alone was there regret and sadness 
among the old readers of ‘‘1808” but among all students of 
State history. 


PERSONAL. 


Emil Boehl: Born in Calvoerde Dukedom, Brunswick, 
October 27, 1839; died at St. Louis December 12, 1919. He 
came to St. Louis in 1854 and became interested in the general 
mercantile business. At the outbreak of the Civil War he 
joined the Fourth Regiment of Home Guards and later served 
in the Enrolled Missouri Militia. In 1864 he established a 
photographic gallery in St. Louis and continued in the business 
until May, 1919. He was the owner of an especially fine col- 
lection of historical photographs, some of them dating as far 
back as 1840. 

Hon. Arthur W. Brewster: Born in Kansas in 1865; died 
at Kansas City, October 5, 1919. He received his education 
at Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, and then located in 
St. Joseph. There he practiced law for fourteen years, serv- 
ing a term in the State Senate and holding the position of 
postmaster of St. Joseph during the administration of Roose- 
velt. Later he moved to Kansas City and there continued the 
practice of his profession. 

Rev. E. H. Foster: Born in 1840; died at Jefferson City, 
Missouri, October 22, 1919. For many years he served as 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Salem, Missouri. He served 
as Chaplain of the Senate in the 49th General Assembly and 
as Representative from Dent county in the 50th. 

Hon. William Ellsworth Fowler: Born at Beverly, Ohio, 
May 19, 1863; died at Kansas City, September 28, 1919. 
Upon the completion of his law education in Ohio and at 
Annapolis, Maryland, he came to Excelsior Springs, Missouri. 
In 1890 he was elected judge of the probate court of Clay 
county, which office he filled continuously until 1902. In 
1913 he was Democratic presidential elector-at-large. 
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James Gurney: Born in England in 1842; died at St. 
Louis January 15, 1920. As a youth he became a member of 
the staff of the Royal Garden in London, and when he came to 
St. Louis he became chief gardener to Henry Shaw and devel- 
oped the famous Tower Grove Park. He also laid out and 
planned the Missouri Botanical Garden, known as Shaw’s Gar- 
den. 

Estill Rhodes Myers: Born at Vandalia, Missouri, 
August 15, 1879; died at Kansas City, October 29, 1919. 
After the completion of his public school education he became 
connected with the Mexico Intelligencer and served it in vari- 
ous capacities until 1917. During his last three years on the 
paper he was editor and general manager. Later he was 
advertising manager of the Miami, Oklahoma, Record-Herald 
and at the time of his death was office manager of the Hays 
and Hayman Walker Company of Kansas City, publishers of 
the Poland China Journal and the Hereford Journal. 

Everett W. Pattison: Born at Waterville, Maine, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1839; died at St. Louis November 14, 1919. He was 
graduated from Waterville (now Colby) College in 1858 and 
three years later enlisted as a private in the 2nd Massachusetts 
Infantry. He was discharged in 1865 asacaptain. After the 
war he came to St. Louis and began the practice of law. For 
the past thirty years he had devoted much of his time to the 
writing of law books. In his later years he was best known 
through his Digest of Missouri Decisions, said to be the best 
work of its kind on Missouri law. He also wrote works on 
Missouri Code Pleadings and on Criminal Instructions. He 
contributed many articles to encyclopedias and law journals. 

Wesley L. Robertson: Born at South Coventry, Con- 
necticut, June 30, 1850; died at Gallatin, Missouri, December 
23, 1919. He came with his mother to Missouri in 1865 and 
in 1872 purchased the Princeton Advance, which paper he con- 
ducted until 1881. Later he was for a short time publisher of 
the Broad Axe at Bethany, Missouri; the New Century at 
Unionville, Missouri; the Democrat at Gallatin, Missouri; the 
Jeffersonian at Plattsburg, Missouri; and the Gazette at West 
Plains, Missouri. In 1898 he again purchased the Gallatin 
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Democrat and remained publisher of this paper until his death. 
Mr. Robertson was president of the Missouri Press Association 
in 1900-01 and was the first president of the Northwest Mis- 
souri Press Association. 
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